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Wrm the nume of Keats that of his first biographer, the late Lord 
Houghton, must altrars justly reojuiii associticixl. But nliile tlie Bjm- 
patbelic cbartu uF Lord Hougbtou's work will keep it freali, aa u rec- 
ord c^ Oie poet's life't can no longer be said to be guCfiDient. Since 
the Tavised edition of tile Li/e and Letten appeared in ISST, olher 
nta and luvcm of Keats bave been bus;, and much new iufor- 
m concerning him beeo brought to light, while of the old iutor- 
ta aorae has been proved mtBtaken. Xo oonnected aocount of 
Keats's life and vork, in acoordance with the present slate of knowl- 
edge, exists, and I have been aalied to ooatribute auoh au account to 
the preaeut serii^. I regret tliat lack of strength aud leisure has so 
Ions delayed the eiecudou of the task entrusted to me. The chief 
au£orilieB and printed tens which I have consulted (besides the 
ori^al editions of the Poems) are tbe following : 

- Lord Bvrou and some of his Contemporaries. By Leigh Hunt. 
London, 182S. 

a. The Ufe of Percy Byssbe SbcUey. By Thomas Medniu. 'i 
vols., London, 1S47. 

3. Life, Letters, and Literary fiemaius of John Eeats, Edited by 
Richard. Munuktun Milnoa. S vola., London, 184B. 

4. Life of Benjamin Robert liaydon. Edited and ootnpllod by 
Tom Taylor. Second Edition. 3 voIh., Luudoo, tSBa. 

6. The Autobiography of Leigb Hunt, with ReminiBoeDoeB of 

I friends and Conlemporaries. a rols., London, 1850. 
e. The Poetical Works of John Eaats. With a. Memoir by Biok- 
ard Monoktun Milnea. London, 1814. 
7. The Auiobiography of Leigh Hunt. [Reviseil edition, edited 
by Thoruton QuaL] London, 1860. 
S. The Vicissitudes of Eests's Fame : an article by Joseph Serem 
laiiin AUoBiic MmiDdfi MagantmtoT 1868 (voL li-, p. 401). 
9. The Life and Letters of John Keats. By Lord HoughtoD. 
New Edition, London, 1B6T. 
10. RecolleotioDi of John Keata ; an article by Charles Cowden 
Okrke in tbe Geademai.'t Mayatine for 18M {N.S., ¥oL lii., p. 177). 
Afterwai'ds reprinted with modifloations in Recotlectiona of Wrllon, 
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11. The Fsperi of s Or[tic. Se1«»e<l from the wriUagB of A* 

Uta Charles Wentworth DLlkfl, With n biognipliical noiice bj Sr 
Charles Weotvortli DUke, Bart., III. F. 3 vols., I^ondon, IBIS. 

12. Beojaimin Robert Huvdon : CorreBpoudeace and Table-Talk. 
With a Memoir by Frederic Worduwortb Haj'dou. 2 role,, London, 
1876. 

13. The Poetical Works of John Eeata, chronologically arranged 
and edited, with a memoir, by Lord Houghton [Aldinc edition of the 
Britisli Poets]. London, 187«. 

14. Lettcra of John Eeats to Fanny Brawnc, with Iiitrodueiion 
and Notes by Harry Builon Forman. London, 1873. 

A biographer cannot ignore these letters now that they are pub- 
lished ; but their publication must be regretted by al) who hold that 
buman respect and delicacy are liuo to the dead no less than to the 
liriiie, and to genius no leas that to obscurity. 

IbT The Poetical Works and other Writings of John Keats. Ed- 
ited, with Dotee and appendices, by Harry Buxton Forman. 4 vols., 
London, 18SS. 

In this edition, besides the texts reprlntijd from the first editions, 
ill the genuine letters and additional poems published in 3, 6, 9, 18, 
mnd 14 of the aboTe are brought together, as well as most of the 
biographical notices contained in 1, 2, 4, D, "1, 10, and ISj also a 
•eriea of previously unpuhliahed letters of Keals to his sister; with 
■ great amount of vatuabie illnstraUve and critical matenal besides. 
Eioept for a, few errors, whicli I shall liave occaaiou to point out, 
Mr. Fonoan'a work might for the purpose of the student be final, 
and I hare necessarily been indebted to it at every turn. 

IB. The LctterB and Poems uf John Eeuls. Edited by John Gil- 
met Speed. 3 rols., New York, 1883. 

IT. The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by William T. 
Arnold. London, 1884. 

The Introduction to this edition contains tho only attempt with 
vhich I am acquainted at an analysis of the formal elements of 
Keats's style. 

16. An Jisculaplan Poet — John EeaU : an article by Dr. B. W. 
BichatdsoD in the AxUpiad for 1884 (rol. L, p. 134). 

IB. Notices and correspondence concerning Keats which hare ap- 
peared at intervals during a number of years in the Athenirum, 

In addition to printed materials I bare made use of the fuUawing 

i. HocaBTOK H^ Under this title I refer to the contents of an 
album Irom the library at Fryston Hall, in which tho late Lord 
Houghton bound up a quantity of the materials be had used in the 
preparation o( the Life and Lttten, as well as of correspondence con- 
cerning Keats addressed to him both before and after the publication 
of bis book. The chief contents are the manuscript membir of Keats 
by Chorlcs Brown, which was offered by the writer in vain to Galig. 
(UMi, and I believe other publishers \ transciipls by the satne hand 
of a few of Keats's poeins; rvmiiiisoeiioes or brief luuuoirs at tba 
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poet by his friends Cliarka Goirden Clarke (the Brat draft of tbe 
paper above cited S3 No. 10), Henry SlephenB, George Felton Mattbew, 
Jo^pb Severn, and Beujamia Bailey ; togetber ttitb letters from all 
the above, from John HamiUon Kejnalds,and several otherg. For 
tie UBS of this collection, without which my work must have been at- 
tempted to little purpose, I aiu indebtuU to the IiiDdliesa of its owner, 
the present Lord Uougiiloii. 

n. WooDBonsE HSS. A. A common-place book,m which Richard 
Woodhouse, the friend of Seals and of his poblishers, Hesera. Taylor 
Sl Hessey, transcribed -^ as would appear from lolerQal evidence, 
about midaammer 1819— tlie chief part of Eeats's poems at that 
date unpublished. The trauscdpts are in many casea mado from 
early drafta of the poema; some contain gaps which Woodhouse haa 
filled up in pencil from later drafta, to others are added correctioni. 
or auggestiona for correLtiouB, some made in the h&ud of Mr. Taylor 
and some in that of Keata himself. 

m. WooDHODSK MSS. B. A note-book in which the same Wood- 
house has copied — evidently for Mr. Taylor, at the time when that 
gentleman wa9 meditating a biography of the poet — a number of 
letters addressed by Keats to Mr. Taylor himself, to the transcriber, 
to Reynolds aod bis sisters, to Rice and Bailey. Three or four of 
these letters, an well as portious of a few others, are unpublished. 

Both the vulumee Lkst named were formerly the property of Mrs. 
Taylor, the widow of the publisher, and are now my own. A third 
manuscript volume by Woodhouse, containiog personal noUces and 
recollections of Keats, was unluckily destroyed in the Gre at Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co, 'a premises in 1888. A copy of Sndgmiim, anno- 
tated by the same band, has been used by Mr. Formao in his edition 
(above. No. 16). 

IV. SivERK MSS. The papers and correspondence left by the late 
Joseph Severn, containing materials for what sbould be a valuable 
biography, have been put inui the hands of Ur. William Sharp, to be 
edited and published at his disoretjon. In the meantime Mr. Sharp 
has been so kiud us to let me have access to such parts ot them as 
l«late to Keats. The moat important single piece, an essay on 
"The Vidssitudes ot Keata'a Fame," has been printed already in 
the Atlantic MmUMg {above, No. 8), but in the remainder I have 
found many interesting details, particularly concerning Keats's voy- 
age to Italy and life at Rome. 

V. Raiclinga v. Jenninga. When Keata's maternal grandfather, 
Hr. John Jeimlng<<, died in 1605, leaving property exceeding the 
amount of the specific bequests under his will, it waa thought neces- 
sary that bis estate should be admioistered by the Court of Chancery, 
and with that intent a friendly suit was brought in the names of his 
daaghter and her second husband (Frances Jennings, m. 1st Thomas 
Keats and 2d William Rawlings) against her mother and brother. 

ao were the executors. The proceedings in this suit are referred to 

ider the above title. They are eomplioated and voluminous, ei- 

tendiug over a period of twenty years, and my best thanks are due 
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to Hr. B&lpb Thamaa, of 27 Chancer j Lane, for bia friendl; ptini in 
aeftrobiiig Ihrongli and miikiiig nliaCracts of them. 

For help and iafonauljoii, besidea what baB becD above ackuowl- 
Gclgoc!, I iiin indi^bt>:d first and foiemoet to nij friend aud cullcB)^e, 
Hr.BicJiarU Qametc; and ugiC to the poet's surtiiing aisiet, Urs. 
LlaooB ; to Sir Cbarlea Dilke, who lent me the obief part of his valu- 
able collection of Ecats's books and pspers (already well turned to 
BCoouDt b; Mr. Forumn); to Dr. B. W. Ricbardsoa and the Rer. K. 
R. Uadden. Other incidental obligalioDS will be foood acknowl- 
edged ill llie footnotes. 

Among esaaye on and reviews of Keita's worli I need oolj refer 
in parlJcolar to that by the late Mrs. F. M. Owen (Keats ■ A Study, 
LondoI^ 1876). In its main out linra, though not in dutaiia,! accept 
and have folloned this lady's interpretatioa of Muli/mioti. For the 
rest every cri^o of Modern English poetry is of neoeasity a critic of 
Eeais. Tbe earliest, Leigh Hunt, was one of the best ; and to nasie 
only a few among the living — where Hr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Bvin- 
buruB, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Palgrave, Mr. W. M. RoasBtti, Mr. W. B, Soott, 
Mr. Hodea Noel, Mr. Tbeodore Watts, have gone before, for one who 
foliawa to bo iKitb original and just ia not easy. In the following 
pages 1 have not attempted tu avoid saying over again much that in 
snbglance has been said already, and doubtless better, by others : by 
Mr. Matthew Amolil and Mr, Palgrave especially. I doubt not but 
they will forgive me ; and at (he same time I hope to have contrib- 
nted something of my owu towards a fuller uDderstiinding both of 
"■ — '- -f( aud life. 




Birth and Psrentoee, — Sobool life at Enfield. — Life lU Surgeoa'a 
Apprentice at Edmouton. — Awakening to Poetri>. — XAtn as Qospi- 
»-' Student !n London. [1795-1817,] Pnge 1 

CHAPTER n. 
Particulars of Early Life in Loadoo. — FriendBhips nod First PoeniB. 
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Hunt: his literary and personal influence. — John Hmmlton Reyn- 
olds. — James Rice.— Cornelius Webb. — Shelley. — Haydoo. — Jo- 
seph Severn. — Clisries Welle. — Other acquaintances. — Determina- 
tion to publish. [1814— April, 1B17.] I8 
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Birth and Pa.mitBge. — School lite st Enfield. — Life aa Surgeon'i 
Appreutice at Edraoneon. — Awakoning to Poetr;. — Life aB Eoapi- 
lal Student in Londoa [1 790— 1817], 

SciEifCB may ooe day ascertain the laws of distribution 
and dBBCeat which govern the births of genius, but in the 
mesntime a birth like that of Keats presents to the ordi- 
nary mind a striking instance of nature's inscrutability. 
If we consider the other chief poeta of the time, we can 
commonly recognize either some strain of power in their 
blood or some strong inspiring influence in the scenery 
and traditions of their home. Thus we ace Scott prepared 
alike by his origin, associations, and circumstances to bo 
the " minstrel of his clan " and poet of the roraauce of the 
border wilds; while the spirit of the Cumbrian hills, and 
the temper of the generations bred among them, speak 
naturally throngh the lipa of Wordaworth. Byron seems 
inspired in literature by demons of the same froward 
brood that had ui^ed others of his lineage through Uvea 
of adventure or of crime. Bnt Eeata, with inatincta and 
faculties more purely poetical than any of these, was par- 
adoxically bom in a dull and middling walk of English 
city life ; and " if by traduction came his mind " — to quote 
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Dryden with a difference — it was through channels too 
obscure for us to trace. Uia father, Thomas Keats, was a 
west-country lad who caino young to London, and while 
still under twenty held the place of head ostler in a livery- 
BtahJe kept by » Mr. John Jennings in Fiusbury. Present- 
ly he married his employer's daughter, Frances Jennings ; 
and Mr. Jennings, who was a man of substance, retiring 
about the same time to live in the country, at Ponder's 
End, left the management of the business in the hands of 
his son-in-law. The young couple lived at the stable, at 
the sign of the Swan -and- Hoop, Finsbury Pavement, facing 
the then open space of Lower Moorfields, Here their el- 
dest child, the poet John Kbatb, was born prematurely on 
either the 29th or Slst of October, 1705. A second son, 
named George, followed on February 28, 1707; a third, 
Tom, on November 18, 17B9; a fourth, Edward, who died 
in infancy, on April 28, 1801 ; and on the 3d of Jane, 
1803, a daaghter, Frances Mary. In the meantime the 
family had moved from the stable to a house in Craven 
Street, City Road, half a mile farther north,' 

In the gifts and temperament of Keats we shall find 
mnch that seems characteristic of the Celtic rather than 
the English nature. Whether he really had any of that 
blood in his veins wc cannot telL His father was a native 
either of Devon or of Cornwall,' and his mother's name, 
Jennings, is common in, but not peculiar to, Wales. There 
our evidence ends, and all that we know further of his pa- 
rentB is that they were certainly not quite ordinary people. 
Thomas Keats was noticed in his life-time as a man of in- 
teUigence and conduct — '' of so remarkably fine a common 
sense and native respectability," writes Cowden Clarke, in- 
whose father's school the poet and his brothers were- 
' 8eeAppendir,p. 219. ' JM. 
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BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 3 

brought np, " that I perfectly remember the warm terms in 
which his demeanour used to be canvassed by my parents 
after he had been to visit his boys." It is added that he 
resembled hia illostriouB son in person and feature, being 
of small stature and lively enei^etic countenance, with 
brown hair and hazel eyes. Of his wife, the poet's moth- 
er, we learn more vaguely that she was " tall, of good fig- 
ure, with large oval face, and sensible deportment ;" and 
^;ain, that she was a lively, clever, impalsive woman, pas- 
sionately fond of amusement, and supposed to have hast- 
ened the birth of her eldest child by some imprudence. 
Her second son, George, wrote in after life of her and o£ 
her family as follows : " My grandfather [Mr, Jennings] ]A 
was very well off, as his will shows, and but that he was 1 
extrernel^generons and giillible, wgujd.haye been affluent..JJ 
I nave heard my grandmother speak with enthusiasm of 
his eKcelleucies, and Mr Abbey used to say that he never 
saw a woman of the talents and sense of my grandmother, 
except my mother." And elsewhere : " My mother I dis- 
tinctly remember, she resembled John very much in the 
face, was extremely fond of him, and humoured him in 
every whim, of which he had not a few, she was a most 
excellent and aSectionate parent, and as I thought a wom- 
an of uncommon talents." 

The mother's paasion for her firstborn son was devotedly 
returned by him. Once as a young child, when she was 
ordered to be left quiet during an illness, he is said to have 
insisted on keeping watch at her door ^¥ith an old sword, 
and allowing no one to go in. Haydon, an artist who 
loved to lay his colours thick, gives this anecdote of the 
sword a different turn : " He was, when an infant, a most 
violent and ungovernable child. At five years of age or 
thereabouts, he once got hold of a naked sword, and ehut- 
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ting the door a 
wanted to do s< 
gan to cry, and 



wore nobody sbould go oat. His mother 
1, but he threatened her ao furiously she be- 
was obliged to wait till somebody through 
the window saw her position and came to the rescue." 
Another trait of the poet's childhood, mentioned also by 
Haydon, on the authority of a gammer wbo had known 
him from his birth, is that when he was first learning to 
speak, instead of answering sensibly, be bad a trick of 
making a rbyme to the last word people said and then 
langhing. 

The parents were ambitions for their boys, and would 
have liked to send them to Harrow, but thinking this be- 
yond their means, chose the school kept by the Rev. John 
Clarke at Enfield. The brothers of Mrs. Keats had been 
educated here, and the school was one of good repute, and 
of exceptionally pleasant aspect and surroundings. Traces 
of its ancient forest character lingered long, and indeed lin- 
ger yet, about the neighbourhood of the picturesque sinaU 
(suburban town of Enfield, and the district was one espe- 
cially affected by City men of fortune for their homes. 
The school-bouse occupied by Mr. Clarke had been origi- 
nally built for a rich West-India merchant, in the finest 
style of early Geoi^an classic arcliiteeture, and stood in a 
pleasant and spacious garden at the lower end of the town. 
When, years afterwards, the site was used for a railway sta^ 
lion, the old house was for some time allowed to stand ; 
but later it was taken down, and the fagade, with its fine 
proportions and rich ornaments in moulded brick, was 
transported to the South Kensington Museum aa a choice 
example of the style. 

Not long after Keats bad been pnt to school he lost his 
father, who was killed by a fall from his horse aa he rode 
home at night from Soutbgate. This was on the 16th of 
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April, 1804. Witbiu twelve months lis mother had put 
off ber weeds and taken a second husband — one William 
Rawiings, described as " of Mooi^tc, in the city of Lon- 
don, stable-keeper," preauniahly, therefore, the successor of 
her first husband \a the roanagenieDt of her father's busi- 
ness. This marriage turned out unhappily. It was soon 
followed by a separation, and Mrs. Rawiings went with her 
children to live at Edmouton, in the bouse of her mother, 
Mrs. Jennings, who was just about this time left a widow.' 
In the correspondence of the Keats brothers after they 
were grown up no mention is ever made of their step- 
father, of whom, after the separation, the family seem to 
have lost all knowledge. The household in Church Street, 
Edmonton, was well enongh provided for, Mr. Jennings 
having left a fortune of over £13,000, of which, in addi- 
tion to other legacies, he bequeathed a capita) yielding 
£300 a year to his widow absolutely ; one yielding £fiO a 
year to bis danghter Frances Rawiings, with reversion to 
her Keats children after her death ; and £1000 to be sep- 
arately held in trust for the said children, and divided 
among them on their coming of age." Between this 
home, then, and the neighbouring Enfield school, where 
he was in due time joined by his younger brothers, the 
next four or five years of Eeata's boyhood (1606-1810) 
were passed in sufficient comfort and pleasantness. He 
did not live to attain the years, or the success, of men who 
write their reminiscences; and almost the only recollec- 
tions be has left of his own early days refer to holiday 
times in his grandmother^s house at Edmonton. They are 
conveyed in some rhymes which he wrote years afterwards, 
by way of foolishness, to amuse his young sister, and testify 

John JsnaingB died Uoroh 8, 1806. 

Bouliiigiv.Jmninji. See bel<i», p. 137, ajid Appendii, p. 210. 



to s partiality, common also to little boys not of geniiUi 
for dabbling by the brookeide — 

Of ihe might 

Of the M^J, 

Nor afraid 

Of bU graDDj-good " — 

and for keeping small fishes in tabs. 

If we learn little of Keats's early days from hia owD 
tips, we have sufficient tcRtimony as to tbo impression 
wbich ho made on his school companions ; which was tbftt 
of a boy all spirit and generosity, vehement both ia tean 
and laughter, handsome, passionate, pugnacious, placable, 
lovable, a nataral leader and champion among his fellowi. 
But beneath this bright and mettlesome outside there Uy 
deep in his nature, even from the first, a strain of painful 
aensibility, making him subject to moods of unreasonable 
suspicion and self-tormenting melancholy. These be 
accustomed to concenl from all except his brothers, be- 
tween whom and liimaelf there existod the very closest of 
fraternal ties. George, the second brother, had all John's 
spirit of manliness and honour, with a less impulsive Si» 
position and a cooler blood. From a boy he was the big- 
ger and stronger of the two ; and at school found himself 
continually involved in fights for, and not unfreqnently 
with, his small, indomitably fiery elder brother. Tom, the 
youngest, was always delicate, and an object of protecting 
care as veil as the warmest affection to the other two. 
The singularly strong family sentiment that united the 
three brothers extended naturally also to their sister, then 
a child ; and in a more remote and ideal fashion to thdr 
uncle by the mother's aide, Captain Mldgley John Jen- 
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1 tall navy officer who bad aerfed with some dis- 
tinction under Duncan at Caniperdown, and who irapreBsed 
magination of the boys, in those days of militant 
I iBritisb valour by land and aea, as a model of manly prow- 
t may be remembered that there was a much more 
L distinguished naval hero of the time who bore their own 
Tiame— the gallant Admiml Sir Richard Godwin Keats of 
B Superb, afterwards governor of Greenwich Hospital; 
d he, like their father, came from the west-country, be- 
an of a Bidcford clergyman. But it aeems dear 
lat the family of our Keats claimed no couDoction with 
,t of the Admiral. 

,re some of George Keais's re col lections, written 
I after the death of hia elder brother, and referring partly 
llo their school-days and partly to Julio's character after 
F ie was grown up : 



the \ 



I " I loved him from bojhcxid, even when he wronged me, tor tl 
I goodness of liis heart nnd the noblBness of his spirit. Before we left \ 
I BcbDOl we qnarrelletl often imd fought fiercely, and I cud sufelj saj, I 
eud my schoolfellows will bear witncsB, ihat Joliii'a temper was the I 
cause of all, still we were more attached than brotbora ever are, J 

I "From the time we were hoja at Ecbool, where we loved, jangled, 
Bod fought alternately, until we separatod in 1SI8, 1 in a ^reat meaa- 
I nre relieved him bfcoDtinusl s;mpatbj,eiplanation, and ineihaasti- , 
ble spirits and good humour, from many a bitter fit of hypocbonjjgi. I I 
Be avoided teaziug any one with bis miseries but Tom and 
ielt, aud often askoii our for|;ivenoda ; ventiug and discussing 
n gave him relief." 

Let UB turn now from these honest and warm brotherly 
I Teminisconcea to their confirmation in the words of two of 
: Keats's school-friends; and first in those of his junior, Ed- 
I ward Holmes, afterwards author of the Life of Mozart ; 
' Captain Jennings died October 8, 1808. 
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"EeaU WM in chitiShooJ not attached tn hooks. Bin pmehant 
was for fighting. Re would liglit an; one — mDrning, noon, and night, 
hiH brother among the rest. It was meat and drink to liiro. . . . Hii 
faiauiiicB were lew ; after thej' wera known (o fight readily he aeem- 

ed In prefer them for ■ sort of grotesque and buffoon humour. Ha 

VBB a boj whom anj one, from hia extraordinary rivacit; and per- 
sonal beant;, might eaailj tancj would become great — but rather in 
Bome military capacity Ihan in literature. You will remark that 
this taste came out rather suddenly and iineipecledly. ... In all acUfs 
exercises he excelled. The generosity aod daring of hia cbaraoter, 
with the extreme beauty and BDimation of liia face, made, I remem- 
ber, an impression on lue ; and being some years his junior, I waa 
obliged to woo Lis friendship, in nhich I succeeded, hut not lUI I 
had fought several battles. Tbia Ttolenre and Tcheiuence — this 
pugnaeity and generosity of diaposition — in passions of tears or out- 
r^ieoua fits of Iniightcr — always in eilremeB — will help to pftlnt 
Keate in hii boyhood, Assoeisted as they were with an extraordi- 
nary beauty of person and expression, these qualities uaptlvated the 
boja, and no one waa more populnr." ' 

Entirely to (lie same effect is the account of Keats given 
by a school friend botcu or eight years older than himself, 
to whose appreciation and encoaragement the world most 
likely owe3 it that he first ventured into poetry. This 
waa the aon of the master, Charles Cowdeo Clarke, who 
towards the close of a long life, during which he had de- 
served well of literatnre in m(S8 ways than one, wrote 
retrospectively of Keata : 

" He was n favourite with all. Not tlio less Iwlaved was he for hav- 
ing a highly pugnacious spirit, wliiuh when roused was one of the 
most pitturesquo exhibitions— off the stage — I e'er saw. . . . Upon 
one occasion, when an u!<her, on nccount of some impertinent hebav- 
ionr, had boxed his brother Tom's ears, John rushed iip, put himself 
into the received posture of offence, aud, it was said, struck the usher 
— who could, so lo say, have put liim in his piwket. His passion at 

I Houghton USB. 
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times wtt8 slroosl uugovernable ; and his brother George, being con. 
s'lderablT the taller and stronger, naed frequenllj to hold him down 
bj main force, laughing when Joha was ' in one of his moods,' aod 
was endesTouring to beat him. It naa all, however, a wbisp-of-stra* 
oonflagration ; for be had an intensel; teoder affection for liis broth- 
ers, and proved it upon the moat crying occusioas. He was nut mere- 
ly the favourite of all, like a pet prize-fighter, for his terrier courage ; 
but his highmindcdnosa, his utter uncansciousneaa of a mean motive, 
hia placability, hia generoaity, wrought so general a feeling in his be- 
half that I never beard a word of disapproval from any one, superior 
or eQual, who had known him." 

The same excellcDt nitaess records, in Rgreeoient with 
the last, that in bis earlier acbool-days Keats showed no 
partlculai' signs of an Intellectual beut, though always or- 
derly and methodical in what he did. But during his last 
few terms, that is, in his fourteenth and fifteenth years, all 
the energies of hia nature turned to study. He became 
suddenly and completely absorbed in reading, and would 
be continually at work before scbool-time in the morning 
and during play-houra in the afternoon ; could hardly be 
induced to join the school games, and never willingly bad 
a book out of his hand. At this time he won easily all 
the literature prizes of the school, and, in addition to bis 
proper work, imposed on himself such voluntary tasks as 
the translation of the whole jJlneid in prose. He devoured 
all the books of history, travel, and fiction in the school 
library, and was forever borrowing more from the friend 
who tells the story. " In my mind's eye I now see him at 
sapper, sitting back on the form from the table, holding 
the folio volume of Burnet's 'History of his Own Time' 
between himself and the table, eating his meal from beyond 
it. This work, and Leigh Hunt's 'Esarainer' — which my 
father took in, and I nsed to lend to Seats — no doubt laid 
the foundation of his love of civil and religious liberty." 
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Bnt the books which Eeate read with tbe greatest eager- 
ness of all were books of ancient mythology, and he aeemed 
literally to learn by heart the cocteDts of Tooke's Panthe- 
on, Lcmpriere'a Dtctioaary, and the Bchooi obridgmstit by 
Tindal of Spence's Poiymetia — the first tbe most foolish 
and dull, the last the must scholarly and polite, of tbe vari- 
ous handbooks in which the ancient fables were presented 
in those days to the apprehension of youth. 

Trouble fell upon Ecats in the loidst of these ardent 
Btodies of his latter school-days. His mother had been for 
some time in failing health. First she was disabled by 
ehronic rheninatisni, and nt last fell into a rapid consump- 
tion, which carried lior o2 in February, 1810. We are told 
with what devotion her eldest boy attended her sick bed, 
— " be sat up whole nights with her in a great chair, would 
suffer nobody to give her medicine, or even eook her food, 
bnt himself, and read novels to her in her intervals of ease " 
V bitterly he mourned for bor wbeu she was gone 
— " he gave way to such impassioned and prolonged grief 
(hiding himself in a nook under tbe master's desk) as 
awakened the liveliest pity and sympathy in all who saw 
In the July following, Mrs. Jennings, being desirous 
to make the beat provision she could for her orphan grand- 
ebildren, "in consideration of tbe natural love and affection 
which she had for tbem," executed a deed putting them 
e of two guardians, to whom she made over, 
a trust for their benefit from the date of the 
instrument, the chief part of the property which she derived 
from her late husband under bis will.' Tbe gnardians were 
Mr. Rowland Sandell, merchant, and Mr. Richard Abbey, a 
wbalosale tea-dealer in Pancras Lane. Mrs. Jennings but 



' Rttielings v. Jenninga. 
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vived the execution of this deed more than four years,' but 
Mr. Abbey, with the consent of his co-trustee, seems at once 
to have taken up nil the responsibilitiss of the trust. Un- 
der his anthority John Keats was withdrawn from Bchool 
at the close of this same year 1810, irhen he was just fif- 
teen, and made to put on harness for tlie practical work of 
life. With no opposition, so far as we team, on his own 
part, he was Lonnd apprentice for a term of five years to a 
surgeon at Edmonton named Hammond. The only pict- 
ure we have of him in this capacity has been left by R. 5. 
Home, the author of Orion, who came as a small boy to 
the Enfield school just after Keats had left it. One day 
in winter Mr. Hammond had driven over to attend the 
school, and Keate with hira. Keats was standing with his 
head sunk in a brown study, holding the horse, when some 
of the boys, who knew his school reputation for pugnacity, 
dared Home to throw a snowball at him, which Home 
did, hitting Keats in the back, and then taking headlong 
to his heels, to his surprise got off scot free.' Keats 
during his apprenticeship used on his own account to be 
often to and fro between the Edmonton surgery and the 
Enfield school, His newly awakened passion for the 
pleasnres of literature and the imagination was not to be 
stifled, and whenever he could spare time from his work, 
he plunged back into his school occupations of reading 
and translating. He finished at this time his translation 
of the .^neid, aud was in the habit of walking over 
to Enfield once a week or oftener to see his friend 
Cowden Clarke, and to exchange books and " travel in 

' Mrs. Alice JenningB was buried at St, Stephen's, ColHm&n Street, 
December 19, IBH, aged 78. (Comumnicatioa from the Rev. J, W. 
Pratt, M.A.) 

' I owe this aaecdote to Mr. GoEse, who had it direct from Horne. 
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the realms of gold" with him. 
two would sit iu a ahady arbour ii 
the elder reading poetry 
his looks and exclamations of entbi 
tnUB day for Keata, Cowden Clarke introduced him for the 
first ti mo to S[jenscr, reading him the S!jiitka.lamiam ia 
the afternoon, and lending him the Faerie Queene to take 
away the same evening, It has been said, and truly, that 
no one who has not had the good fortune to be attracted 
to that poem in boyhood can ever completely enjoy it. 
The maturer student, appreciate as he may its inexhaustible 
beauties and noble temper, can hardly full to be in some 
degree put out by its arbitrary forma of rhyme and diction, 
and wearied by its melodious redundance, be will perceive 
the perplexity and discontinuousncss of the allegory, and 
the absence of real and breathing humanity, even the 
failure at times of clearneas of vision and strength of 
grasp, amidst all that luxnriance of decorative and sym- 
bolic invention, and prodigality of romantic incident 
and detail. It is otherwise with the uncritical faculties 
and greedy apprehension of boyhood. For them there is 
no poetical revelation like the Faerie Queene, no pleasure 
equal to that of floating for the first time along that ever^ 
buoyant stream of verse, by those shores and forests of 
enchantment, glades and wilderneases alive with glancing 
figures of tnigbt and lady, oppressor and champion, mage 
and Saracen — with niasijne and combat, pursuit and rescue, 
the chivalrous shapes and hazards of the woodland, and 
beauty triumphant or iu distress. Through the new world 
tbuB opened to him Keats went ranging with delight: 
"ramping" is Cowden Clarke's word; he showed, moreover, 
his own instinct for the poetical art by fastening with crit- 
ical enthusiasm on epithets of special felicity or power. 
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For instance, says his friend, " he hoisted liiraself up, and 
looted bnrly and dominant, aa be said, ' What an image 
that is — sea-shouldering whales /' " Spenser has been oft- 
en proved not only a great awakener of the love of poetry 
in yonth, but a great fertilizer of the germs of original 
poetical power whei'e they exist ; and Charles Brown, the 
most intimate friend of Keata doring two later years of 
hia life, states positively that it was to the inspiration of 
the faerie Queene that his lirst notion of attempting to 
write wa8 dne. " Though born to be a poet, he was igno- 
rant of his birthright until he had completed his eighteenth 
ye&r. It was the Faerie Qaeene that awakened his genius. 
In Spenser's fairy-land he was enchanted, breathed in a 
Dew world, and became another being ; till, enamoured of 
the stanza, he attempted to imitate it, and succeeded. 
This account of the sudden development of his poetic 
powers I first received from his brothers, and afterwards 
from himself. This, his earliest attempt, the ' Imitation 
of Spenser,' is in his first volume of poems, and it is pecul- 
iarly interesting to those acquainted with his history." ' 
Cowden Clarke places the attempt two years earlier, bat 
his memory for dates was, as he owns, the vaguest, and 
we may fairly assume him to have been mistaken. 

After he had thus first become conscious within him- 
self of the impulse of poetical composition, Keats went on 
writing occasional sonnets and other verses ; secretly and 
shyly at first like all young poets ; at least it was not until 
two years later, in the spring of 1 81 5, that he showed any- 
thing he had written to his friend and confidant, Cowden 
Clarke. In the meantime a change had taken place in bis 
WK7 of life. In the summer or autumn of 1814, mora 

I Houghtou MSa 
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than a year before tlie expiration of his term of sppren- 
tioesliip, he liad quarrelled with Mr. HammoDd and left 
him. The cause of their quarrel is not kuown, and Keats's 
own einglo aihisiou to it is when, once afterwards, speak- 
ing of the periodical changie and renewal of the bodily 
tiasues, he says, " Seven years ago it was not this hand 
which clenched itself at Hammond." It seems unlikely 
that the cause was any nej;!ect of duty on the part of the 
poet-npprentice, who was not devoid of tboroughness and 
resolution in the performance even of uncongenial tasks. 
At all events Mr. namraonil allowed the indentures to be 
cancelled, and Keats, being now nearly nineteen years of 
age, went to live In London, and continue the stody of 
his profession as a student at the hospitals (then for teach- 
ing purposes united) of St. Thomas's and Guy's, For the 
first winter and spring after leaving Edmonton he lodged 
alone at 6 Dean Street, Borough, and then for about a 
year, in company with some fellow-students, over a tallow- 
chandler's shop in St. Thomas's Street Thonce he went, 
in the summer of 1816, to join his brothers in lodgings in 
the Poultry, over a passage leading to the Queen's Head 
tavern. In the spring of 1817 they all three moved for a 
short time to 76 Cheapside. Between these several ad- 
dresses in London Keata spent a period of about two years 
and a half, from the date (which is not precisely fixed) of 
his leaving Eiimonton, in 1814, until April, 1817. 

It was in this interval, from his nineteenth to hia twenty- 
second year, that Keats gave way gradually to his growing 
passion for poetry. At first ho seems to have worked 
steadily enough along the lines which others had marked 
oat for him. His chief reputation, indeed, among h: 
low-students was that of a " cheerful, crotchety rhymester," 
tDQch given to scribbling doggerel verses in his friend^ 
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note-boolis.' But I LaTe before me the MS. book in which 
he took down his own notes of a course, or at loast the 
boginning of a course, of lectures on anatomy, and they 
are not those of a lax or inacearate studeuL The only 
sigDS of a wandering mind occnr on the margins of one 
or two pages, in the sliape of sketches (rather prettily 
touched) of panaies and other flowers ; but the notes them- 
selves are both full snd close, as far as they go. Poetry 
had indeed already become Kcats^s chief interest, but it is 
clear, at Ibo same time, thut he attended the hospitals and 
did hia work regularly, aequiring a fairly solid knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, of the rudiments of medical 
and surgical science, so that he was always afterwards able 
to speak on i^uch subjects with a certain mastery, On the 
26th of July, 1815, he pussed with credit bis examinatioQ 
as liceotiiite at Apothecaries' Hall. He was appointed a 
dresser at Guy's under Mr. Lucas on the 3d of March, 
1816, and the operaliiins which he performed or assisted 
'edbim no bungler. But his heart 
Its scientific part he could not feel 
ipation for his thoughts; he knew 
1 of philosophical curiosity in the 
mechanism and mysteries of the human frame which by 
turns attracted Coleridge and Shelley towards the study of 
medicine. The practical responsibilities of the profession 
at the same time weighed upon him, and he v/ss conscious 
of a kind of absent, uncaay wonder at his own skill. Voices 
and mioits that ho could not resist were luring his spirit 

' A specimen of sucii scribble, in the shape of a fragment of ro- 
muice narratiTe, compoaed in. the sbun Old-Engliah of Rowley, &nd 
in prose, not verse, will be found in The Fhiiosophy of SfysSerg, by 
W. C. Dendy (Lgadon, 1841), p. 99, and another, preserved by Mr. H. 
Btephena, in tlie Pk^Him! Works, ed. Forman {1 vol., 1884), p. 658. 
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nlong otiicr paths, and once wLen CowdeD Clarice naked 
liim about liis prospects and feelings in regard to his pro- 
fession, he frankly deckred his own sense of his oufitnese 
for it, with reasons such as this, that "the other day, 
during the lecture, there came a sunbeam into the room, 
and with it a whole troop of creatures floating in the ray ; 
and I was oS with them to Oberon and fairy-land." " My 
last operation," he once told Brown, " was the opening of 
a man's temporal artery. I did it with the utmost nicety, 
but reflecting on what, passed through my mind at the 
time, my dexterity seemed a miracle, and I never took np 
the lancet agHin." 

Keats at the same time was forming intimacies with 
other young men of literary tastes and occupations. His 
verses were beginning to be no longer written with a boy's 
secrecy, but freely addressed to and passed round among 
his fi'iends ; some of them attracted the notice and warm 
approval of writers of acknowledged mark and standing, 
and with their encouragement he had, about the time of 
hia coming of age (that is in the winter of 1816—17), con- 
ceived the purpose of devoting himself lo a literary life. 
We are not told what measure of opposition he encoun- 
tered on the point from Mr. Abbey, though there is evi- 
dence that he encountered some.' Probably that gentle- 
man regarded the poetical aspirations of his wai'd as mere 
symptoms of a boyish fever which experience would quick- 
ly cure. There was always a certain lack of cordiality in 
his relations with the three brothers as they j,Tew np. He 
giive places in his connting-house snccessivciy to George 
and Tom as they left school, but they both quitted him 
after a while; George, who bad his full share of the fami- 
ly pride, on account of slights experienced or imagined at 
' See A ppendii, p. 220. 
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the hands of a junior partner ; Tom in consequence of a 
settled infirmity of healtii wliich early disabled him for 
the practical work of Iif«. Mr. Abbey continued to man- 
age the money mattera of the Keats family — unskilfully 
enough, as will appear — and to do his duty by them as he 
anderatood it. Between him and John Keats there was 
never any formal quarrel. But that young brilliant spirit 
coald hnrdly have expected a responsible tea-dealer's ap- 
proval when he yielded himself to the influences now to 
be described. 



CHAPTER n. 

Particulars of Eurlj Life \\i Lunduii.— Frieodahips anil Pirat Poama. 
— Henrj Slephena,^ FclCcin Mathew. — Cowden Clarke. — Leigh 
Hunt: hia literary and peraonal influence.— John Hanailton Reyn- 
olds. — James Rice. — CorneliuB Webb. — Shelley. — Haydon. — Jo- 
seph Severn. — CliarleB Wells. — Olher acquaintancea. — Determina- 
tion to publifili. [19U— April, 1817.] 

When Keata moved from Dean Street to St. Thomas's 
Street JQ the summer of 1815, he at first occupied a joint 
sitting-room with two senior students, to the care of one 
of whom he fiaU been recommended by Astley Cooper.' 
When they left he arranged to live in the same house with 
two other students of his own age named George Wilson 
Mackereth and Henry Stephens. The latter, who was af- 
terwards a physician of repute near St. Albans, and later 
at Fincliley, haa left some interesting reminiscences of the 
time.' "He attended lectcirea," says Mr. Stephens of 
Keats, " and went through the usual routine, hut be had 
no desire to excel in that pursuit. . . . Poetry was to his 
mind the zenith of all his aspirations— the only thing 
worthy the attention of superior minds — so he thought — 
all other pursuits were mean and tame. ... It may readily 
be imagined that this feeling was accompanied by a good 

' See C, L. Feltoe, Memorials of J. F. South (London, 1S84), p. 81. 
• Houghton USS. See also Or. B. W. Klcharilaon ia tbo AsciepiaJ, 
vol. i., p. 134. 
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deal of pride aod some conceit, and that amongst mere 
medical atudenta he would walk and talk as ODe of tlic 
gods might be supposed to do when mingHng with mor- 
tals," On the whole, it seems " LittSe Keats " was popular 
among hia fellow-students, although sobject to occasional 
teasing on account of his pride, his poetry, and even his 
hirth as the son of a stable-keeper, Mr, Stephens goes on 
to tell how he himself and a student of St. Bartholomew's, 
a. merry fellow called Nenmarch, having some tincture of 
poetry, were singled out as companions by Eeats, with 
whom they nsed to discnss and compare verses, Keats tak- 
ing always the tone of authority, and generally disagreeing 
with their tastes. He despised Pope and admired Byron, 
bnt delighted especially in Spenser, caring more in poetry 
for the beanty of imagery, description, and simile than for 
the interest of action or passion. Ncwranrch used some- 
times to laugh at Keata and his flights — to the indignation 
of hia brothers, who came often to see him, aod treated 
bim as a person to be exalted, and destined to exalt the 
family name. "Qnestions of poetry apart," continues Mr. 
Stephens, " he was habitnally gentle and pleasant, and in bis 
Jifo steady and well - behaved — his absolute devotion to 
poetry prevented his having any other taste or indulging 
in any vice." Another companion of Kcats's early Lon- 
don days who sympathized with hia literary tastes was a 
certain George Feltou Mathew, the son of a tradesman 
whose family showed the young medical student some 
hospitality, " Keats and I," wrote, in 184S, Mr, Matbew 
— then a supernumerary ofBcial on the Poor-Law Board, 
struggling meekly under the comhined strain of a precari- 
family of twelve children, and a turn for the 
interpretation of prophecy — " Keats and I, though about 
age, and both inclined to literature, were in many 
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respects as dtSerent aa two individnala could be. He en- 
joyed good health — a fine flow of aoimal spirits — was fond 
of company — could aimiae himself admirably with the 
frivolities of life — and had great confidence in hiraaclf. I, 
on the other hand, was languid and melancholy — fond of 
repose — thoughtful beyond my years — and diffident to the 
last degree. - . . He was of the sceptical and republicaa 
school — an advocate for the inoovationa which vrere mak- 
ing progress in his time — a fault-finder with everything es- 
tablished. I, on the other hand, hated controversy and dis- 
pute — dreaded discord and disorder"' — and Keats, oar 
good Mr. Timorous farther testifies, was very kind and ami- 
able, always ready to apologize for shacking him. As to 
his poetical predilections, the impression left on Mr. Ma- 
thew quite corresponds with that recorded by Mr. Stephens : 
" He admired more the external decorations than felt the 
deep emotions of the Muse. He delighted in leading you 
through the mazes of elaborate description, but was leas 
conscious of the sublime and the pathetic. He used to 
spend many evenings in reading to me, but I never ob- 
served the tears nor the broken voice which are indicative 
of extreme sensibility." 

The exact order and chronology of Keats's own first ef- 
forts in poetry it is difficult lo trace. They were certainly 
neither precocious nor particularly promising. The cir- 
cumstantial account of Brown above quoted compels us to 
regard the lines In Imitation of Spenser as the earliest of 
all, and as written at Edmonton about tlie end of 1813 or 
beginning of 1814. They are correct and melodious, and 
contain few of those archaic or experimental eccentricities 
of diction which we shall find abounding a little later in 
Keats's wort. Although, indeed, the poets whom Keats 
' Hougtiton MSa 
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loved tlie best, botli firat ancl last, were those of the Eliza- 
betban age, it is clear tbat bis own earliest verses were 
raodelled timidly on the work of writers nearer his own 
time. His professedly Spenserian lines reGemble Dot bo 
macb Spenser as later writers who had written in bis meas- 
ure, and of these not the latest, Bjron,' but rather such 
milder minstrels as Shenstone, Thomson, and Seattle, or 
most of all, perhaps, the sentimental Irish poetess Mrs, 
Tighe, whose Pssycke had become very popular since hi-r 
death, and by its richness of imagery, and flowing and 
mosical versification, takes a place, now too little recognized, 
Among the pieces preluding the romantic movement of tlio 
time. That Rents was familiar with this lady's work is 
proved by his allusion to it in the lines, themselves very 
youthfully turned in the tripping manner of Tom Moore, 
which he addressed about this time to some ladies who 
had sent him a present of a shell. Ilia two elegiac stan- 
zas On Death, assigned by George Keata to the year 1814, 
are quite in an eighteenth-century style and vein of moral- 
izing. Equally so is the address To Hope of February, 
1815, with it!i "relentless fair" and its personified abstrac- 
tions, " fair Cheerfulness," " DisappoJntmentj parent of De- 
spmr," " that fiend Despondence," aud the rest. And once 
more in the ode To Apollo of the same date, the voice 
with which this young singer celebrates bis Elizabethan 
masters is an echo not of their own voice but rather of 
Gray's : 

" Thou biddest Shakspesre v&ve hia huai], 
Aad quickly forward apiing 
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The P«Mionii — a terrific band— 

And each vibrates the atriag 
That with ita tyrant temper beet accords, 
While from their Uaatci'a lips pour fartb the inspiring words. 
A silver irumpet Spcoser blows, 

And, as ita martial nates to ailenue flee, 
From a virgin chorus flows 

A hjmn in praise of npotless Chaarity. 
'Tis still ! Wild warbiings from the ^olian Ijre 
Enchanuuent softly breathe, and tiemblingly expire." 

The pieces above oited are all atnong the earliest of Keata's 
work, written either at EdmoDton or daring the. first year 
of his life in London. To the same class no doubt be- 
longs the inexpert and bojUli, almost giriish, sentimonlal 
sonnet To Byron, and probably that also, which is but a 
degree better, To Ckallerton (both only posthumously 
printed). The more firmly handled but still mediocre aon- 
aet on Leigh Hunt's release from prison brings us again to 
a fised date and a recorded occasion in the yonug poet's 
life. It was on either the Zd or the 3d of February, 
1816, that the brothers Hunt were discharged, after serving 
ont the term of imprisonment to which they hod been con- 
demned on the charge of libelling the Prince Regent two 
years before. Young Cowden Clarke, like so many other 
friends of letters and of liberty, had gone to offer his re- 
spects to Leigh Hunt in Snrrey jail, and the acquaintance 
tbua begun had warmed quickly into friendship. Within 
a few days of Hunt's release, Clarke walked in from En- 
field to call on him (presumably at the lodging he occu- 
pied at this time in the Edgeware Road). On his return 
Clarke met Keats, who walked part of the way homo with 
him, and as they parted, says Clai'ke, " he turned and gave 
me the sonnet entitled Written on the day that Mr. Leiph 
Sunt left prison. This I feel to be the first proof I had 
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reoMved of his having committed himself in verse; and 
how clearly do I recollect the conscious look nnd hesita- 
tion with which he offered it ! There are some momen- 
tary glances hy beloved friends that fade only with life." 

Not long afterwards Cowden Clarke left Enfield, nnd 
came to settle in London. Seats found him ont in his 
lodgings at Clerkenwell, and the two were soon meeting 
iB often, and reading together aa eagerly, as ever. One of 
the first books they attacked was a borrowed folio copy of 
Chapman's Homer. Afti^r a night's enthusiastic study, 
Clarke found, when he came down to breakfast the next 
morning, that Kciits, who had only left him in the small 
hoars, had already had time to compose and send him from 
the Borough the sonnet, now so famous as to be almost 
hacineyed. On Fimt Looking into Cfcapman's Homer: 

"Much have I imveli'il in the cpalms of gold. 

And many goodlj t^tatea end hingdome seen ; 

Round man; Western islands faare I been 
Wliich barda in f eak; to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one vide eipanse bad I been told. 

That deep-braw'd Homor ruled aa his demesne : 

Tel did I never breatlie its pare serene 
Till I heard Olupman «peak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his lieo ; 
Or like stout Cortttz whun with enisle eyes 

He stared at the FaciEo — and all hia men 
I Look'd at eaeh oilier with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Diirieii." 

Th« date of the incident cannot be precisely fixed, but H 
was when nights were short in the summer of 1815. The 
seventh line of the sonnet is an after-thought ; in the orig- 
inal copy sent to Cowden Cl^irke it stood more baldly, 
2* C ^ 
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"Yet ootild I never te!l what men might mean." Keata 
here for the first time approves himself a poet indeed. 
The concluding sestet is nimost ansurpasscd, nor can there 
be a finer instance of the alchemy of genius than tlie im- 
^B of the explorer, wherein a stray reminiscence of school- 
boy reading (with a mistake, it seems, as to the name, 
which should be Balboa and not Cortez, but what does it 
matter!) is conrerted into the perfection of appropriate 
poetry. 

One of the next services which the ever zealous and affec- 
tionate Cowden Clarke did his young friend was to make 
him personally known to Leigh Hunt, The acquaintance 
carried with it in the sequel some disadvantages and even 
penalties, but at first was a source of unmixed enconraga- 
ment and pleasure. It is impossible rightly to understand 
the career of Keats if we fail to realize the various modes 
in which it was affected by his intercourse with Hunt. The 
latter was the elder of the two by eleven years. He was 
the son, by marriage with an American wife, of an elo- 
quent and elegant, self-iudulgent and thriftless fashionable 
preacher of West Indian origin who had chiefly exercised 
bis vocation in the northern suburbs of London. Leigh 
Hunt was brought up at Christ's Hospital about a dozen 
years later than Lamb and Coleridge, and gained at sixteen 
Borne slight degree of precocious literary reputation with 
a volume of juvenile poems. A few years later he came 
into notice as a theatrical critic, being then a clerk in the 
Wat Office, an occupation which he abandoned at twenty- 
four (in 1808) in order to Join his brother, John Hunt, in 
the conduct of the Examiner newspaper. For five yeara 
the managers of that journal helped to fight the losing 
battle of liberalism, in those days of Eldon and of Caatle- 
rengh, with a dexterous brisk audacity, and a perfect sin- 
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oerity, if not profoaadaess, of conviction. At last the; 
were caught tripping, and condemned to two years' im- 
prisonment for strictures ruled libellous, and really stiug- 
ing as nell as just, on the character and person of the 
Prince Regent. Leigh Hunt bore Limaelf in his captivity 
with cheerful fortitude, and issued from it a sort of hero, 
liberal statesmen, philosophers, and writers pressed to offer 
hira their sympathy and society in prison, and his engag- 
ing presence and affluence of genial conversation charmed 
all who were brought in contact with him. Tall, straight,^ 
slender, and vivacious, with curly black hair, bright ooal- I 
black eyes, and " nose of taste," I«igh Hunt was ever one / 
of the most winning of companions, full of kindly smiles I 
and jests, of reading, gaiety, and ideas, with an infinity of , 
pleasant things to say of his own, yet the most sympathet- 
ic and deferential of listeners. If in some matters he was 
far too easy, and especially in that of money obligations, 
which he shrank neither from receiving nor conferring — 
only circumstances made him nearly always a receiver — 
still men of sterner fibre than Hunt have more lightly 
abandoned graver convictions than his, and been far less 
ready to sufier for what they believed. Liberals could 
not but contrast his smiling steadfastness under persecu- 
tion with the apostasy, as in the heat of the hour Ihey con- 
sidered it, of Soatbey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, In 
domestic life no man was more amiable and devoted under 
difScnlties, and none was better loved by bis friends, or 
requited them, so far as the depth of bis nature went, with 
a tmer warmth and loyalty. His literary industry was in- 
ant, hardly second to that of Soutbey himself. Ho 
had the liveliest faculty of enjoyment, coupled with a sin- 
gular quickness of intellectual apprehension for the points 
and qualities of what be enjoyed; and for the gentler 
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pliMsarcft, graces, aod luxuries (to use & word he loced) of 
liturature lio is the moat ncoumiilislicO of guides said in- 
terpretere, Ilis luiUkDer in crilicJsm lius at iu best an euy 
peoetTRtioD and flowing asobtmsive felicity tiio6t remote 
from thoae faults to whicb Colerid<;e uid De Quiucey, with 
their mure pbilosopliiu powers aod method, were subject, 
the fnults of pedantry and effort. The infirmity of Leigh 
Hunt's :<tyle is of an opposite kind. " iDcoiuparBbie," ac- 
cordiiig to Lamb's wolbknown pbi'aee, " as a fire-eide com' 
ponioD," it v/aa his luiefortnne tu carry too much of tbs 
fireside tone into literature, and to affect both ia prose 
and verse, but much more in the latter, an air of cb&tty 
familiarity and ease which possea too easily into Cockney 
pertneas. 

A CO III bi nation of accidents, political, peraoual, and lit- 
erary, caused this writer of amiable memory aud seoond- 
rate powers to exerciE^e, about llie time of which we are 
writing, a determining influence both on the work and the 
fortunes of stronger men. And first of bis influence od 
their work. He was as enthusiastic a stuiifut of "our 
earlier and noblt^ school of poetry " as Coleridge or Lamb, 
and though he had more appreciation than they of the 
characteristic exceUences of the " French school," the school 
of polished artifice and restraint which had come in since 
Dryden, he was not less bent on its overthrow, and on the 
return of English poetry to the paths of nature and free- 
dom. But he had his own conception of the manner in 
which this return should be effected. He did not admit 
that Wordsworth with his rustic simplicities and his re- 
cluse philosophy had solved the problem. " It was his 
intention," he wrote in prison, " by the beginning of next 
year to bring out a piece of some length ... in which Le 
would attempt to reduce to practice hie own ideas of ■aUsI 
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ie natnrai in sil.yle, and of tlie various and lejritimate bar- 
mony of ttie English heroic," The result of this intention 
was the Slori/ of Jiimini, begun before his proBecntioQ and 
pnbliahed a year after his release, in February or March, 
181S, " With the endeavour," so he repeated himself in 
the preface, " to recur to a freer spirit of versification, I 
have joined one of still greater importance — that of hav^ 
ing a free and idioniatic east of language." 

In versification Rant's aim was to bring back into nae 
the earlier form of the rhymed Engliah decasyllabic or 
"heroic" conplet. The innovating poets of the. time had 
abandoned this form of vorse (Wordsworth and Coleridge 
using it only in their earliest eSorts, before 1796); 
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I Campbell, Rogers, 
manner, to the is- 
, with which the 
Dsd been for more than a century eiclusively 
The two contrasted systems of handling the 
measure may best be understood if we compare the 
rhythm of a poem written in it to one of thoae designs in 
hangings or wall-papers which are made up of two differ- 
ent patterns in combination : a rigid or geometrical gronnd 
pattern, with a second flowinj^ or free pattern winding in 
and out of it. The regular or ground pattern, dividing 
the field into even spaces, will stand for the fixed or strict- 
ly metrical divisions of the verse into equal pairs of rhym- 
ing lines; while the flowing or free pattern stands for its 
other divisions — dependent not on metre but on the sense 
— into clauses and periods of variable length and struct- 
tire. Under the older system of versification the sentence 
or period had been allowed to follow its own laws, with a 
movement untrammelled by that of the metre ; and the 
beauty of the result depeniled upon the skill and feeling 
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witli wliich this free element of the pattern was made to 
play about and interweave itself with the fixed clement, 
the flow and divisions of tlio sentence now crossing and 
now coinciding with those of the metre, the sense now 
drawing attention to the rhyme and now withholding it. 
For examples of this system and of ita charm we have 
only to torn at random to Chancer ; 

" I-cloEhed was sche freah for to deTyae. 
flir yelwB hair waa browded in a. ireaw^ 
Bi^hjnide her bak, » jerde long; I gettse, 
And in the garden as the sanne uprisie 
She walkoth up and donn, and as hir liate 
She gHthercth Qoures, purty white and reed^ 
To make a aoCil garland for here beede, 
And as mi aungal herenlyche sche song." 
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Chaucer's conception of the measure prevails throngb- 
ont the Elizahethan age, bnt not exclnsively or uniformly. 
Some poets are more inobservant of the metrical division 
than he, and keep the movement of their periods as inde- 
pendent of it as possible, closing a sentence anywhere 
rather than with the close of the couplet, and making nse 
constantly of the enjambement, or way of letting the senae 
flow over from one line to another, without panse or em- 
phasis on the rhyme-word. Others show an opposite ten- 
dency, especially in epigrammatic or sententious passages, 
to clip their sentences to the pattern of the metre, fitting 
single propositions into single lines or couplets, and letting 
the stress fall regularly on the rhyme. This principle 
gradually gained ground during the seventeenth century, 
as every one knows, and prev^ls strongly in the work of 
Dryden. But Dryden has two methods which he freely 
employs for varying the monotony of his couplets : in s©- 
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rions narrative or didactic serse, the use of the triplet and 
the Alexandrine, thoa: 

" Fiill bowls of wine, of hanej, milk, and blood 
Were poured upon the pile of burning wood. 
And hissing flames receiie, and hungr; licit the food. 
TheD tlirice the mounted Bquadrons ride around 
Tlie fire, and Arctte'R name tber Ihrice resound; 
'Hail and farewell,' thej shouted thrice amain, 
Thrioe facing to the left, and thrice Chej turned ague — " 

snd in lively colloquial verse the ose, not ancommon also 
with the Elizabetbans, of disyllabic rhymes; 

" I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye ; 
I aoi the ghost of poor departed Nellj. 
Siieet ladieH, be uot frighted ; I'll be civil ; 
Fm what I was, a little barmleea devil" 

In the hands of Pope, tiie poetical legislator of the fol- 
lowing century, these expedients arc discarded, and the 
fixed and purely metrical element ju the design is suSered 
to regulate and control the other element entirely. The seu- 
tence-Btructnre loses its freedoni, and periods and clauses, 
instead of being allowed to develop themselves at their 
ease, are compelled mechanically to coincide with and re- 
peat the metrical divisions of the verse. To take a famous 
instance, and from a passage not Bonteatious, but fanciful 
and discursive : 

" Some in the Gelds of purest letlier play. 
And baak and wbilen io the blaze of daj. 
Some guide the oourse of wand'ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planetg tbroagb the boundleBS akj. 
Bome lesa refined, beneath the moon's pale light 
Pursue the stara that shoot across the night, 
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Or seek the mista in gcouer air below. 
Or dip iheir pinionB in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempesw on the wintry maio, 
Or o'er tbe glebe dietjl tbe kindly run." 

Leigh Eont'a theory was that Pope, with all hie skill, 

had spoiled instead of perfecting his instrament, and that 
tbe last true master of the heroic couplet had been Dry- 
den, on whom tbe verse of Simini ia avowedly modelled. 
The result is an odd bleading of the grave and the coUo- 
qoial cadences of Dryden, without hia characteristic nerve 
and energy in either: 

" The prince, at ihia, would bend on her an eye 
Cordial eiiaugb, and kias her tenderly ; 
Nor, to say truly, wua be slow in commOD 
To accept the attentions of this lorcly womsn; 
But the meantime he look do generous puna. 
By mutual pleuiug, to secure his gains; 
He entered not, in turn, in bur delights. 
Her books, her Sowers, her taste for rural sights ; 
Nay, scarcely her sweet singiog minded be 
Unless his pride was roused by company ; 
Or when to please him, after martial play. 
She strained her lute to some old Sery lay 
Of fierce Orlando, or ot Ferumbras, 
Or Kyan's cloak, or bow by the rod grass 
In battle jou might know where Biciutrd was." 



It is usually said that to the example thus set by Lugh 
Hunt in Rimini is due the rhythmical form alike of Sn- 
dymion and Epipiyekiditm, of Eeats's Epistlti to bis 
friends and Shelley's Letter to Maria Qisborne. Certainly 
the Epistles of Keats, both as to sentiment and rhythm, 
are very much in Hunt's manner. But the earliest of 
them, that to 0. F. Mathew, is dated NoTember, 1815, when 
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Simini was not yet published, and when it appears Eeats 
did not yet know Hunt personally. He may, indeed, have 
known bis poem in MS, througji Clarke or others ; or tbe 
likeness of his work to Hunt's may havo arisen indepen- 
entlyt as to style, from a natural affinity of feeling; and 
as to rhythm, from a familiarity with the disyilahic rhyme 
and the " overflow " as used by some of the Elizabethan 
writers, particnlaiOy by Spenser in Mother Habbard's Tale, 
and by Browne in Srilannia's Paslnrals, At all events 
the appearance of Rimini tended nn questionably to en- 
courage and confirm him in his practice. 

As to Hunt's success with his "ideas of what is natural 
in style," and his " free and idiomatic cast of langu^e " to 
supersede the stylos alike of Pope and Wordsworth, the 
specimen of his which wo have given is perhaps enough. 
The taste that guided him so well in appreciating the works 
of others deserted him often in original composition, but 
nowhere so completely as in Rimini. The piece, indeed, is 
not without agreeable passages of picturesque colour and 
description, but for the rest the pleasant creature does but 
exaggerate in this poem the chief foible of his prose, re- 
doubling his vivacions airs where they are least in place, 
and handling the great passions of the theme with a tea- 
party manner and vocabulary that are intolerable. Con- 
temporaries, welcoming as a relief any departure from the 
outworn poetical conventions of tbe eighteenth century, 
found, indeed, something to praise in Leigh Hunt's Himini, 
and ladies are said to have wept over the sorrows of the 
hero and heroine; but what, one can only ask, must be 
the sensibilities of the human being who can endure to 
bear the story of Paolo and Francesca — Dante's Paolo and 
Francesca^ — diluted through four cantos in a style like 
this ?— 
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" What need I teU of IotpIj ITpa and eyes, 
A alipaome waiat, and bosom's balmy rise ? — " 

" How cbarniiiig. would he think, Ca see hor here, 
How heightpnpd then, and perfect would appear 
The two dirinesC things the world biu got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot." 

When Keata and Shelley, with their immeasurably finer 
poetica] gifts and instincts, successively followed Leigh 
Hunt in the attempt to add a familiar lenity of style to 
variety of movement in this metre, Shelley, it need not be 
said, was in no danger of falling into any such underbred 
strain as this; but Keats at Srst falls, or is near falling, 
into it more than once. 

Next as to the influence which Ijcigh Hunt involuntarily 
exercised on his friends' fortunes, and their estimation by 
the world. We have seen how he found himself, in pris- 
on, and for some time after his release, a kind of political 
hero on the liberal side, a part for whicb nature had by no 
means fitted him. This was in itself enough to mark him 
out as a special butt for Tory vengeance ; yet that ven- 
geance would hardly have been so inveterate as it was but 
for other secondary causes. During hia imprisonment 
Leigh Hunt had reprinted from the Reflector, with notes 
and additions, an airily presumptuous trifle in verse called 
the Feast of the Poels, which he had written about two 
years before. In it Apollo is represented as convoking 
the contemporary British poets, or pretenders to the poet- 
ical title, to a session, or rather to a supper. Some of 
those who present themselves the god rejects with scorn, 
others he cordially welcomes, others he admits with reserve 
and admonition. Moore and Campbell fare the beat; 
Sonthey and Scottare accepted, but with reproof; Coleridga 
and Wordsworth chidden and dismissed. The criticisms 
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are not more short-sighted than those even of just and 
able men commonly are on tljeic contemporaries. The 
bitterneB3 of the " Lost Leader " feeling to which we have 
referred accounts for much of Hunt's disparagement of 
the Lake writers, while in common with all liberals ho was 
prejudiced against Scott as a conspicuous high Tory and 
friend to tings. But he quite acknowled^dd the genius, 
vhile he condemned the defection, and also what he 
thonght the poetical perversities, of Wordsworth. His 
treatment of Scott, on tbe other hand, is idly Qippant and 
patronising. Now it so happened that of tbe two cham- 
pions who were soon after to wield, one the bludgeon, 
and tbe other the dagger, of Tory criticism in Edinburgh, 
— I mean Wilson and Lockbart — Wilson was the cordial 
friend and admirer of Wordsworth, and Lockbart a man 
of muny hatreds bnt one great devotion, and that devotion 
was to Scott Hence a part at least of tbe peculiar and, as 
it might seem, paradoxical rancour with whicii the gentle 
Hunt, and Keats as bis friend and supposed follower, were 
by-and-bye to be persecvited in Blackwood. 

To go back to the point at which Hunt and Eeals fir.'it 
became known to each other. Cowden Clarke began by •. 
carrying up to Hunt, who had now moved from the Edge- 
ware Road to a cottage in the Vale of Health at Hamp- 1 
stead, a few of Keats's poems in manuscript. Horace Smith 1 
was with Hunt when the young poet's work was shown I 
him. Both were eager in its praises, and in questions con- 
cerning tbe person and character of the author. Cowden 
Clarke at Hunt's request brought Keats to call on him 
soon afterwards, and has left a vivid account of their pleas- 
ant welcome and conversation. The introduction seems 
to have taken place earlv in the spring of 1816.' Keats 

' See Appendii, p. 220. 
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immediatelv afterwards became intimate in llx; naR>pst«ad 
houseLold, aod for tlie next vear or two Hunt's was the 
BtrongeHt intellectual infliience to wljicb lie ytas subject. 
So far as opinions were concerned, Ibose of Keats had at- 
rescly, as we bave seen, been partly formed in boyliood 
bv Leigh Hani's writings in the Exatnmtr. Host was a 
confirmed sceptic as to established creeds, and supplied 
their place with a private gospul of cheerfulness, or sTstem 
of sentimental optimism, inspired partly by his own annny 
temperament, and partly by tbe hopeful doctrineB of eigh- 
teenth-century philosophy in France. Keats shared the 
natural sympathy of generous youth for Hunt's liberal and 
optimistic view of things, and. he had a mind naturally 
unapt for dogma — ready to entertain and appreciate any 
set of ideas according as his imagination recognised their 
beaaty or power, he could never wed himself to any as 
representing oitimate truth. In matters of poetic feeling 
and fancy Keats and Hunt had not a little in caramon. 
Both alike were given to" luiuriating" somewhat effusive- 
ly and fondly over the " deliciouaness " of whatever they 
liked in art, books, or nature. To the every-day pleasures 
r and the English fields Hunt brought in a lower 
degree the same alertness of perception, and acuteness of 
:s and im^oative enjoyment, which in Keats were 
intense beyond parallel. In his lighter and shallower 

y Hunt also felt with Keats the undying charm of classic 
fable, and was scholar enough to produce about this time 
1 agreeable tranalationa of the Sicilian pastorala, and 

le, less adequate, of Homer. The poets Hunt loved 
best were Ariosto and the other Italian raabtera of the chiv- 
alroas-fancifn! epic style ; and in English be was devoted 
to Keats'a own favonrite, Spenser. 

The name of Spenser is often coupled with that of " Lib- 
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erUs," "tbe lov'd LibertaB," meaning Leigii Hunt, in the 
rerses written l>y Keats Rt this time. He attempts in 
some of thcae verses to embody tbe spirit of tbe Fairit 
Qumne in tbe metre of Rimini, and in others to exprcis 
in the Mme form the pleasures of nature as ho felt them 
in straying about the beautiful, then rural, Eampstuad 
woods and slopes In the aammer of 1616 he seetDs to 
have spent a good deal of his time at tbe Vale of llealtb, 
where a bed was made up for him in tbe library. In one 
poem he dilates at length on the associations suggested by 
the basts and knick-knacks in the room ; and the sonnet 
beginning, " Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here and 
there," records pleasantly his musings as he walked home 
from his friend's house one night in winter. We find him 
presenting Hunt with n crown of ivy, and receiving a set 
of sonnets from him ia return. Or they would challenge 
each other to tbe composition of rival pieces on a chosen 
theme. Cowden Clarke, in describing one such occasion 
in December, 1816, when they each wrote to time a sonnet 
<m the Qraanhojiper and Criokel, has left ub a pleasant pict- 
ure of tbeir relations: 

"The evaut of the after-acrutln; was ous of many each ocour- 
reucei vliicb have riveted tlie meraory of Leigh Hunt in mj uSee- 
titmate regard and adtnirfttioo for luiaffected generositj and perfeotlj- 
DDpretentiouB encouragement. His sincere look of pUnaura at the 
fint line— 

" 'Tbe poetry of earth Is never dead.' 

prosperooB opctuDgl' he aBad; and when he came to the 
tenth and eleventh lines — 

" ' On a lone winter momiog, when the frost 
Hath wTouglit a silence ' — 
'Ah, diat's perfect I Bravo Keats 1' And then he vent oo in a dila- 
n the duiiibiicsa of Mature ilurinj; the season's Huapenaton and 
lorpidilj." 
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Through Leigh Hunt Keats was before long introduced 
to B number of congenial spirits. Among them he at- 
tached himself especinlly to one John Hamilton Rey nolda, 
a poetic aspirant who, though a year younger than him- 
self, had preceded him with his first literary venture. 
Reynolds was horn at Shrewsbury, and his father settled 
afterwards in London as writing-master at the Blue Coat 
School. He lacked health and energy, but has left the 
reputation of a brilliant playful wit, and the evidence of 
a charming character and no slight literary talent. He 
held a clerkship in an Insurance office, and lived in Little 
Britain with his family, including three sisters with whom 
Keats was also intimate, and the eldest of whom after- 
wards married Thomas Hood. His earliest poems show 
him inspired feelingly enough with the new romance and 
nature sentiment of the time. One, So/Se, is an indifferent 
imitation of Byron in his then fashionable Oriental vein ; 
much better work appears in a volume published in the 
year of Keats's death, and partly prompted by the writer's 
relations with him. In a lighter strain Reynolds wrote a 
musical entertainment which was brought out in 1819 at 
what is now the Lyceum theatre, and about the same time 
offended Wordsworth with an anticipatory parody of Pe- 
ter Bell, which Byron assumed to be the work of Moore. 
In 1822 he produced a spirited sketch in prose and verse 
purporting to relate, under the name Peter Corcoran, the 
fortunes of an amateur of the prize-ring ; and a little later, 
ID conjunction with Hood, the volume of anonymous Odet 
and Addresses to Emintnt Persons which Coleridge on its 
appearance declared confidently to be the work of Lamb. 
But Reynolds had early given up the hope of living by 
literature, and accepted the offer of an opening in busi- 
ness as a solicitor. In 1818 he inscribed a farewell son- 
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net to the Moses in a copy of Sbakspeare whiuL bo g&ve 
to Eeata, and in 1821 be writes again, 



I give up cirawliDg verse for drawing leasea." 



In point of fact, Reynolds coatinaed for years to contrib- 
ute to the London Magazine and other reviews, and to 
vork occasionally in conjunctioQ nith Hood. But neither 
in literature nor law did he attain a position commensurate 
with the promise of his yonth. Starting level, at the time 
of which we apeak, with men who are now in the first 
rank of fame — with Keats and Sbollej — he died in 1863 
as Clerk of tlio Coantj at Newport, Isle of Wight, and it 
is only in association with Keats that liis name will live, 
Kot only was he one of the warmest friends Keats had, 
entertaining from the first an enthusiastic admiration for 
his powers, as a sonnet written early in their acquaintance 
pTOTes,' but also one of tlie wisest, and hy judicious ad- 
vice more than once saved bim from a mistake. In con- 
nection with the name of Reynolds among Keats's asso- 
ciates must be mentioned that of his inseparable friend, 
James Kice, a young solicitor of literary tastes and infinite 
jest, chronically ailing or worse in health, hat always, in 
Keats's words, "coming on his legs again like a cat;" ever 
cheerful and willing in spite of his sufEerings, and indefat- 
igahle in good offices to those about bim. "Dear noble 
generous James Rice," records Dilke — " the best, and in his 
quaint way one of the wittiest and wisest, men I ever 
knew," Besides Reynolds, aoothor and more insignificant 
rhyming member of Hunt's set, when Keats first joined 
it, was one Cornelius Webb, remembered now, if remom- 
' See Appcadii, p. 320. 
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bered at all, by Blackwood's derisory quotation of hia lines 

on — 

-' Keata, 
The Muaes' enn of promise, and what feats 
He yet msj do—" 

as well as by a disparaging allusion in one of Kcats's own 
later letters. He disappeared early from the circle, but not 
before he bad caugLt enough of its spirit to write sonnets 
and poetical addresses which might almost be taken for the 
work of Hunt, or even for that of Keats himself in hia 
weak moments.' For some years afterwards Webb served 
aa press-reader in the printing-office of Messrs. Clowes, be- 
ing charged especially with the revision of the Quarterly 
proofs. Towards 1830-1840 he re-3ppeared in literature 
as Cornelius " Web be," author of the Man about Tovm^ 
and other volumes of cheerful gossiping Cockney essays, 
to which the Quarterly critics extended a patronising no- 
tice. 

An acquaintance more interesting to posterity which 
Keats made a few months later at Leigh Hunt's was that 
of Shelley, his senior by only three years. During the 
harrowing period of Shelley's life which followed the sui- 
cide of his first wife — when his principle of love, a law to 
itself, had in action entailed so dire a consequence, and his 
obedience to his own morality had brought bim into such 
harsh collision with the world's — the kindness and afiec- 
tion of Leigh Hunt were among his chief consolations. 
After his marri^e with Mary Godwin he flitted often, 
alone or with his wife, between Great Marlow and Hainp- 
Btead, where Keats met him early in the spring of 1817. 
" Keats," says Hunt, " did not take to Shelley as kindly as 

' Sec parljcularly the Invocalum Co Sleep id the little volume o( 
Webb's poems pu'Jiabeil b/ the OUiers lu 1821. 
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Sbelley did to him," and adds the comrawit, " Keata, being 
B little too BeDsitire on the score of iiis origin, felt inclined 
to see in every msn of liirth a sort of natural enemy." 
"He was banghty, and had a fierce batred of rank," aaya 
Haydon in bis unqualified whv. Wiiere hut pride Iind not 
been oronaed by anticipation, Ecats bud a geoiaa for friond- 
abip, but towards Sbellcy we fiod liim in fact maintaining 
a tone of reserve, and even of something like moral and 
intellectual patronage, at first, no doubt, by way of defence 
against the possibility of social or material patront^o on 
tbe other's part; but he should soon have Icatnt better 
than to apprehend anything of the bind from one whose 
delicacy, according to all evidence, was as perfect and un- 
mistakable as his kindness. Of Shelley's kindness Keats 
had in the sequel sufiicient proof ; in the meantime, until 
Shelley went abroad the following year, tbe two met often 
at Hunt's without becoming really intimate. Pride and 
social sensitiveness apart, we can imagine that a full nnder- 
standing was not easy between tliem, and that Keats, with 
his strong vein of every-day humanity, sense, and huraonr, 
and his innate openness of mind, may well have been as 
much repelled as attracted by tbe unearthly ways and ac- 
cents of Shelley, his passionate negation of the world's 
weeds and the world's law, and bis intense proselytizing 
ardour. 

It was also at Hunt's house that Keats for the first time 
met by pre-arrangeraent, in the beginning of November, 
1816, the painter Haydon, whose influence soon became 
hardly second to that of Hunt himself. Haydon was now 
thirty. He had lately been victorious in one of the two 
great objects of his ambition, and had achieved a tempo- 
rary semblance of victory in the other. He had been 
mainly instrumental in getting the pre-eminence of the 
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Elgin marbles amoog tbe norks of the sculptor's art ac- 
knowledged ID tbe teeth of hostile cliques, aod their acqoi- 
eitioD for the natiuo secured. This is Uaydon's chief real 
title lo tlie regard of posterity. His other and life-long, 
hnlf insane eadcBVour was to persuade the world to take 
(lira at his own estimate, as the man chosen by Providence 
to add the crown of heroic painting to tbe other glories of 
his country. His indomitable higit-flaiuiog energy and in- 
dustry, bis strenuous self-reliance, his eloquence, vehemence, 
and social gifts, the clamour of his self-assci'tion and of hia 
fierce oppugnancy against tbe academic powers, even his 
unabashed claims for support on friends, patrons, and soci- 
ety at large, bad won for him much convinced or half-con- 
vinced attention and encouragement, both in tbe world of 
art and letters and in that of dilettanteism and fashion. 
Ilis first two great pictures, "Dentatus" and "Macbeth,'' 
had been dubiously received; bis last, the "Judgment of 
Solomon," with acclamation ; be was now busy ot 
more ambitious than all, " Christ's Entry into Jerusalem," 
and while, as usual, sunk deep in debt, was perfectly confi- 
dent of glory, Vain confidence — for he was in truth a 
man whom nature had endowed, as if maliciously, with one 
part of tbe gifts of genius and not tbe other. Its energy 
and voluntary power be possessed completely, and no n 
has ever lived at a more genuinely exalted pitch of feeling 
and aspiration, " Never," wrote he about this time, " have 
I bad such irresistible and perpetual urginga of future 
greatness. I have been like a man with air-bailoona under 
hia arm-pita and ether in hia soul. While I was painting, 
walking, or thinking, beaming flashes of energy followed 
and impressed me. . . . They came over me, and shot across 
me, and shook me, till I lifted up my heart and thanked 
God." But for all bis sensationa and conviction of powe^ 
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the other half of geniiiB — the half which resides not in 

energy aod will, but ia faculties which it is the busiaesa of 
energy and will to apply — was denied to Haydou ; its fital 
gifts of choice and of creation, its magic power of working 
on the materials oSered it by experience, its felicity of 
touch and insight, were not in him. Except for a stray 
note here and there, an occasional bold conception, or a 
touch of craftsmanship caught from greater men, the pict- 
ures with which he esultingly laid siege to immortality be- 
long, as posterity has JQstly felt, to the kingdom not of 
true heroic art, but of rodomontade. Eveu iu drawing 
from the Elgin marbles, naydou fails almost wholly to ex- 
press the beauties which he enthusiastically perceived, and 
loses every distinction and every subtlety of the original. 
Tery much better is his accouQt of them in words, as, in- 
deed, Gaydon's chief intellectual power was as an observer, 
and his best instrument the pen. Readers of hia journals 
and correspondence know with what fluent, effective, if 
often overcharged, force and vividness of style he can relate 
an experience or touch oS a character. But in this, the 
literary form of expression, also, as often as he flies higher, 
and tries to become imaginative and impressive, wc find 
only the same self-satisfied void turgidity, and proof of b 
commonplace mind, as in his paintings. Take, for instance, 
in relation to Keats himself, Haydon's profound admoni- 
tion to him as follows: "God bless you, lay dear Keats I 
do not despair; collect incident, study character, read 
Shakspere, and trust in Providence, and you will do, you 
must ;" or the following precious expansion of aa image 
in one of the poet's sonnets on the Elgin marbles : " I know 
not a finer image than the comparison of a poet unable to 
express his high feelings to a sick eagle looking at the sky, 
where he must have remembered his former towering* 
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amid the bhue of datzling sunbeama, in the pave espanae 
of glittering clouds ; dow and then passing angels, on heav- 
enly errands, lying at the nill of the wind with moveless 
wings, or pitching downward with a fiery rush, eager and 
intent on objects of ttieir seeking — " 

But it was the gifts and faculties which Haydon pos- 
sessed, and not those he lacked, it was the ardour and en- 
thusiasm of his temperament, and not his essential coiu- 
monness of mind and faculty, that impressed his associates 
as they impressed biniaeif. The most distinguished spirits 
of the time were among his friends. Some of them, like 
Wordsworth, held by hira always, while his imperions and 
importunate egotism wore out others after a while. He 
was justly proud of his industry and strength of purpose ; 
proud also of his religious faith and piety, and in the habit 
of thanking his Maker effusively in set terms for special 
acts of favoar and protection, for this or that happy in- 
spiration in a picture, for deliverance from " pecuniary 
emergencies," and the like. "I always rose up from my 
knees," he says strikingly in a letter to Keats, "with a re- 
freshed fury, an iron-olencbed firmness, a crystal piety of 
feeling that sent me streaming on with a repulsive power 
against the troubles of life." And he was prone to hold] 
himself up as a model to bis friends in both particulars, 1 
leotaring them on faith and conduct while he was living, ] 
it might be, on tbeir bonnty. Experience of these quali- ' 
ties partly alienated Keats froiii !iim in the long run. But 
at first sight Haydan had much to attract the spirits of 
ardent youth about him as a leader, and he and Seats 
were mutually delighted when they m«t. Each struck fire 
from the other, and they quickly became close friends and 
comrades. After an evening of high talk at the beginning 
»f their acquaintance, on the 19th of November, 1816, the 



yoQng poet wrote to Haydon aa follows, joining fais □ 
with tUose of Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt : 



"Last evening wrought q 
le tollowiug: 



It forbear aending fou 



Great spirits uow on eartb are sojourning: 
Be of the cloud, tlie catarooc, the lake, 
Who on Helvellju'a summit, wide awake, 

Ottcbei hiB freebness from Arcbangel'a wing: 

He of cbe rose, the violet, the sprittg, 
The aooial Bmile, the chain for Freedoia'a take, 
And la I wboau BteadfascncsB would neiur take 

A meaner sound than Raphael's whispering. 

And other apiriu there ace fitanding apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come; 

These, these will giie the world another heart, 
And other pulses. Bear ^e not the hum 

OF mighty workings in the humaa mart? 
Listen awhile, je nations, and be dumb." 

Hftydon vas not unused to compliments of this kiod. 
The three well'known sonnets of Wordsworth bad been 
addressed to him a year or two before; and about the 
eame time as Keats, John Ilajnilton Reynolds also wrote 
him a sonnet of enthnsiaatic sympathy and admiration. 
In his reply to Keats he proposed to hand on the above 
piece to Wordsworth — a proposal which " pats me," an- 
swers Keats, " out of breath — you know with what rever- 
ence I woald send my well-wishes to hira." Haydon sug- 
gested, moreover, what I cannot hnt think the needless and 
_ regrettable mutilation of the sonnet by leaving out the 

Wk words after "workings" in the lust line but one. The 
^M poet, however, accepted the su^^estion, and his editors 
^H have respected his decision. Two other sonnets, which 
^H Keata wrote at this time, after vbiting the Elgin marbles 
^H with his new friend, are indifferent poetically, but do 
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credit to his sincerity in that he refoses to go into stock 
raptures od the subject, confessing hia inability rightly to 
grasp or analyse the impressions he bad received. By the 
spring of the following year his intimacy with Haydon 
WHS at its height, and we find the painter giving hia young 
friend a standing invitation to hia studio in Great Marl- 
borough Street, declaring him doarer than a brother, and 
praying that their hearts may be buried together. 

To complete the gronp of Kcats's friends in these days, 
we have to thiuk of two or three others known to him 
othertviae than through Hunt, and not belonging to the 
Hunt circle. Amoug these were the family and friends 
of a Miss Geoi^iana Wylie, to whom George Keats was 
attached. She was the daughter of a navy officer, with 
wit, sentiment, and an attractive irregular cast of beauty, 
and Eeata on hia own account had a great liking for her. 
On Valenline'a day, 1816, we find him writing, for George 
to send her, the first draft of the lines beginning, "Hadst 
thou lived in days of old," afterwards amplified and pub- 
lished in his firat volume.' Through the Wylies Keats be- 
came acquainted with a certain William Haslam, who was 
afterwarda one of his own and his brothers' best friends, 
but whose character and person remain indistinct to us; 
and through Haslam with Joseph Severn, then a very young 
and struggling student of art, Severn was the son of an 
engraver, and to the despair of his father had determined 
to be himself a painter. He bad a talent also for music, 
8 strong love of literature, and doubtless something al- 
ready of that social charm which Mr. Ruskin describes in 
him when they firat met five-and- twenty years later at 
Some.' From the moment of their introduction Severn 
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JOSEPH SEVEKN-CHAKLE3 WELLS. 



fonnd in Keats his very idea! of the poetical cLaraotct 
realized, and attached himself to him with sd adrniriDg 
ftffection. 

A still yoDDger member of the Keats circle was Charles 
Wells, afterwards author of Storiet aflef Nature, and of 
that singular and strongly imi^ined Biblical drama or 
" dramatic poem " of Joseph and his Brethren, which hav- 
ing fallcD dead in its own day has been resuscitated by a 
gronp of poets and critics in ours. Wells had been a 
school companion of Tom Keats at Enfield, and was now 
living with his family in Featherstone buildings. He has 
been described by those who knew him aa a sturdy, bois- 
teiOQB, blae-eyed and red-beaded lad, distinguished in those 
days chiefly by an irrepressible spirit of fun and mischief. 
He was only about fifteen when he sent to John Keats the 
present of roses acknowledged in the sonnet beginning, 
"Aa late I rambled in the happy fields." A year or two 
later Keats quarrelled with him for a practical joke played 
on Tom Keats without due consideration for his state of 
health; and the Stories after Nature, published in 1822, 
are said to have been written in order to show Keats " that 
he too could do something." 

Thus by his third winter in London our obscurely born 
and half-schooled young medical student found himself 
f«r!y launched in a world of art, letters, and liberal aspira- 
tions, and living in familiar intimacy with some, and friend- 
ly acquaintance with others, of the brightest and most 
ardent spirits of the time. His youth, origin, and temper 
ament alike saved him from anything but a healthy rela- 
tion of equality with hia younger, and deference towards 
his elder, companions. But the power and the charm of 
genius were already visibly npon Lim. Portraits both 
verbal and other eidst iu abundance, enabling us to realize 
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his presenae and tbe impreBsJon wbicb be made. "The 
character RDd expresKion of bis features," it is atud, " if ould 
arrest even tbc casual pneseuger io tlie street." A smail, 
handsouie, ardent - looking youtli — tha stature little over 
five feet; tbe figure compact and wtll -turned, with tbe 
neck tbrust eagerly forward, carrying a »tn>sg and sbapely 
head set oS by thickly clustering gold-broirn hair ; the 
featnres powerful, finished, and mobile ; the mouth rich 
and wide, with an espreasion at once combative and sensi- 
tive in tbe extreme; the forehead not high, but broad and 
strong ; the eyebrows nobly arched, and eyes hazel-brawn, 
Uqaid-Hashing, viaibly inspired — "an eye that bad an in- 
ward look, perfectly divine, like a Dulpluan priestess who 
saw visions," " Keats was the only man I ever met who 
seemed and looked conscious of a high calling, except 
Wordsworth." These words are Haydon's, aad to the 
same efEect Leigh Hunt: "The eyes mellow and glowiog, 
large, dark, and aensitive. At tlie recital of a noble action 
or a beautiful thought they would suSuae with tears, and 
bis mouth trembled." It is noticeable that his friends, 
whenever they begin to describe his looks, go off in thia 
way to tell of the feelings and the soul that shono through 
them. To return to Usydon : " He was in his glory in 
the fields. The humming of a bee, the sight of a flower, 
tbe glitter of the sun, seemed to make his nature tremble; 
then bis eyes fiasbed, bis cheek glowed, and his mouth 
quivered." In like manner George Keata: "John's eyes 
moistened and bis lip quivered at the relation of any Ude 
of generosity or benevolence or noble darisg, or at sights 
of loveliness or distress ;" and a shrewd and honoured sur- 
r of those days," herself of many poets the frequent 
theme and valued friend" — need I name Mrs. Procter? — 
has recorded the impression the same eyes have left upon 
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PERSOSAL CHARACTERISTICS, 



loking on some glori- 



ber, as theme of one who haJ bee 

ous «^!it.' 

In regard to bis social (jualities, Keatg is said, and owiii 
himself, to have been not always perfectly well-conditioned 
or at his ease in tbe company of women, bnt in that of 
men all accountt agree that he was pleasantness itself : 
qaiet and abstracted, or brilliant and voluble, by tams, 
aecordiag to his mood and company, bat thoroughly ami- 
blo and nnuffecteii. IF the conversation did not interest 
him he was apt to draw apart, and sit by hitnsolf in the 
window, peering into vacancy, so that the window-seat 
came to be recognized aa his place. His voice was rich 
and low, and when he joined in discusaion it was usually 
with an eager but gentle aniraation, while his occasional 
bursts of fiery indignation at wrong or meanness bore no 
undne air of assumption, and failed nut to commaod re- 
spect. His powers of mimicry and dramatic recital are 
said to have been great, and never used unkindly. 

Thus stamped by nature, and moving in such a circle as 
we have described, Keats found among those with whom 
be lived nothing to check, but rather everything to foster, 
bis hourly growing, still diffident and trembling, passion 
for the poetic life. Ilis guardian, as we have said, of 
course was adverse ; but his brothers, including George, 
the practical and sensible one of the family, were warmly 
with him, as his allusions and addresses to them both in 
prose and verse, and their own many transcripts from his 
compositions, show. In August, I8I9, we find him ad- 
dressing from Margate a sonnet and n poetical Epistle in 
terms of the utmost aScction and confidence to George. 
About the same time he gave up his lodgings in St. 

' Slit Appendii, p. 2'il. 
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ThoiDHs'H Street to go and live with hiB brothers in the 
Pouttry ; and in November he compoaes another sonnet 
on their fraternal fire-side occupations. Poetry and the 
love of poetry were at this period in the iiir. It was a 
time when even people of busiDess and people of fashion 
read : a time of literary excitement, expectancy, and discua- 
sion, such as England has not known since. In sncb an 
atmosphere Keats soon found himself indnceii to try his 
fortune and his powers with the rest. The encouragement 
of his friends was indeed only too ready and enthusiastic. 
It was Leigh Hunt who first brought him before the world 
in print, publishing without comment, in the Examiner for 
the 5th of May, 1816, his sonnet beginning, "O Solitude! 
if I with thee must dwell," and on the 1st of Decem- 
ber in the same year the sonnet on Chapman's Homer. 
This Hunt accompanied by some prefatory remarks on the 
poetical promise of its author, associating with bis name 
those of Shelley and Reynolds. It was by the praise of 
Hunt in this paper, says Mr. Stephens, that Keats's fate 
was sealed. But already the still more ardent encourage- 
ment of Hay don, if more was wantod, had come to add 
fuel to the fire. In the Marlborough Street studio, in the 
Hampstead cottage, in the City lodgings of the three broth- 
ers, and iu the convivial gatherings of their friends, it was 
determined that John Keata should put forth a vcilume of 
his poems. A sympathetic firm of publishers was found 
in the OlUers. The volume was printed, and the last proof- 
sheets were brought one evening to the author amid a jovial 
company, with the intimation that if a dedication was to 
be added the copy must be furnished at once. Eeats, go- 
ing to one side, quickly produced the sonnet To Leigh 
Hwatf Esq., with its excellent opening and its weak con- 
clnsioD : 
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DETERMINATION TO POBLlSn. 

" GID17 anil LoTelinesB have pasa'd nvay ; 

For If «c wander out in earlj morn, 

So wreaihSd incenBe du we see upborne 
Into the East to msec the Bmillug ilu}' : 
No crowd of iijmplia soft-roiced and young and gaj, 

In woven baskets brioging eara of com, 

Roees and pinba, and violeU. k) adorn 
The shrine of Flira in her earl? May. 
But there are left delights as high aa these, 

And I shall Gvei bless my destiny, 
That in a, time when under pleosaat trees 

Fan is no longer sought, I feet a free, 
A leaf; luxury, seeing I could pleuae. 

With these poor offerings, a man like tbee." 



With this confession of a longing retrospect towards th» 
beauty of the old pagan world, and of gratitude for present 
friendship, the vonng poct'a first venture waa sent forth in 
the month of March, 1817. 
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CHAPTER m. 



The Pamu of 1817. 



Thk note of Eeats's early volume is accurately fltruct in 
the motto from Spenaer which he prefixed to it: 
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Than to enjoy delight with liberty?" 

The element in which his poetry moves ia liherty, the con- 
sciousDesa of release from those conventioDs and restraints, 
not inherent in its true nature, by which the art had for 
the last hundred years been hampered. And the spirit 
which animates him is essentially the spirit of delight — 
delight in the beauty of nature and the vividness of sensa- 
tion, delight in the charm of fable and romance, in the 
thoughts of friendship and aSection, in anticipations of the 
future, and in the exercise of the art itself which expresses 
snd communicates all these joys. 

We have already glanced, in connection with the occa- 
sions which gave rise to them, at a few of the miscellane- 
ous boyish pieces, in various metres, which are included 
in the volume, as well as at some of the sonnets. The re- 
maining, and much the chief portion of the book consists 
of half a dozen poems in the rhymed decasyllabic couplet. 
These had all been written during the period between No- 
vember, 1815, and April, 1817, under the combined infiu- 
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eiice of tie older English poets and of Leigh Hunt. TLe 
former infloence shows itself everywhere in the Hubstance 
and spirit of the poems, but less, for the present, in their 
form «nd style. Keats hud by this time llirown off ttie 
eigbteeath-century stiffness which clung to his earliest ef- 
forts, but he had not yet adopted, as he was about to do, 
a Tocftbtilary and diction of his own, full of licences caught 
from the Elizabethans and from Milton. The chief verbal 
echoes of Spenser to be found in his first volnme are a line 
quoted from him entire in the epistle to G. F. Mathcvr, and 
till: use of the archaic " teen " in the stanzas professedly 
Spenserian. Wc can, indeed, trace Keats's familiarity with 
Ciapman, and efpecially with one poem of Chapman's, his 
translation of the Homeric Hymn to Pan, in a predilec- 
Uon for a particular form of abstract descriptive substan- 

" The pillowv silkiness tbat rests 
Fal) in the speculation of ttie stars :" 

" Or the quaint niiuiiiuss of Hged roou :" 

" Ece I can bave eiplored its nidenosaea.'' ' 

The only other distinguishing marks of Keats's diction in 
this first volume consist, I think, in the use of the Milton- 
ic " sphery," and of an unmeaning coinage of his own, 

\ Compare Ciiapman, Hymn tn Pan : 

" Tiie bright- hair'd god ot paaioral, 
Who yet is lean end loTeleas, and doth owe, 
By lot, all loftiest moimtnina crown'd with snow. 
All tops of hilla, and diffy highnases. 
All sylvan copses, and the fortresses 
Of thorniest qneael^es here atid there doth rove, 
) And sometimes, by allurement of bis love, 

Win wade the leat'ry laftnemes." 
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" bonndly," with a habit — for which Milton, Spenser, and, ■ 
amoDg the iDodcrDS, Leif^h Hunt, all alike fiiniisbcd him 
the example — of turDiog nouns into verbs, and verbs into 
nouns at his convenience. For the rest, Keats writes in 
the ordinary English of his day, with mnch more feeling 
for beaaty of language than for coirectoeas, and as yet 
without any formed or assured poetic style. Single lines 
and passages declare, indeed, abundantly his vital poetic 
faculty and instinct But they are mixed up with mnch 
that only illustrates his crudity of taste, and the tendency 
he at this time shared with Leigh Hunt to mistake the air 
of chatty, trivial gusto for an air of poetic ease and grace. 
In the matter of metre, we can see Keats in these poems 
making a succession of esperimenta for varying the regu- 
larity of the heroic couplet. In the coUoqaial EpigtUi, 
addressed severally to G. F. Mathew, to his brother George, 
and to Cowdcn Clarke, be contents himself with the use of 
frequent dissyllabic rhymes, and an occasional enjamhement 
or " overflow." In the Specimen of an Induction to a 
Poem, and in the fragment of the poem itself, entitled 
Calidore (a name borrowed from the hero of Spenser's 
sixth book), as well as in the unnamed piece beginning " I 
stood tiptoo upon a little hill," which opens the volume, he 
further modifies the measure by shortening now and then 
the second line of the couplet, with a lyric beat that may 
have been caught either from Spenser's nuptial odea or 
Milton's Lycidai — 

" Open afresh your round ot starrj folds, 
Te ardent marigolds." 

In Sleep and Poetry, which is the most personal and inter- 
esting, as welt as probably the last-written, poem in the 
Tolume, Keats drops this practice, hut in other respects va- 
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riei the rhythm far more boldly, making free use of tha 
overflow, placing his full pauses at any poiol in a line 
rather than at the end, and adopting as a principle rather 
than an exception tbe Chaucerian and Elizabethan fashion 
of breaking the conplet by closing a sentence or paragraph 
witb its first line. 

Passing from the form of the poems to their substance, 
we find that they are eiperiraente or poetic preludes mere- 
ly, with no pretension to be organic or complete works of 
art. To rehearse ramblingly the pleasures and aspirations 
of the poetic life, letting one train of images follow anoth- 
er with no particular plan or sequence, is ail that Keats as 
yet attempts, except in the Calidore fragment, and that is 
on the whole feeble and confused. From the outset tbe 
poet loses himself in a maze of young, luxuriant imagery ; 
once and again, however, be gets clear, and we have some 
good lines in an approach to the Drydun manner : 

"Softly the breezes from the foreat came, 
Softlj they blew aside the laper's flame; 
Clear was llie soug from PhllomerB far bower; 
Grateful tlia incenae from tbe linie.tree flower; 
UysteriouB, wild, the far-lieard tmmpet'i lone; 
LoTelf the inooti in ellier, all alone." 



To set against this are occasionally cxpi 
plete taste of Leigh Hunt, as for instance, 

" Tbe lamps that from the higb-roof'd wall were pendent, 
And gate the steel a shining quite tranacendunt" 

The Epistles are full of cordial tribnles to the conjoint 
pleasures of literature and friendship. In that to Cowden 
Clarke, Seats acknowledges to bis friend that he had been 
>hy at first of addressing verses to him; 
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O long; 



"Nor aliould I now, but that I't« Intown yi 
That you first taugbt me &I1 the sweets ol 
Tbe gr&nd, the sweet, the tcrs<>, Ihe fre«, the floe,'' 
What Bwell'd with pathos, and what right divine: 
^eiiserian towoU that elope with ease, 
Aad float along like birds uVr Humuier seas; 
MiltonittD Btorma, ami more, Miltoniaii tenciemesa; 
Michael in arms, and more, meelc Eve's fair alendmiaH. 
Who read for roe the soonet swelliog loudtj 
Up to its plimrii, anti theu dying ptoudly? 
Who found for me the grandeur of the ode, 
Orawing, like Atlas, stiooEer for ite load t 
'Who let mo CMte that more tliau cordial dram, 
The sharp, the rapier-pointed epigram y 
Show'd me that Gpio was of all the king, 
Bouud, vast, and spanning all like Saturn's ring?" 

ThiB is characteristic enough of the quieter and lighter 
iDHnner of Keata in his early work. Blots Iiie the un- 
grammatical fourth line are not infrequent nith bim. The 
preference fur Miltotiian tenderness over Miltonian storms 
may remind the reader of a later poet's more masterly ex- 
preasion of the Bame sentiment ; " Me rather all that bow- 
ery loneliness," The two lines on Spenser are of inter- 
est as conveying one of those incidental criticisms on poetry 
by -d poet of which no one lias left ua more or better than 
Keats. Tbe habit of Spenser to which he here alludes is 
that of coupling or repeating the same vowels, both in their 
open and their closed sounds, ii 
lines, for example, 

"Eftsooiios bei shallow ship away ilid slide, 
Uoie swiFt than swallow sherea the liijuid akye; 
Withouten oare or pilot it to guide. 
Or winged caoyae with the wind to fly." 

principally on i, which 
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five time« in its open and ten times in its closed aoand in 
the four lines — if we are indeed to reckon as one vowel 
these two unlike sounds denoted by tbe same sign. Keata 
was a close and conscious student of the musical effects of 
▼erae, and the practice of Spenser ia said to have suggested 
to bim a special theory as to tbe use and value of tbe itera- 
tion of vowel sounds in poetry. What his theory was we 
are not clearly told, neither do I think it can eaaily be dis- 
covered from his practice, though every one must feel a 
great beauty of his verse to be in the richness of the vowel 
aud diphthong sequences. He often spoke of the subject, 
and once maintained bis view against Wordsworth, when 
tbe latter seemed to be advocating a mechanical principle 
of vowel variation. 

Hear next how the joys of brotherly affection, of poetry, 
and of nature come naively jostling one another in the 
Spittle addressed from the sea-side to hia brother Qeorge : 

"Ab to mj sonnets, though none else should heed them, 
I feel delighted, still, that you should read (hem. 
Of late, too, I have bad much calm eniDymenl, 
Slretch'd on the gnsa at my beet loved employment 
Of Bcribbling lines for you. These things I thought 
While io raj face the freshest breeie I fnught. 
E'en now I am pillow'd on a bed of Sowers 
That crowDS a lofty cliff, nhiah proudly tovecs 
Above tbe ocean waves. The stalks and blidefl 
Chequer my tablet with their quisering shades. 
On one aide is a Geld of drooping oats, 
Through which the poppies show their scarlet otata; 
60 pert and useless that tbcy bring to mind 
The scarlet oosts that pester human kind. 
And on the other side, outspread is seen 
Ocean's blue mantle, streak'd with purple and green. 
Now 'tis I see a canmsa'd ship, and now 
Mark the bright silver curling round ber brow; 
K 6 
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I Me the Urk down-dropping to b\e neat. 
And the broad-wmg'd sea-gull never at rest; 
Far whea no more he fpreads his feathers free, 
His breast is dancing on the restless sea." 

It is interesting to watch the newly awakened literary 
facaltj in Keats thas exorcising itself in the narrow circle 
of personal sensation, and ou the descriptioo of the objecta 
immediately Lefore his eyes. The efEuct of rhythmical 
movement attempted in the last lines, to correspond with 
the baoyancy and variety of the motions descrihed, has a 
certain felicity, and the whole passage is touched already 
with Ecats'a exquisite perception and enjoyment of exter- 
nal nature. His character as a poet of nature begins, in- 
deed, distinctly to declare itself in this first volume, lie 
differs by it alike from Wordsworth and from Shelley. 
The instinct of Wordsworth was to interpret all the opera- 
tions of nature by those of his own strenuous soul; and 
the imaginative impressions he had received in youth from 
the scenery of his home, deepened and enriched by contin- 
ual after-meditation, and mingling with all the currents of 
his adult thought and feeling, constituted for him through- 
out his life the most vital part alike of patriotism, of phi- 
losophy, anil of religion. For Shelley, on Lis part, natural 
beauty was in a twofold sense symbolical. In the visible 
glories of the world his philosophy saw the veil of the un- 
seen, while his phiianthropy found in them types and au- 
guiiea of a better life on earth, and all that imagery of 
nature's more remote and skyey phenomena, of which no 
other poet has had an equal mastery, and which comes 
borne to us along the music of the 
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il from risions of a radiant fnt- 
I not a hatuan — bumanity. la 
itura was simpler tliati in either 
',; more direct, a pd, so to spe^ 
IS Lis iuatiiict to love and inteiv 
iwn suke, and less for the sake of 
an mind can read into her with 
and aspirations. He had grown up nei- 
irth, under the spell of lake aud mount- 
n of millennial dreams, like Shelley, but 



was inseparable in iiia si 
ure and a renovated — ala 
Seats tbe sentiment of i 
of these two other uiaste 
tnore di sinterested. It v 
pret natnre more for her 
sympathy which the li 
its own workings 
ther like Wordsn 
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London - born and Middlesex - bred, was gifted, ' 
not whence, as if by some mysterious birthright, with a de- 
lighted insight into all the beauties, and sympathy with 
all the life, of the woods and 6elds. EvideDce.s of the 
gift appear, as every reader knows, in the longer poems 
of his first volume, with their lingering trains of peace- 
ful sammer imagery, and loving inventories of "Nature's 
gentle doings ;" and pleasant touches of the same kind 
are scattered also among the sonnets, as in that To Charles 
Wells— 

" Ab lute I rambled in the happ^ fields, 

Wliat lime the skylark ghakes the tremulous liew 

From hia lush clover covert ;" 

or ^aiu in that To Solitude — 

" Let me thy vigils keep 
'HoDgat bODgbs parilioo'd, where the deer'a swift leap 
Startles the wild be« from the foxglove betl." ' 



' Oompiire Wordsworth : 

" fiees that soar for bloom. 
High as the highest peak of Fumeas Fulls, 
Will murmur by the hour in tojgiove bells." 

Ib the line of Eeats an echo or merely a coincidence * 
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Sncb intuitive familiarity wilb the llitbe activities, un- 
uotod by common eyoa, whicli make up the life and magic 
of imture, is il gift wo attribute to men of pritnitive race 
and fureHt norturo ; and Mr. Matthew Arnold would have 
u* moogniEa it hh peculiarly cbamuteristic of the- Celtic 
deuivut ill the English genius and English poetry. It 
wua alliiid iu Koala to another instinct of the early world 
wbtob wo nswioiato espocially with the Greeks, the inati uct 
for pumonifyiiig tba powofii of nature in clearly defined 
iiiinginury shapes endowed. witjL.liumau beauty and balf- 
liumua fiieiiltiex. The cittssical leaching of the JKnfield 
HvliDol had nut gone beyond Latin, and neither in boyhood 
nor ufturwarda did KeatH acquire any Greek; but towards 
till! creations of thu Greek mythology he was attracted by 
an ovemiasteriiig delight in their beauty, and a natural 
Kympathy with the phase of itnt^ination that engendered 
them. Eitpeuially be shows himself possessed and fancy- 
bound by the mythology, as well as by the physical en- 
ohtrotment, of the moon. Never was bard in youth so 
literally moonstruck. lie had planned a poem on the an- 
cient story of the loves of Diana, with whom the Greek 
moon-goddeas Selene is identified in the Latin mythology, 
and the ahepherd-prince Endymion ; and had begun a sort 
of prelude to it in the piece that opens, " I stood tiptoe 
upon a little hill." Afterwards, without abandoning the 
subject. Seats laid aside this particular exordium, and 
printed it, as we have seen, as an independent piece at the 
head of his first volume. It is at the climax of a passage 
rehoaraing the delights of evening that he first bethinks 
himself of the mooD — 

"Lifting ber silver rim 
Above a, cloud, and witL a, gradiini swim 
Ooming into tbe blue wilh all her light," 
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The thought of the mythic passion of the n 
foe EndymioD, and the praisea of the poet who first Baug 
it, follow at considerable length. The puHsage coDJuring 
up the wonders and beoeficeDces of tbeir bridal night is 
written in part with such a sympathetic touch for the col- 
lective feelings and predicamenta of men, in the ordinuy 
cundttions of human pain and pleasure, health and ^jck- 
neas, aa rarely occura again in Keats's poetry, thaugh his 
correspondence showa it to have boen moat natural to hia 
mind — 



Tbe breezes were ethereal, and pure, 
And crept tbrough half-closed lattiota u> cure 
Tbe languid eick ; it cool'd their ferer'd aleep, 
And Booth'd them into alumbeca full and deep. 
Soon thej awobe clear-ej'd : nor burnt with thindng, 
Nor with hot fingers, nor with tetnplea bursting: 
And springing up, chcj met Che wond'ring si^ht 
Of their dear friends, nigh foolish with delight ; 
Who feel their arms and breasts, and kiaa and stare. 
And on their plauid foreheads part the hair." ' 

Finally Keats abandoaa and hreata off this tentative exor- 
dinm of hia unwritten poem with the cty — 

" CynthiEi ! I cannot t«li tbe greater bliaeea 
That followed thine and thy dear siiepherd'a kisses i 
Waa theii; a poet born ? But now no more 
My wandering spirit must no farther soar." 

' Mr. W. T. Arnold in his rnlrodiiflion. (p. i(!ii.) quotes a parallel 
passage from Leigh Hunt's Qtiitle Armour as an example of tbe de- 
gree to which Keats was at tliis time indebted to Hunt: forgetting 
that Che OmiU Armeur irt^i not written tj 11 1881, and that the- debC 
in tb!« instance in therefore tbe other nay. 
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Was there a poet born ! Ib the labour and the reward 
of poetry really and truly destined to be his ! The queB- 
tion ia one which recurs in this early volume importu- 
nately and in many tones: sometimes with words and 
cadences closely recalling those of Milton in his boyish 
Vacation Eterciae; sometimes with a cry like this, which 
occurs twice over in the piece called Sleep and Poetry : 

" Poesy I for tliee I bold my pen, 
Thut am not jet a glonoua deaizea 
Of tbj wide heaveo ;" 

and anon, with a less wavering, more confident and daring 
tone of young ambition — 

"But uff, DtspoadcDcoI miserable bane 1 
They sbould not kaaw thee, who, atbirst to gain 
A noble end, are thirsty every iiour. 
What though I am cot we&lthy in the dower 
Of spanning wisdom ; though I do not know 
The shiftings at tiie mighty winds tliat blow 
Hither and thither all the ehauging thoughts 
Of mani though no great miuisteriiig reueon sorts 
Out the dark mysleries of human souls 
To clear conceiving ; yet there ever roila 
A vast idea before me." 

The feeling expressed in these last lines, the sense of the 
overmastering pressure and amplitude of an inspiration as 
yet unrealized and indistinct, gives way in other passages 
to confident anticipations of fame, and of the place whicb 
he will hold in the affections of posterity. 

There is obviously a great immaturity and ancertainty 
in all these outpourings, an intensity and effer7eacence of 
emotion out of proportion, as yet, both to the intclleclual 
»nd the voluntary powers, much confusion of idea, and not 
a little of espreasion. Yet even in this first book of Keats 
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there is mnch that tlie lover of poetry will always cherish. 
Literatnre, indeed, hardly affords another example of work 
at once ho crude and bo attractive. Paasages that go to 
pieces Qoder criticism nevertheleaa have about them a spirit 
of beaaty and of morning, an abounding young vitality 
and freshness, that exhilarate and charm us, whether with 
the sanction of our judgment or without iL And alike at 
its best and worst, the work proceeds manifestly from a 
Bpontaneoua and intense poetic impulse. The matter of 
these early poems of Keats is as fresh and n n Co n y entigpfti 
OS their form, springing directly from the native poignancy 
of his sensations and abundance: of his fancy. That his 
inexperience should always make the most discreet use of 
its freedom coald not be expected; but with all its imma- 
turity his work has strokes already which suggest compar- 
ison with the great names of literature. Who much ex- 
ceeds him, even from the first, but Shakspeare in momentary 
felicity of touch for nature? and in that charm of morning 
freshness who but Chaucer? Already, too, we find hira 
showing signs of that capacity for clear and sane self- 
knowledge which becomes hy-and-by so admirable in him. 
And he has already begun to meditate to good purpose on 
the aims and methods of his art. He has g i- asped, and 
vehemently asserts, the_jirincip!e.tbat_poetrj should not 
strive to enforce particular doctrines, that it should not 
contend^ iji the field of reason,, but that its proper organ 
is the imagination, and its aim the. creation of beauty. 
"With reference to the theory and practice of the poetic 
art the piece called Sleep and Poetry contains one passage 
which has become classically familiar to all readers, Often 
as it has been quoted elsewhere, it most be quoted again 
here, as indispenBabla to the understanding of the hterary 
almoBphere in which Eeats lived : 
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"I3 tlmre so Bmall a range 
In the present strength of manhood that the high 
Im&ginaCioti cannot (reelj By 
Aa bIig was wont of old ? prepare her slt>eds, 
Paw up ogsinat the light, and do atrange deeds 
Upon the clouds ? Has she not shown m all ? 
Prom the cle&r Space of ether, to the small 
Breath of new buds unfolding * From the meaning 
Of JoTe'a targe eyebrow, to the tender greening 
Of April meadowa ! here her altar shone, 
E'en in this isle ; and who could paragon 
The fervid choir that lifted up a noite 
Of hannonj, to where it a;e wil! poise 
Its migbtj self of convoluting sound, 
Hoge as a planet, and like tbat roll round, 
Eternally around a dizij void ? 
Aj, in those days the Muses were nigh cloy'd 
Witii honours ; nor had any other care 
Than to sing out and soothe tbcir wavy halt 

Oould all this be forgotten ? Tes, a scbiua 
Nurtured hy foppery and barbarism 
Uade great Apollo blush for this his land. 
Hen were thought wise who could not understand 
Bit glories ; with a puling infant's force 
They sway'd about upon a rocking-horse. 
And thought it Pegatiu. Ah, diamal-soul'd 1 
The winds of heaFcn blew, the ocean roll'd 
Its gathering waves — ye felt it not The bias 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer night collected still to make 
The morning precious: Beauty was awake I 
Why were ye not awake ? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of — were closely wed 
To must^ laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ; so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inUy,and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob's wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task : 
A thousand bandicraftaaieu wore tha musk 
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Of PopBv. Ill-ffttad, impious raos I 
Thit blasphemed the bright Lyrist U> his Isee, 
And did qdc know it — no, thej went about, 
Holding a puur, liocrepit atandarii out, 
Hark'd whh moat flimsy mottocB, and ia large 
The uame of une Boileau'! 

ye whose chai^ 
It is to hover round our pleasant hiUa I 
Whose congi^ated m&JesCj so lills 
Uy boundly reverence (bat I cannot trace 
Your halluw'd oamea in this unbolj ptaee, 
So near those common folk ; did not their shamei 
A ffpighf juu f Did our old lamenting Thames 
Delight jou? did ye never cluster round 
Delicious Avon with a mournful BOnnd, 
And weep? Or did ye wboUy bid adieu 
To regions where no more the laurel grew f 
Or did yi; slay to give a welcoming 
To some lone apirita who aonld proudly sing 
Their youth away, and die f Twas eveo so. 
But let me think away those times of woe ; 
Now 'tis a fairer season ; ye Imve breathed 
Rich benedictions o'er us ; ye have wreathed 
Fresh garlands : for sweet music baa been heard 
la many places ; some has been upetirr'd 
From out its crystal diveiliiig in a lake 
By a swan's ebon bill.; from a thick brake:, 
Nested and (juieC in a valley mild, 
Bubbles a pipe ; flne sounds are floating wild 
About the earth : happy are ye, and glad." 



Botb the atretigth And the veakneu of this are typical- 
ly ctiaractedstin of the time nnd of the man. The passage 

likely to remain for posterity the central espresaion of 
the. spirit of literary emancipation then mUilBUt and about 

tiinmph in England. The two great elder captains of 
revolution, Coleridge and Wordsworth, hare both enpound- 
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ed their canse, in prose, with TOach more raatority of 
thougbt and language ; Coleridge in the laminous retro- 
spect of tbe Biograpkia Literaria, Wordsworth in the au- 
stere contentions of his famous prefaces. But neither has 
left any enunciation of theory having power to thrill tbe 
ear and haunt the tnemory like the rhymes of this young 
untrained recruit in the cause of poetic liberty and the re- 
turn to nature. It is easy, indeed, to pick these verses of 
Keats to shreds, if we choose to fix a prosaic and rational 
attention on their faults. What is it, for instance, that 
imagination is asked to do ! fly, or drive ? Is it she, or 
ber steeds, that are to paw up against the light f and why 
paw ! Deeds to he done upon clouds by pawing can hard- 
ly be other than strange. What sort of a verb is " I green, 
thou greenest ?" Delight with liberty is very well, hut 
liberty in a poet ought not to include liberties with tbe 
parts of speech. Why should the hair of the muses re- 
quire "soothing?" — if it were their tempers it would be 
more intelligible. And surely " foppery " belongs to civ- 
ilisation and not to " barbarism ;" and a standard-bearer 
may be decrepit, but not a standard, and a standard fiimsy, 
but not a motto. " Bonndly reverence ;" what is bound- 
]y ! And so on without end, if we choose to let the miad 
assume that attitude. Many minds not indifferent to lit- 
erature were at that time, and some will at all times be, 
incapable of any other. Such must naturally turn to the 
work of the eighteenth-century school, tbe school of tact 
and urbane brilliancy and sedulous execution, and think 
the only " blasphemy " was on the side of the youth who 
could call, or seem to call, the poet of Belinda and tbe 
EpUtle to Dr. Arhuthwit fool and dolt. Byron, in his 
controversy with Bowles a year or two later, adopted this 
mode of attack effectively enough, his spleen against a 
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content pornry fiiiding, as usual, its most convenieDt weapon 
in an entLusLaam, pjtrtly real and partly affected, for the 
genius and tlie metboda of Pope. But controversy apart, jf 
we have in us a touch of instinct for the poetry of ira^- 
nation and l>eaaty, as distinct from that of taste and reason, 
however clearly we may see the weak points of a passage 
like this, however mocb we may wish that taste and rea- 
son had had more to do with it, yet we cannot but fee! 
that Keats tonchefl truly the root of the matter; we can- 
not bnt admii*e the elastic life and variety of his veme, hia 
fine spontaneous and effective turns of rhetoric, the ring 
and power of his appeal to the elements, and the glow of 
his delight in the achievements and promise of the new 
age. 

Hia Tolome, on its appearance, by no means made the 
impression which bis friends had hoped for it. Hunt pub- 
lished a thoroughly judicious, as well as cordial, criticism 
in the Examiner, and several of the provincial papers no- 
ticed the book. Haydon wrote in his ranting vein : " I 
have read your Sletp and Poetry — it is a flash of lightning 
that will rouse men from their occupations, and keep them 
trembling for the crash of thunder that will follow." But 
people were in fact as far from being disturbed in their 
occupations as possible. The attention of the reading 
public was for the moment almost entirely absorbed by 
in of talent or of genius who played with a more care- 
i, and some of them with a more masterly, touch than 
ats as yet, on commoner chords of the human spirit, 
as Moore, Scott, aud Byron. In Keats's volume every one 
could see the faults, while the heauties appealed only to 
the poetically minded. It seems to have bad a moderate 
sale at first, but after the first few weeks none at all. The 
poet, or at all events bis brothers for hini, were inclined, 
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mpparently witb little reason, to blame their friends the 

pablishers for the failure. On the 29th of April we find 
the brothers Oilier replying to a letter of George Keats in 
dudgeon : " We regret that your brother ever requested 
OS to publish his book, or that our opinion of its talent 
should have led us to acquiesce in undertaking it. We 
are, however, much obliged to you for relieving us from 
the nupleaaant necessity of dacliaing any further connex- 
ion with it, which we must have done, as we think the 
curiosity is satisfied, and the sale has dropped." One of 
their cnstomera, they go on to say, had, a few days ago, 
hurt tbeir feelings as men of business and of taste by call- 
ing it " no bettor tlian a take in." 

A fortnight before the date of this letter Eeats had left 
London. Ilaydon had been urging on him, not injudi- 
ciously, the importance of seclusion and concentration of 
mind. We find him writing to Reynolds soon after the 
publication of his volume : " My brothers are anxious that 
I should go by myself into the country; they have al- 
w^s been extremely fond of me, and now that Haydon 
has pointed out how necessary it is that I should be alone 
to improve myself, they give up the temporary pleasure 
of living with me continually for a great good which I 
hope will follow : bo I shall soon be out of town." And 
on the 14th of April he in fact started for the Isle of 
Wight, intending to devote himself entirely to study, and 
to make immediately b fresh start upon Endymion. 



CHAPTER IV. 



a to Isle of Wigbt, UurgaW, snil CHDt«rburT. 
HawpBteail. — New frienilat DiJbe, Brown, Bailey. — With Buler 
at Oiford.— Return ; Did Friends at Ocida.— Burford Bridge.— Win- 
ter at Hflmpetead. — WoiiiBwortb, Lamb, Hazlitl. — Poetical Activ- 
ity. — Spring at Teigiimoutli, — Studies and AnsielJea.— Marriage 
and Emigration of George Keats. [April, 181T— May, 1818.] 



Aa soon as Eeitts reached the lale of Wight, on April 
16, 181T, he went to see Shanklia and Cariabroofce, and 
after some hesitation between the two, decided on a lodg- 
ing at the latter place. The next day he writes to Reyn- 
olds that he has spent the morning arranging the hooka 
and prints he had brought with him, adding to the latter 
one of ShakEpeare which he bad found in the passage, and 
-which had particularly pleased him. Ho speaks with en- 
thosiaBin of the beauties of Shanklin, but in a postscript 
written the following day mentions that be has been nerr. 
ouB from want of sleep, and much Lannted by the passage 
in Lear, "Do you not hear the sea!"— adding without 
farther preface his own famous sea-sonnet beginning, 

"It keeps Gtenini whisperings around 

Desolate sbores, and with ita miglity swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns." 

Id the same postscript Keats continues : 



"I find I < 
Un day will I 



.□not do without poetry — without eternal poetrj; btil 
It do — the T^ole of it. I began with a little, but habit 
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bia mule me & teviubu. I had become ilII in h IremUe from 
not haling written aujthrng of late: the Sonnet overleaf did me 
good ; I slept the better laal night for it; Ihia morning, however, I 
am nearly us bad again. ... I ahull forthwlLh begin my Endymtott, 
whicli I hope I ghall huve got some way witb before jou come, when 
we will reaiiourverBea in a delightful plaoa I have set mj heart upon, 
near the Castle." 



The Isle of Wight, however, Eeats presently fonnd, did 
not sait liim, and Haydon's prescriplioD of Bolitude proved 
too trying. He fell into a kind of fever of thought and 
Bleepleesness which he thought it wisest to try and shake 
off by flight. Early in May we find hira writing to Leigh 
Hant from Margate, where he had already stayed the year 
before, and explaining the reaeons of his change of abode. 
Later in the aame letter, endeavouring to measure his own 
powers against the magnitude of the task to which he has 
committed himself, he falls into a vein like that which we 
have seen recurring once and again in his verses during 
the preceding year, the vein of awed self-questioning, and 
tragic presentiment uttered half in earnest aud half in jest. 
The next day we find him writing a long and intimate, 
verj characteristic letter to Ilaydon, signed " Your everlast- 
ing friend," and showing the first signs of the growing in- 
flaence which Haydon was beginning to exercise over him 
in antagonism to the influence of Leigh Hunt. Keats was 
qaite shrewd enongh to feel for himself, after a little while, 
the toQches of vanity, fuss, and aSectation, the lack of 
depth and strength, in the kind and charming nature of 
Hunt, and quite loyal enongh to valne his excellences none 
the less, and hold him in grateful and undiminished friend- 
ehip. But Haydon, between whom and Hunt there was 
by degrees arising a coolness, must needs have Eeats see 
things as he saw them. " I love yon like ray own brother," 
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insists liu : " beware, for God's sake, of the deliinious Hud 
sophistications tbst are ripplog iip tlie talents and morality 
of oar friend ! He will go out of the norld the victim of 
bU own weakness and the dupe of his own self-delusion*, 
with the contempt of his enemies and the sorrow of his 
friends, and the canse he undcitook to support injured by 
hia own negleut of character." There is a lugubrious irony 
in these words, when we remember how Qnydon, a self- 
delader indeed, came to realize al last the very fate be 
here prophesies for another — just when Hunt, the harass- 
ing and often sordid, ever brightly borne, troubles of his 
earlier life left behind him, was passing, surrounded by af- 
fection, into the haven of a peaceful and bland old age. 
Bat for a time, under the pressure of Haydon's masterful 
exhortations, we £nd Kcnts inclining to take an exaggei^ 
ated and slightly impatient view of the foibles of his ear- 
lier friend. 

Among other interesting oonfessions to be found in 
Eeats's letter to Haydou from Mai^ato is that of the fan- 
cy — almost the sense — which often haunted him of de- 
pendence on the tutelary genius of Shakspcare : 

"I remember your saving (hat you hud notiona of a good genius 
presiding over you. I have lately had the eama thought, for things 
whioh I do half at random are afterwards conGrmed by my judg- 
aent in a, doiien features of propriety. Is it loo daring to fancy 
Bhakspeare this presidcr? When in the lale of Wight I met with 
a Shakspeare in the passage of the house at which I lodged. It 
comes newer to my idea of him than any I have seen ; I was hut 
there a weak, yet the old woman made me lake it with mo, though I 
went off in a hurry. Do you not think this oiniuous ot good ?" 

Next he lays bis finger on the great secret flaw in his own 
nature, describing it in words whioh the after issue of his 
life will keep but too vividly and constantly before onr 
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minda: " Tratb is, I have a horrid Iforbidity of Tempera- 
ment, nhich has shown itself nt intervals ; it ia, I hare no 
doubt, the greatest Enemy and stanibling-block I have to 
fear; I may ovea aay, it is likely to bo the cause of my 
difiappointment." Was it that, iti this seven- months' child 
of a consumptive mother, some nnhealth of mind as well 
as body was congenital ? — or was it that, along with what 
Reams his Celtic inteasity of feeling and imagination, he 
had inherited a special share of that inward gloom which 
the rcrersea of their history h&ve stamped, according to 
some, on the mind of the Celtic race ? We cannot tell, 
but certain it is that along with the spirit of delight, ever 
creating and multiplying images of buanty and joy, there 
dwelt in Keats's bosom an almost equally busy and invent- 
ive spirit of self-torment. 

The fit of dejection which led lo the remark above 
quoted bad its immediate canse in apprehensions of money 
difficulties conveyed to Seats in a letter from his brother 
George. The trust funds of which Mr. Abbey had the 
disposal for the benefit of the orphans, under the deed 
executed by Mrs. Jennings, amounted approximately to 
£8000,' of which the capital was divisible among them 
on their coming of age, and the interest was to be applied 
to their maintenance in the meantime. But the interest 
of John's share had been insufficient for hie professional 
and other enpenses during his term of medical study at 
Edmonton and London, and much of his capital had been 
anticipated to meet them : presuroably in the form of 
loans raised on the security of his expectant share. Simi- 
lar advances bad also been for some time necessary to the 
invalid Tom for his support, and latterly — ^^since he left 
the employment of Mr. Abbey — to George as well. It is 
> See AppaDdii,p. S19. 
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clear that the arrangements for obtaiDing these advances 
were made both wastefullj and grndgingly. It is further 
plaia that the brothers were very insufficiently informed 
of the state of their afEairs. In the meantime John Eenta 
waa already heginning to discount his expectations from 
literature. Before or about the time of hia rupture with 
the Olliers he had made the acquaintance of those excel- 
lent men, Messrs. Taylor and Heasey, who were shortly, as 
pnbliahers of the London Magazine, to gather about them 
on terms of cordial friendship a group of coDtribntors com- 
prising more than half the choicest spirits of the day. With 
them, especially with Mr. Taylor, who was himself a student 
and writer of independent, somewhat eccentric ability and 
research, Keats's relations were excellent from first to last, 
generous on their part, and affectionate and conSdentiai on 
He had made arrangements with them, apparently 
before leaving London, for the eventual publication of En- 
dymion, and from Margate we find him acknowledging a 
first payment received in advance. Now and again after- 
wards he turns to the same friends for help at a pinch, 
adding once, " I am sure you are confident of my responsi- 
bility, and of the sense of squareness that is always in me ;" 

lor did they at any time belie his expectation. 

From Margate, where he had already made good prog- 
ress with Endymion, Keats went with his brother Tom to 
spend some time at Canterbury. Thence they moved, early 

n the Eummer, to lodgings kept by a Mr. and Mrs. Bentley 
in Well Walk, Hampatead, where the three brothers had 
decided to take up their abode together. Here he con- 
tinaed through the snmmer to work steadily at Endi/tnion, 
being now well advanced with the second book ; and some 
of his friends, as Haydon, Gowden Clarke, and Severo, re- 
membered all their lives sflHrwards the occasions when 
4* P " 
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they iralked with him on ths heath, while he re[>eated to 
them, In hia rich and tremnloaa, half-cbanting lone, the 
newly written passages which best pleased bim. From his 
poetical absorption and Elyaian dreams they were accoB- 
tomed to see him at a touch come back to daily life ; some- 
times to sympatbize heart and soul with their affairs, some- 
times in B. burst of laughter, aoosensc, and puns (it was a 
panning age, and the Keatscs were a very punniag family), 
Bometimes with a suddea flash of his old schoolboy pug- 
nacity and fiercenesa of righteous indignation. To this 
Bummer or the following winter, it is not quite certain 
which, belongs the well-lcnown story of his thrashing in 
stand-up fight a stalwart young butcher whom he had 
found tormenting a cat (a " ruffian in livery," according to 
one account, but the butcher version is the best attested). 

For the rest, the choice of Hampstead as a place of resi- 
dence had much to recommend it to Keats; the freshness 
of the air for the benefit of the invalid Tom ; for his own 
walks and meditations those beauties of heath, field, and 
wood, interspersed with picturesque embosomed habita- 
tions, which Iiis imagination could transmute at will into 
the landscapes of Arcadia, or into those, "with high ro- 
mances blent," of an earlier England or of fable-land. For 
society there was the convenient proximity to, and yet se- 
clusion from, London, together with the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of one or two intimate friends. Among these, 
Keats frequented as familiarly as ever the cottage in the 
Vale of Health where Leigh Hunt was still living — a kind 
of aelf-appointed poetrlaureate of Hampstead, the features 
of which he was for ever celebrating, now in sonnets and 
now in the cheerful singsong of his familiar Epiatles: 
" Aad fet bow can I toucb, and not liager anhile 
On [he Bpot that has haunted taj joutb like a amile f 
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On its fine bre&tbing prospccta, its clump-wooded gladea, 
Dark pinea, and white houses, and long-alley'ii shades, 
With fields going dowu, nhcrg the bard lies and seta 
The bills up above him with roofs !□ the trees." 

Several efiusiona of this kind, with tlicee sonocts addressed 
to Keats himself, 6ome traaslatiobs hoto the Grcelc, and a 
not ungraceful mythological poem, the Nymphs, were pub- 
lished early in the following year by Leigh Hunt in a vol- 
ume called Foliage, which helped to draw down on him 
and his friends the lash of Tory criticiam. 

Near the foot of the lieatb, in the opposite direction 
from Hunt's cottage, lived two new friends of Keats who 
had been introduced to him by Reynolds, and with whom 
he was soon to become extremely intimate. These were 
Charles Went worth Dilke and Charles Armitage Brown 
(or plain Charles Brown, as be at this time styled himself). 
Dilke was a young man of twenty-nine, by birth belong- 
ing to a younger branch of the Dilkes of Maxstoke Castle, 
by profession a clerk in the Navy Pay-o£Sce, and by opin- 
ions at this time a firm disciple of Godwin. He soon gave 
himself up altogether to literary and antiquarian studies, 
and lived, as every one knows, to be one ot the most ac- 
complished and influential of English critics and journal- 
ists, and for many years editor and chief owner of the 
AtheiKBum. No two men could well bo more unlike ia 
mind than Dilke and Keats: Dilke positive, bent on cer- 
tainty, and unable, as Keats says, " to feel he has a per- 
sonal identity unless he has made up his mind about every- 
thing ;" while Keats, on his part, held that " the only means 
of strengthening one's intellect is to make up one's mind 
about nothing — to let the mind be a thoroughfare for all 
thoughts." Nevertheless, tbc two took to each other and 
became fast friends. Dilke had married young, and built 
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himself, a yenr or two bofore Keats knew him, a modent 
semi-detached house in a good-sized garden near the lower 
end of Ilampstead Heath, at the bottom of what ia now 
John Street : the other part of tbe same hlock being built 
and inhahited by hia friend Charles Brown. This Brown 
was the son of a Scotch stockhroker living in Lambeth. 
He was born in 1786, and nbilc almost a boy went oat to 
join one of his brothers in a merchant's busineHS at St. 
Petersbarg ; bnt the baaineas failing, he retnrned to Eng- 
land in 1808, and lived as be conid for the next few years, 
until the death of another brother put him in po^eseioD 
of a small competency. He had a taste, and some degree 
of talent, for literature, and held strongly Radical opinions. 
In 1810 he wrote an opera on a Russian subject, called 
Narensky, which was brought out at the Lyceum, with 
Braham in the principal part ; and at intervals during the 
next twenty years many criticisms, tales, and translations 
from the Italian, chiefly printed in the various periodicals 
edited by Leigh Hunt. When Keats first knew him. 
Brown was a yonng man already of somewhat middle- 
aged appearance, stout, bald, and spectacled — a kindly com- 
panion, and jovial, somewhat free liver, with a good meas- 
ure both of obstinacy and caution lying in reserve, tnore 
Seotieo, under his pleasant and convivial outside. It is 
clear by his relations with Keats that his heart was warm, 
and that when once attached, he was capable not only of 
appreciation but of devotion. After the poet's death 
Brown went to Italy, and became the friend of Trelawney, 
whom he helped with the composition of the Advenlurei 
of a Younger Son, and of Landor, at whose villa near 
Florence Lord Houghton first met him in 1832. Two 
years later he returned to England, and settled at Plym- 
outh, where he continued to occupy himself with liters- 
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ture and journaliani, and particularly with his chief worlt, 
an essay, ingcDioua and in part sound, on the autobio- 
graphical poems of Shakspeare. Thoughts of Keats, and a 
wish to he his biographer, never left him, nntil in 1841 he 
reaolred suddenly to emigrate to New Zealand, and de- 
parted leaving his inateriaU in Lord Hougbton'a hands. 
A year afterwards he died of apoplexy at the settlement 
of New Plymouth, now called Taranaki.' 

Yet another friend of Reynolds, who in these months 
attached himself with a warm affection to Keats, was Ben- 
jamin Bailey, an Oxford undergraduate reading for the 
Cbnrcb, afterwards Archdeacon of Colombo. Bailey was 
a great lover of hooks, devoted especially to Milton among 
past and to Wordsworth among present poets. For his 
earnestness and integrity of character Keata conceived a 
strong respect, and a hearty liking for hia person, and 
much of what was best in hia own nature, and deepest in 
his mind and cogitations, was called out in the inter- 
course that ensued between them. In the course of this 
summer, 1817, Keata had been invited by Sbelloy to stay 
with him at Great Marlow, and Hunt, ever anxious that 
the two yonng poets should he friends, pressed him strong- 
ly to accept the invitation. It is said by Medwin, but the 
statement is not condrmed by other evidence, that Shelley 
and Keats had set about Uieir respective " summer tasks," 
the composition of Laon and Ci/thiia and of Endymion, 
by mutual agreement and in a spirit of friendly rivalry. 

' The facW and dates relating to Brawn in the almie paragraph 
were furnished by his hoq. still living in Kew Zealand, ki Mr. Leslie 
Slephen, froni whom I have them. The point about the AdvtnOtnt 
of a Fbiifl^er i9r>n is uoofirmed by the fact that the mottoes is that 
worli are mustly taken from the Keata USS., then in Brawn's tiaod^ 
especially Olho. 
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Keats, at any rate, declined his brother poet's invitation, in 
order, aa lie said, that he might have his own nnfettered 
scope. Lflter in the same samraer, while his brothers were 
away on a trip to Paris, ho accepted an invitation of Bailey 
to come to Oxford, and stayed there during the last five 
or sii weeks of the Long Vacation. Here he wrote the 
third hook of Endymion, working steadily every morning, 
and composing with great facility his regular average of 
fifty lines a day. The afternoons they would spend in 
walking or boating on the Isis, and Bailey has feelingly 
recorded the pleasantneaa of their days, and of their dis- 
cussions on life, literature, and the mysteries of things. 
He tells of the sweetness of Keata'a temper and charm of 
his conversation, and of the gentleness and respect v 
which the hot young liberal and free-thinker would listen 
to his host's exposition of his own orthodox convictions ; 
describes his enthusiasm in quoting Chatterton and in 
dwelling on paaaages of Wordsworth's poetry, particularly 
from the Tintem Abbey and the Ode on Immortality ; and 
recalls his disquisitions on the harmony of numbers s 
other technicalities of his art, the power of his thrilling 
looks and low-voiced recitations, his vividness of inner ] 
and intensity of quiet enjoyment during their field and 
r rambles and eiscuraions.' One special occaaion of 
pleasure was a pilgrimage they made together to Stratford- 
on-Avon, From Oxford are some of the letters written 
Y Keats in his happiest vein : to Beynolda, and his sister 
Miss Jane Reynolds, afterwards Mrs. Tom Hood ; to Hay- 
don ; and to his young sister Frances Mary, or Fanny, as 
she naa always called (now Mrs, Llanos). George Keats, 
writing to this sister after John's death, speaks of the 
times " when we lived with our grandmother at Edmon- 
' Houghton MSa 
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ton, and Jobn, Tom, and myself were alwaj's devising plana 
to amuse you, jealous lest you aliould prefer either of oa 
to the others." Since those times Eeats had seen little 
of her, Mr. Abbey having put her to a boarding-school be- 
fore her grandmother's death, and afterwards taken her 
into his own houae at Walthamatow, where the visits of 
her poet brother were not encouraged. " He often," writes 
Bailey, " spoke to me of his sister, who was somehow mith- 
holden from him, with great delicacy and tenderness of 
affection ;" and from this time forward we find him main- 
taining with her a correspondence which shows his charac- 
ter in its most attractive ligbt. He bids her keep all his 
letters and he will keep hers — " and thus in the course of 
time we shall each of us have a good bundle — which here- 
after, when things may have strangely altered, and God 
knows what happened, we may read over together and 
look with pleasure on times past — that now arc to come." 
He tells her about Oxford and about his work, and gives 
ber a sketch of the story of Endymion—" but I dare say 
you have read this and all other beautiful tales which have 
come down to us from the ancient times of that beautiful 
Greece." 

Early in October Keats returned to Hampstead, whence 
he writes to Bailey, noticing with natural indignation the 
ruffianly first article of the Cockney School series, which 
had just appeared in Blackwood's Magazine for that 
month. In this the special object of attack was Leigh 
Hunt, but there were allusions to Keats which seemed to 
indicate that his own turn was coming. What made him 
more serioasly uneasy were signs of discord springing up 
among his friends, and of attempts on tiie part of some of 
them to set bim against others. Haydon had now given 
up his studio in Great Marlborough Street for one in Lis- 
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son Grove ; and Hnnt, baring left the Yale at Health, wm 
living close by him at a lodging in the same street " I 
know nothing of anything in this part of the world," 
writes Eeata : " everybody seems at loggerheads." And 
he goes on to say how Hunt and Haydon are on uncom- 
fortable terms, and " live, pour aimi dire, jealous neigh- 
boars. Haydon says to nie, ' Keatfi, don't show your 
lines to Hunt on any accoant, or he will hare done half 
for you ' — 80 it appears Hnnt wishes it to be thought" 
With more accounts of waruiaga be bad received from 
common friL-nds that Hunt was not feeling or speaking 
cordially about Endymion. " Now ia not all this a most 
paltry thing to think about! . . . This is, to be sore, bat 
the vexation of a day; nor would I say so much about it 
to any but those whom I know to hare my welfare and 
reputation at heart." ' When, three months later, Eeata 
showed Hunt the 6rat book of his poem in proof, the lat- 
ter found many faults. It is clear he was to some extent 
honestly disappointed in the work itself. He may also 
have been chagrined at not having been taken more fully 
into confidence during its composition ; and what he said 
to others was probably due partly to such chagrin, partly 
to nervonsneas on behalf of bis friend's reputation : for of 
double- facednesa or insincerity in friendship we know by 
a hundred evidences that Hunt was incapable; Keats, 
however, after what he had heard, was by no means with- 
out excuse when he wrote to his brothers concerning Hunt 
— not unkindly, or making much of the matter — " the fact 
is, he and Shelley are hurt, and perhaps justly, at my not 
having showed them the aSair officiously; and from ser- 
eral hints I have had, they appear much disposed to dis- 
sect and anatomize any trip or slip I may have made. Bat 
' See Appendix, p. 22S, 
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who's afraid?" Keats was Dot the man to let this kind of 
thing disturb seriously his relations with a friend ; and 
writing' about the same time to Bailcj, still concerning the 
dissensions in the circle, he expoands the practical philoso- 
phy of friendship with truly admirable good sense and 
feeling : 

■' Things have happeneJ liLlely of graal perplexity ; jou must haTO 
heard of them; Rejnoida and Haydon retorting and recriminating, 
and parUcg forerer. The Bttme thing has happened between Hajdon 
and Uant It is unfortunate; m?n should bear with each other; 
there livea not the man who may not be cut up, aye, laebed to piecea. 
on his weakest aide. The best of men hare but a portion o( good in 
them — a kind of spiritual yeast in their frames, whioh creates the fer- 
ment of existence — by which a man is propelled to act and striTe, 
and bufEet with circiinialance. The aure vay, Bailey, is first to know 
a man's faults, aud then be pnasiTC. If after that he inaeusibl; 
draws you towards him, then you have no power to break the link. 
Before I felt interested in either Rej^oida or Haydon, I was well-read 
in their faults ; yet, knowing them both, I have been cemeuting grad- 
nally with both, I hate an affection for them both, for reasons al- 
most opposite ; and to both must I of necessity cling, supported al- 
vays by (he hope that when a little time, a few years, shall have tried 
me more fully in their esteem, I may be able to bring them together. 
Thie time must come, because they have both hearts ; and they will 
recollect tlie best parts of eauli other when thia guat is overblown." 

Keats had, in tlie meantime, been away on another au- 
tninn excursion into the conntry ; this time to Burford 
Bridge, near Dorking. Hero ho passed pleasantly the lat- 
ter part of November, mnch absorbed in the study of 
Shakspeare's minor poems and sonnets, and in the task of 
finishing Endymion. He had thus all but succeeded in 
carrying out the hope which he had expressed in the open- 
ing passage of the poem : 

" Many and many a verae T hope to write. 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimm'd and white. 
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Hide in deep herba^ ; and ere yet the beea 

Hum about globes of clover aod sweet peas, 

I muat be ne&r the middle of mj Btorj. 

may no wialrj aeason, bare and boary, 

See it half Snished ; but let Autumn bold, ' 

With aniTersal tinge of sober gold, 

Be all about me when I make an end." 

Returning to Hampatead, Keats spent the first part of the 
winter in comparative rest from Jiterary wort His chief 
occupation was in revising and seeing Endymion through 
the press, with much help from the publisher, Mr. Taylor, 
varied by occasional essays in dramatic criticism, and as 
the spring began, by the composition of a number of mi- 
nor incidental poems. In December he lost the compan- 
ionship of his brothers, who went to winter in Devonshire 
for the sake of Tom's health. Eat in other company lie 
was at this time mixing freely. The convivial gatherings 
of the young men of bis own circle were frequent, the fan 
high, the discussions on art and literature boisterous, and 
varied with a moderate, evidently never a very serious, 
amount of card-playing, drinking, and dissipation. From 
these gatherings Keats was indispensable, and more than 
welcome in the sedatcr literary circle of his publisherB, 
Iileasrs. Taylor & Hessey, men as strict in conduct and 
opinion as they were good-Iiearted. His social relations 
began, indeed, in the course of this winter to estend them- 
selves more than he much cared about, or thought con- 
sistent with proper industry. We find him dining with 
Horace Smith in company with some fashionable wits, con- 
cerning wboro he reflects : " They only served to convince 
iperior humour is to wit in respect to enjoyment. 
These men say things which make one start, without mak- 
feel ; they are all alike ; their manners are alike ; 
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tliey all know fashionableH ; they have all a n 
their very eating and drinking, in their mere Landling a 
decanter. They talked of Eeau and bis low company. 
' Would I were with that company instead of jours,' said 
I to myself." Men of ardent and deep natures, whether 
abaotbed in the realities of experience or in the ideals of 
art and imagination, are apt to be affected in this way by 
the couventinnal social sparkle which is only struck from 
and only illuminates the surface. Bear, on the other hand, 
with what pleasure and insight, what sympathy of genius 
for genius, Keats writes after seeing the great tragedian 
last mentioned interpret the inner and true passions of the 
sod: 

" The sensiinl lifi: of verse apringa wa.rm from the lipa of Eean 

Hia loDgue must seem to bare robbed the Hybla bees uid left them 
hunejlesa ! Tbt^re is hd imlcacribable ffualo in his voice, l>j which we 
feel that the utterec is thinking of the past uid future nliile apeult- 
ing of the inataut. When he aaja io Othello, ' Put up your bright 
evords, for the dew will rust them,' we feel that hia throat had com- 
manded where iworda were us thick as reeds. From eternal risk, he 
Bpeaks as Chough hia bod; were unasaailable. Again, hia exclama- 
tion of ' blood I blood I blood !' is direful and slaughterous to the last 
degree j the very worda appear stained and gory. Hia nature hanga 
over them, making a prophetic repast. The voice is loosed on them, 
like the wild doga on the savage relica of an eaatern conflict; and we 
can distinctlj hear it 'gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb.' 
In Richard, 'Be stirring with the hirlt to-morrow, gentle Norfolk 1' 
came from him as through the morning atmosphere towards which 
he yearns." 

It was in the Christmas weeks of 1817-18 that Keata 
undertook the office of theatrical critic for the Champion 
newspaper in place of Tleynolds, who was away at Exeter. 
Early in January he writes to bis brothers of the pleaanre 
he has had in seeing their sister, who had been brought to 
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London for the Christmas holidays, and tells them how he 
Las called on and been asked to dine by Wordsworth, whom 
he bad met on the 28th of December at a supper given by 
ilaydon. This is the famous Sunday supper, or " immor- 
tal dinner," as Haydon calls it, which is described at length 
in one of the most characteristic passages of the painter's 
Autobiography . Besides Wordsworth and Keats and the 
iiost, there were present Charles Lamb and Monkhoose, 
" Wordsworth's fine intonation as he quoted Milton and 
Yirgil, Keats's eager inspired look. Lamb's quaint sparkle 
of lambent Lumonr, so speeded the stream of conrersatioo," 
says Uaydon, " that I never passed a more delightful time." 
Later in the evening came in Ritchie, the African traveller, 
just about to start on the janrncy to Fezzan on which he 
died, besides a self-invited guest in the person of one King- 
ston, Comptroller of Stamps, a foolish, good-natured gen- 
tleman, recommended only by his admiration for Words- 
worth. Presently Lamb, getting fuddled, lost patience with 
the platitudes of Mr. Kingston, and began making fnn of 
him, with pranks and personalities which to Ilaydon ap- 
peared hugely funny, but which Keats, in his letter to his 
brothers, mentions with less relish, saying, " Lamb got tip- 
sy and blew up Kingston, proceeding bo far as to take the 
candle across the room, hold it to his face, and show ns 
what a soft fellow he was."' Keats saw Wordsworth of- 
ten in the next few weeks after their introduction at Hay- 
don's, but has left us no personal impressions of the elder 
poet, es:cept a passing one of surprise at finding him one 
day preparing to dine, in a stiff collar and his smartest 
clothes, with his aforesaid unlucky admirer, Mr. Comptrol- 
ler Kingston. We know from other sources that he was 
once persuaded to recite to Wordsworth the Hymn to Pan 
' See Appendix, p. 222. 
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from Endymion. " A pretty piece of Paganism," remart- 
ed Wordsworth, according to his usual encoaraging nay 
iHtb a brother poet ; and Keata was thought to have 
winced under the frigidity. Independeallj of their per- 
sonal relations, the letters of Keats show that Worda- 
worth's poetry continued to be much in his thoughts 
tbroughoul these months, what he has to say of it varying 
according to the frame of mind in which he writes. In 
the enthusiastic mood he declares, and within a few days 
again insists, that there are three things to rejoice at in 
the present age i " The Excursion, Haydon's Pictures, and 
Hazlitt's depth of Taste." This mention of the name of 
Hazlitt brings us to another intellectual influence which 
somewhat powerfully affected Keats at tbis time. On the 
liberal side in politics and criticism there was no more of< 
fective or more uncertain free lance than that eloquent and 
splenetic writer, with his rich, singular, contradictory gifts, 
his intellect equally acute and fervid, his temperament both 
enthusiastic and morose, his style at once i-jch and inciatve. 
The reader acquainted with Hazlitt's mHUner will easily 
recognize its influence on Keats in the fragment of stage 
criticism above quoted. Hazlitt was at this time delivering 
his course of lectures on the English poets at the Surrey 
Institution, and Keats was among his regular attendants. 
With Hazlitt personally, as with Lamb, his intercourse at 
Haydon's and elsewhere seems to have been frequent and 
friendly, but not intimate ; and Haydon complains that it 
was only after the death of Ecats that he could get Haz- 
litt to acknowledge his genius. 

Of Haydon himself, and of bis powers as a painter, we 
gee by the words above quoted tliat Keats continued to 
think as highly as ever. He had, as Severn assures ns, a 
keen natural instinct for the arts both of painting and mu- 
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Bic. Conden Clarke's piano-pUyitig Iiad been a delight to 
him at school, and he tells us himself how from a boy he 
had in his mind's eye visions of pictures ; " When a school- 
boy, the Abstract idea I had of an heroic painting was what 
I cannot describe. I saw it Bomewhat sideways — !ai^, 
prominent, round, and coloured with magnificence — some- 
what like the feel I have of Anthony and Cleopatra. Or 
of Alcibiades leaning on his crimson cooch in his galley, 
his broad shoulders imperceptibly heaving with the sea." 
In Haydon's pictures Keats continued to see, as the friends 
and companions of every ardent and persuasiro worker in 
the arts are apt to see, not so much the actual performance 
as the idea he had preconceived of it in the light of his 
friend's intentions and enthusiasm. At this time Haydon, 
who had already made several drawings of Keats's head in 
order to introduce it in his picture of Christ entering Je- 
rusalem, proposed to make another more finished, " to be 
engraved," writes Keats, " in the first style, and pnt at the 
head of my poem, saying, at the same time, he bad never 
done the thing for any human being, and that it must have 
considerable effect, as be will put his name to it." Both 
poet and publisher were delighted with this coudescensioD 
on the part of the sublime Ilaydon, who failed, however, 
to carry out his promise. "My neglect," said Haydon, 
long afterwards, " really gave him a pang, as it now does 

With Hunt, also, Keats's intercoui'se continued frequent, 
while with Reynolds bis intimacy grew daily closer. Both 
of these friendabips had a stimulating influence on hia 
poetic powers. " The Wednesday before last, Shelley, 
Hunt, and I wrote each a sonnet on the river Nile," he 
tells his brothers on the 16th of February, 1818. "I have 
been writing at intervale many songs and sonnets, and I 
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long to be at Teignmoutli to read tLem ovei' to joii." With 
the help of Keata's manuscripts, or of the transcripts made 
from them by his friends, it is possible to retrace the actual 
order of many of these fngitive pieces. On the 16t!i o( 
January was written the humoaroas sonnet on Mrs, Reyn- 
olds's cat; on the 21st, after seeing in IJeigb Hunt's pos- 
session 3 lock of hair reputed to be Milton's, the address 
to that poet beginning " Chief of organic numbers I" 
and on the 22d the sonnet, " gojden-tongued Romance 
with serene lute," in which Eeats describes himself as lay- 
ing aside (apparently) his Spenser in order to read f^ain 
the more roasing and human ■ passionate pages of Lear. 
On the Blst he sends in a letter to Reynolds the lines to 
Apollo beginning " Ilence Burgnndy, Claret, and Port," 
and in the same letter the sonnet beginning " When I have 
fears that I may cease to be," which he calls bis last On 
the 3d of February he wrote the spirited lines to Robin 
Hood, snggested by a set of sonnets by Reynolds on Sher- 
wood Forest; on the 4th the sonnet beginning "Time's 
sea has been five years at its slow ebb," in which he re- 
calls the memory of an old, otherwise unrecorded love- 
fancy, and also the well-known sonnet on the Nile, written 
at Hunt's in competition with that friend and with Shelley ; 
on the 6tb another sonnet postponing compliance for the 
present with an invitation of Leigh Hunt's to compose 
something in honour, or in emulation, of Spenser; and on 
the 8th the sonnet in praise of the colonr blue, composed 
by way of protest against one of Reynolds. About the 
same time Eeats agreed with Reynolds that they shonid 
each write some metrical tales from Boccaccio, and pub- 
lish them in a joint volume, and began at once for bia 
own part with laaiella or the Pot o/Batil. A little later 
in this BO proliSc moutfa of February we find him rejoic- 
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lag in the •oag of tbe Umuh and blaekbinl, and sMhed 
into feelings of indolent pleamre and reeeptivitr luider 
the tnflacDce of spring winds and dis&oWing nin. He 
theorises pleaatntlj in a leltar to Reynolds on the rirtoes 
and beneflta of this stAte of mind, translating the thm^'s 
mnaic into aome blask-rcne lines of a singular and haant- 
ing melody. In tbe conne of tbe next fortnigbt we find 
hhn in correspondence nilh Taylor aboat tbe coTrectionB 
to Sttdymion, and soon afterwards making a clearance 
of borrowed books, and otherwise preparing to fiit. His 
brother Geoi^ who had been taking care of Tom at 
Teignmontb since December, was now obliged to come to 
town, bent on a scheme of marriage and emigration ; sod 
Tom's health having made a momentary rally, Keats waa 
nnwilling that he should leave TcignmoDth, and deter- 
mined to join him there, lie started in tbe second week 
of March, and stayed almost two months. It was an nn- 
lacky season for weather — the soft-buffeting sheets and 
misty drifts of Devonshire rain renewing themselves, in 
tbe ioexbauatible way all lovers of that country know, 
tbronghout almost tbe whole spring, and preventing him 
from getting more than occasional tantalizing snatches of 
enjoyment in the beauty of the scenerv. the walks, and 
flowers. His letters are full of objai^lions against the 
climate, conceived in a spirit which seems hardly compati- 
ble, in one of his strong family feeling, with the tradition 
which represents his father to have been a Devonshire 



"You may aay what jou will of Devonshire: the troth ia, it ia a 
Bplashj, rainv, mistj, anowc, toggr, hoilv, floodv. muddj, slipshod 
cooatj. The hilla are verj beautiful, when jou f^t a sight of 'em; 
Ilie primnwea are out — but then jou are in; tbe cliffs are of a fine 
deep ooloar, but then the clouds are cootiDuaUj viemg with them. . . . 
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1 fancy the yeiy bit of a dateriorntirg qumlilj. I fancy the flower*, 
all preoodouB, hare nn Aorasiim spell about them ; I fsel able lo beat 
o& Che Devonshire wuves like soap-froth. I tnlok it well for the 
boDDur of Britain tbnt Julius Csisar did not Grat land in this oountc. 
A Beronahlrer, standing on his nadvc Iiills, la nut a distiuct ubjeat ; he 
does not show Jigainat the light; nwuif or two would diaptHBeBB hiiu," ' 

Besides hia constant occupation in watching and cheer- 
ing his invalid brother, who had a relapse jnst after he 
came down, KeatB was bnsy during these Devonshire daya 
seeing tbrougli the press the last sheets of Endymioa. He 
also composed, with the exception of tiie few verses he 
bad begnn at Hainpstead, the whole of ImbeUa, the Gi'st 
of his longer poems written with real maturity of art and 
certainty of tonclj. At tlie same time he was rcadiDg and 
appreciating Milton as he had never done before. With 
the minor poems he had been familiar from a boy, but tad 
not been attracted by Paradise Lost nntil first Severn, and 
then more energetically Bailey, had insisted that this was 
a reproach to him ; and he now turned to that poem, and 
penetrated with the grasp and swiftness of genins, as his 
marginal criticisms sbow, into the very essence of its pow- 
er and beauty. His coi-respondence with his fiienda, par- 
ticularly Bailey and Reynolds, is, during this same time, 
nnusually sustained and full. It was in all senses mani- 
festly a time with Keuts of rapidly maturing power, and 
in some degree also of threatening gloom. The mysteries 
of existence and of suffering, and the " deeps of good and 
evil," were beginning for the first time to press babitually 
on bis thoughts. In that beautiful and interesting letter 
to Reynolds, in which he makes the comparison of human 
life to a mansion of many apartments, it is his own present 
state which he thus describes ; 

' Sec Apppiidix, ji. 222, 
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" We no Bonner get into the second chamlier, which I ahall call the 

Cbanitier of Uaidea-thoQght, than <re become intoxicated with the 
light and the atiDOHpbere. We see nulliing but pleasimt wonden, 
and think of delating there forever in delight. However, unong the 
e^Fecu this breathing is father of, is that tremendous one of Ahupen- 
isg one's vision into the heart and nature oF man, of convincing one'a 
nerves Ihst the world is full uf miserj aod heartbreak, pain, «ick- 
ness, and opprcBsion, where)>7 lliis Chamber of Maiden-thought be- 
comes graduallj darkeoed, and at the same time, on all Hides of it, 
maDj doors are set open — but all dark — all leaduig to dark paasagea. 
We see not the balance of good and evil ; we are in a mlal, me arc 
that Btal«, we feci the ' Borden of the Mjatery.' " 

A few weeks earlier, addreBsingto the same frieod the last 
of his rhymed Epistles, Keats had tbas expressed the mood 
which came upon him us he sat taking the beauty of the 
evening op a rock at the sea's edge : 

■"Twas a quiet eve. 
The rocks were silent, the widd sea did weave 
An untHmnltHoua fringe of silver foam 
Along the fiat brown sand ; I was at home. 
And should have been most happj — but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 
The greater or the less feeds evermore : 
But 1 saw too distinct into the core 
Of an eternal fierce deatruetion, 
And so from happiness I far was gone. 
Still am I sick of it, and tho' to-day 
I've gathered young spring leaves, and flowers gay 
Of periwinkle and wild strawberry, 
Still do I that most fierce destruction see— 
The Shark at savage prey, the Hawk at pounce, 
Tlie gentle Robin, like a Pard or Ounce, 
Bavening a worm. Away, yc horrid moods I 
Hoods of one's mindt" 

In H like vein, recalling to Bailey a chance saying of his, 
"Why should woman suffer T — "Aye, why should sheT' 
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writes Keats. " ' By Loavens, I'd coin my very soul, and drop 
my blood for drachmas.' These things are, and ho who feels 
how incompetent the most skyey kuight-crraatry is to heal 
this bruised fairiiess, is like a sensitive leaf on the hot hand 
of tbougM." And again, " Were it in my choice, I woald 
reject a Fetrarchal coronation — on account of my dying 
day, and because women have cancers. I should not by 
rights apeak in this tone to you, for it ia an incendiary 
spirit that would do so." 

Not the general tribulations of the race only, but par- 
ticular private anxieties, were pressing in these days on 
Keats's thoughts. The shadow of illness, though it had 
hitherto scarcely touched himself, hung menacingly not 
only over his brother but his best friends. He speaks of 
it in a tone of courage and gayety which his real appre- 
hensions, we can feel, belie. " Banish money "—he had 
written in Falstaff's vein, at starting for the Isle of Wight 
a year ago — "Banish sofas — Banish wine — Banish music; 
bat right Jack Health, honest Jack Health, true Jack 
Health— ^Banish Health and Banish all the world." Writ- 
ing now from Teignmouth to Reynolds, who was down 
daring these weeks with rheumatic fever, he complains 
laughingly, but with an undercurrent of sad foreboding, 
bow he can go nowhere but Sickness is of the company, 
and says his friends will have to cat that fellow, or he 

Nearer and more pressing than such apprehensions waa 
the pain of a family break-up now imminent. George Eeats 
Lad made up his mind to emigrate to America, and em- 
bark his capital, or as much of it as he could get posses- 
aion of, in business there. Besides the wish to push hia 
own fortnnes, a main motive of this resolve on George's 
part was the desire to be in a position as quickly as possi- 
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Ue to help, at, If ttwd ^x, sapport his poet-brotber. He 
jinrMMdcfl thu fcirl In whnm he had long been attac^»l. 
tlJM Wylin, to ilian hin fortunes, aDd it iw settied ilwt 
itivy were to lio marriod md uil early in the nmnncr. 
Kent* uKine up from TDJ^pimouth in Uay to see tlie last 
of hii brother, and ho and Tom ftotlled i^n in tbeir old 
I'Micinft* in Well Walk. Hu bttd a wann sSection and re- 
Ifanl for hi* new ■iitcrin-luw, ku<) was iu so far ddiglited 
for aonrgd'a Ruku. Itul ul lliu wine time he felt life and 
iu proapucia ovMVwt ilc writes lo Bailey, after his out- 
bant abniit the nifforiniip of women, that he it never alone 
now without rojoii^ing tbat tlicrc is euch a t^ing as deatii 
—without piaoinjj hia ulliniatti in llie glory of dying for 
a (treat liuinan [)itrpoae. And after recounting hia causes 
of depreaaiun ho reoovuri biiiiHulf, and concludes : " Life 
iDual be undergone; and 1 certainly derive some conaolk- 
tiou fruin the thought of writing one or two more poema 
before it eeaiioa." 

With rcfurcneo to liia poem then just appearing, and 
the your** work it rcproacntod, Keats was under no iilaBions 
whatever. Prom un early period in its composition Le 
liad fully realised its imperfections, and had written : " My 
ideaa of it arc very low, and I would write the subject 
Iboroughly again hut I am tired of it, and think the tiiu« 
would be bolter spent in writing a new romance, which I 
have ill my eye for next summer. Rome was nut buill in 
u day, and all Ibe good I expect from my employment lliis 
aamraer ia the fruit of experience which I hope to gather 
in my next poem." The habit of close self-observation 
and self-criticism is in most natures that posaess it allied 
with yanity and egoism ; but it was not so in Keats, who, 
without a shadow of affectation, judges himself, both in . 
Ilia strength and weakness, as the most clear-sighted and 
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disinterested friend might judge. He shows liitnself per- 
fectly aware tliat in writing Endymion he has rather been 
working off n youthful ferment of the mind than produc- 
ing a sound or satisfyiug work of poetry ; and wbeD the 
time comes to write a preface to the poem, after a firat at- 
tempt lacking reticence and simplicity, and abandoned at 
the advice of Reynolds, he in the second quietly and beau- 
tifully says of hiH own work all that can justly he said id 
its dispraise. He warns the reader to expect " great inex- 
perience, immaturity, and every error denoting a feverish 
attempt rather than a deed accomplished ;" and adds most 
unhoastfuUy : " It is jtist that this youngster should die 
away : a sad thoaght for me, if I had not some hope that 
while it is dwindling I may be plotting, and fitting myself 
for verses iit to live." 

The apprehensions expressed in these words have not 
been fulfilled ; and Endymion, so far from having died 
away, lives to illastrate the maxim conveyed in its own 
now proverbial opening line. Immature as the poem truly 
is in touch and method, superabundant and confused as 
are the sweets which it offers to the mind, still it is a thing 
of far too much beauty, or at least of too many beanties, 
to perish. Every reader must take pleasure in some of its 
single passages and episodes, while to the student of the 
poetic art the work is interesting almost as much in its 
weakness aa its strength. 
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Is the old Grecian world, the myth of Endjmion and 
Selene was one deeply rooted in various shapes in the 
popular traditions both of Elis in the Peloponnese, and of 
the Ionian cities about the Latmian gulf in Caria. The 
central feature of the tale, as originally sung by Sappho, 
was the nightly descent of the goddess to kiss her lover 
where he lay spell-bound, by the grace of Zeus, in ever- 
lasting sleep Hnd everlasting youth on Mount LatnioR. 
The poem of Sappho is lost, and the story is not told at 
length in any of our extant classical writings, but only hy 
way of allusion in some of the poets, as Theocritus, Apol- 
loniua Hhodiiis, and Ovid, and of the late prose- writers, 
as Lucian, Apollodorus, and Fau^^nias. Of such ancient 
sources Keata, of course, knew only what he found in his 
classical dictionaries. But references to the tale, as every 
one knows, form part of the stock repertory of classical 
allusion in modem iiteratnre; and several modern writers 
before Eeats had attempted to handle the subject at 
length. In his own special range of Elizabethan reading 
he was probably acqnainted with Lyiy's court comedy of 
Undimion, in prose, which had been edited, as it hap- 
pened, by his friend Dilke a few years before ; but in it 
he would have found nothing to his purpose. On the 
other hand, I think he certainly took hints from the Ma» 



in the Moon of Michael Drnytou. In this piece Drayton 
tabes hold of two poat-rlaasical notions concerning the 
Endymion myth, both in the first instance derived from 
Lucian — one, that which identifies its hero with the visible 
"man in the moon" of popular fancy, the other, that 
which rationalises his story, and explains him away as a 
personification or mythical representative of early astron- 
omy. These two distinct notions Drayton weaves togeth- 
er into a short tale in rhymed heroics, which he puts into 
the mouth of a shepherd at a feast of Pan. Like most 
of his writiags, the Man in the Moon has strong glcama 
of poetry and fancy amidst much that is both puerile 
and pedantic. Critics, so fac as I know, have overlooked 
Eeats'a debt to it ; but even granting that he may welt 
have got elsewhere, or invented for himself, the notion of 
introducing bis story with a festival in honour of Pan, do 
not, at any rute, the following lines of Drayton contain 
evidently the hint for the wanderings on wbieh Keats 
sends bis hero (and for which antiquity aSorda no war- 
rant) throDgh earth, sea, and air ! ' 

" EadjmioD now forsakes 
A.!] the delights that shepherds do prefer, 
Aad seta bis mind so gene rally oa her 
Thit, all neglected, tu the groves and aprings 
He follows Phcehf, that him safely brings 
(As their great queen) unto the n^mphish bowers, 
Where in clear rivers beautified with flowere 
The Bllver Naides butbs them ia the brauke. 
BomeUme wilh her the eea-bnree he ilutb back 
Among the blue Nereides; and when, 
Weary of wat«rS| godJesB-like again 

' Id the extract I bave mademiied Drayton's ipellbg and eodeav' 
oured to mend his ptinctnatioD : hia grammatical sotistrucUoiis are 
past loeDdiDg. 



8b« the high monnMiiis ootivet^ um^ 
And there unongat the light Oriades, 
That ride the attift mes, Phielw cloth resort ; 
Borcetime Biaongst those th^t with iheiii comport 
The Hsmadriuli» doth the nouda fr»{uenti 
And Cbere she stays not, but inconlioeDt 
Galla dO"D the dngona that bee chariot diur, 
Aod witb EndTmion plcauid tb&t sbe saw, 
HoiiDteth thereon, in (nioliling of an eye 
Stripping the winds — " 

Fletcher, again — a writer witli whom Keats was very- 
familiar, nod whose inapiratioa in tbe idyllic and lyric 
parts of hia work ia cloaely kindred to his own — Fletch- 
er in the Faithfal Shepherdess makes Chios tell, in linas 
beautifully paraphraaed and amplified from Theocritu^ 
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the pale Plinebe, hunting in a groye, 
: law the boy EudjutioD, from whose ejee 
She took eternal Qre that never dies ; 
How ahe cotivey'd lum softly in asleep, 
Hia temples bound vith poppy, to Che steep 
Head of old LatmuB, where she atoopB each night, 
Gilding the mouDtaiu nith her brother's light, 
To kiss her sveetesL" 
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The subject thus touched by Drayton and Fletcher had 
been long, as we have seen already, in Eeats's thoughts. 
Not only had the charm of this old paatoral nature-myth 
of the Greeka interworen itself in his being with his natu- 
ral aensibility to the physical and spiritual spell of moon- 
light, but deeper and more abstract meanings than its 
own had gathered about the atory in his mind. The di- 
vine vision which haunts Endymion in dreams is for 
Keats symbolical of Beauty itself, and it ia the passion of 
the human soul for beauty which he attempts, more or less 
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coflscToiiRly, to shadow forth in tha quest of the ahepherd- 
prinee after bis lore.' 

The manner in which Keats set about relating the 
Greek story, as he bad thas conceived it, was as far from 
being a Greek or " classical " manner as possible. He in- 
deed resembles the Greeks, as we hare seen, in his vivid 
sense of the joy^ous and multitudinous life of nature ; aud 
he loved to follow them in dreaming of the powers of 
uatuTB as embodied in concrete shapen of supernatural 
hnman activity and grace. Moreover, his intnilions for 
every kind of beanty being admirably swift and true, when 
be sought to conjure up visions of the classic past, or 
imi^es from classic fable, be was able to do so often mag' 
ically well. To this extent Keats laay justly bo called, as 
he has been so often called, a Greek, bat no farther. Th« 
rooted artistic instincts of thai race, the instincts which 
taught them in all the arts alike, during the years when 
their genius was most itself, to select and simplify, reject- 
ing all baantien but the vital and essential, and paring 
away their material to the quiet that the main masses 
might stand out unconfused, in just proportions and with 
outlines rigorously clear — these instincts had neither been 
implanted in Keats by natnre, nor brought home to him 
by precept and example. Alike by his aims and his gifts, 
he was in bis workmanship essentially " romantic," Gothic, 
English. A general characteristic of his favourite Eliza- 
bethan poetry is its prodigality of incidental and super- 
fluous beauties : even in the drama it takes the powers of 
a Shafcspeare to keep the vital play of chai-acter and pas- 
riom unsmothered by thera, and in moat narrative poems 
of the age the quality is quite unchecked. To Keats, at 

' Mrs. Owen was, I think, certainly right in her mam oonoeption of 
•n (inegorio purpose vagnely underlying Keats's 
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the lime when he wrote Endymion, sach incidental and 
secondary liiTuriance constituted an eBseotiBl, if not the 
chief, charm of poetry. " I think poetry," he says, " should 
sorprise by a fine excess ;" and with reference to his own 
poem during its progress, " It will be a test, a trial of 
my powers of imagination, and chiefly of my invention — 
which is a rare thing indeed — by which I mnst make 4000 
lines of ODC bare circumstance, and fill them with poetry." 
The " one bare circumstance " of the story was in the 
resnit expanded through four long books of intricate and 
flowery narrative, in the course of which the young poet 
pauses continually to linger or deviate, amplifying every 
incident into a thousand circuro stances, every passion into 
a world of subtleties. He interweaves with his central 
Endymion myth whatever others pleased him best, as 
those of Fan, of Venus and Adonis, of Cybele, of Alpheas 
and Aretbuaa, of Glancns and Scylla, of Circe, of Neptune, 
and of Bacchus, leading us through labyrinthine trans- 
formations, and on endless joumeyings by subterranean 
antrea and aSrinl gulfs and over the floor of ocean. The 
scenery of the tale, indeed, is often not merely of a Gothic 
vastness and intricacy ; there is something of Oriental 
bewilderment — an Arabian Nights jugglery with space 
and time-~-in the vague suddenness with which its changes 
are effected. Such organic plan as the poem has can best 
be traced by fixing our attention on the main divisions 
adopted by the author of his narrative into books, and by 
keeping hold at the same time, wherever we can, of the 
thread of allegoric thought and purpose that seems to 
run loosely through the whole. The first book, then, is 
entirely introductory, and does no more than set forth the 
predicament of the love-sick shepherd-prince, its hero, who 
appears at a festival of his people held in honour of the 
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god Pan, RQd is afterwards induced by his sister Peoiia' 
to confide to ber the secret of the passion whicli consumes 
him. The account of tbo feast of Pan contains passages 
wbicli in tbe quality of direct nature - intcrpratation are 
scarcely to be surpassed in poetry : 

"Rain-scented eglaatine 
Gave tempenite sweets to that nelt-Houing Bun; 
The Urk nas loat in him ; cold springs Imd run 
To warm tbeir cliilUeat bubbles in the grass : 
Han's voice was on ttie mauataina ; auil (he maSB 
Df nature's lives and wonders puls'd tenfold, 
To feel this aiui-riae and iia glories old." 

What can be more fresh and stirring? what happier in 
rhythmical movement! or what more characteristic of 
tbe tine instinct by which Keats, in dealing with nature, 
avoided word-painting and palette work, leaving all merely 
Tiaible beauties, tbe stationary world of coloars and forms, 
as they should be left, to tbo painter, and dealing, as 
poetry alone ia able to deal, with those delights which are 
felt and divined rather than seen, with the living activities 
and operant magic of the earth ! Not less excellent is the 
realisation in the course of tbe same episode of the true 
spirit of ancient pastoral life and worship: the hymn to 
Pan, in especial, both expressing perfectly the meaning of 
the Greek myth to Greeks, and enriching it with touches 
of northern feeling that arc foreign to, and yet roost har- 
monious with, the original. Keats having got from Dray- 
ton, as I suriuise, bis first notion of an introductory ft^ast 

< Lempiiere (after Paiisanins) mentions Piean as one of tbe fifty 
BODS of Endymion (in the Eleao version of the mvUi); and in Spen- 
ser's Faerie Queene there is a Pteana — the daughter of the giant 
Corflambo in tlie fourth book. Keats probably hud both of tlitau 
in mind when he gave EndymioD a sister and called her Peena. 
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of Pan, in bis bvmn to that divinity borrowed recognisa- 
ble toucbea alike from Cbapman's Homer'a bymo, from 
tbe sacrifice to Pan in Browne's Britannia'l Pastorals,' 
and frora tbe bymos in Ben Jonson's masque. Pan's Anni- 
versary; but borrowed as only genius can, fusing and re- 
fasbioning wbat«v£r be took frona other writers in tbe 
strong g!ow of an imagination fed from the Hving aources 
of nature : 

"O Thoa wboae mighty palace roof doth haog 
From jagged tranka, and overBbBdaweth 
Et«mil whuipers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unaeeQ Qowera in hcarj peacefalnesa ; 
Whn Inv'st to see the bamadrjads dress 
Their niffled iouka wbcre meoting hazels darken ; 
And tbrough irbole sulemo hours dost sit, and bearlcen 
The drear; melody of bedded reeds — 
In desolate piacea vhera dank moistara breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgi'oiitb ; 
Bethinking thee, how melanchDly loth 
Thoii waat to lose fair Syrini — do thou now. 
By thy lore's milk; brow I 
By all tbe trembling mazes that she ran. 
Hear u*, great Pan t 

Hearkencr to tbe loud-clapping shears. 
While pTur ntid anon to bis shiim peers 
A ram goes bleating : Winder of tlie bom, 
Wlien BnoQted wild-boars, routipg tender corn, 
Anger our hunuman : Breather round our farms, 
To keep oft mildews and all weather harms : 
Strange ministranl of ttodescribed sounds 
That corne a-awooning over hollow jjrnijiidB, 
And wither drearily on barren tnoors : 
Dread opener of the myBterioua doors 
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Leading 

6re>t BOD of Drvnpe, 

Tba DBiny that »re come to pay their yown 

Wiiii Lures about ibeir brawH ! " 

In the Bubaequeot diacoarae of Endymion and Peon a 
be tells ]ier the story of those celestial visitations which 
he scarce knows whether he has experienced or dreamed. 
In Keata's conception of his youthfnl heroes there ia at 
all times a touch, not the wholeaomest, of effeminacy and 
physical softness, and the influence of passion he ia apt to 
naake fever and unman them quite: as indeed a helpless 
and enslaved submisaion of all the faculties to love proved, 
when it came to the trial, to be a weakness of his own 
DStore. He partly knew it, and conld not help it : hut the 
consequence is that the love-paasagea of Sndijmiim, not- 
withstanding the halo of beautiful tremulous imagery that 
often plays about them, can scarcely be read with pleasure. 
On the other hand, in matters of subordinate feeling he 
shows not only a great rhetorical facility, but the signs 
often of lively dramatic power ; as for instance in the re- 
monstrance wherein Peona tries to make her brother 
ashamed of h 



"Is tills the cause ? 
This ftll ? T« il ia strange, and saJ, alas 1 
That one wlio tbrough tbis middle earth should pasi 
Host like a sojouniing demi-god, aad leave 
Hia name upon the harp-string, should achieve 
THa higher bard than simple maidenhuod, 
SighiQg alone, and fearfullj — how the blood 
Left bis young cheek; and hov he uaed to stray 
He knew not where ; and how he would say. Nay, 
If any said 'twoa love : and yet 'twas love ; 
What could it be but love T How a ring-dove 
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Lat full a nprig of lew-tree in li!a pftlh ; 
And how he dieil : ftnd tben, tlint love dolh scachs 
The genilo heart, ns Northern blnsta do rosea. 
And then the ballad of his sad life cloaea 
With sighs, and an aitu I EadTmion !" 

In tho second book the hero sots out in quest of hia 
felicity, and is led by obscure signs and impulses throagb 
a mysterious and nil but trackless tvgioa of Rdventure. 
In the first vngne imaginings of yonth, conceptions of 
natural and Hrchitectiiral marvels, unlocaliied and half- 
realised in mysterious space, are apt to fit] a large part, 
and to huqIi imagining Keats in this book lets himself go 
without a check. A Naiad in the disguise of a butterfly 
leads Endymion to her spring, nud there reveals herself 
and bids him be of good hope ; an airy voice next invitea 
him to descend "Into the sparry hollows of the world;" 
which done, he gropes his way to a subterranean temple 
of dim and most un- Grecian magnificence, where he is 
admitted to the presence of the sleeping Adonis, and 
whither Venus herself presently repairing gives him en- 
couragement. Thence, ui^ed by the haunting passion 
within him, he wanders on by dizzy paths and precipicea, 
and forests of leaping, ever-changing fountains. Through 
all this pbantaaraagoria, engendered by a brain still teem- 
ing with the rich first fumes of boyish fancy, and in great 
part confusing and inappropriate, shine out at intervals 
strokes of the true old-world poetry, admirably felt and 
eipresBod — 

" Ho einkfl adowQ a solilarj glen. 
Where there nss never sound of mortal men, 
Snviiig, perhaps, some snow-ligbt cadences 
Melting to silence, when upon the breeze 
Some hoi; bark let forth an anthem sweet 
To cheer itself to Delphi," 
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or preaeoces of old religion stroHgiy poocqived and rfr- 

" Foctb frtim a rugged arch, in tho duak below, " • •' / ' 
Came mother Cybele — alone — alone — 
In Bombre chariot; dark foldinga thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, 
With turrets orowned." 

After seeing the vision of Cybele, Eadymion, still travel- 
ling through the bowela of the earth, is conveyed on an 
eagle's back down an unfathomable descent, and alighting, 
presently finda a "jasmine bower," whither his celestial 
luiatresa again stoops to visit him. Next he encounters 
the streams, and hears the voices of Arethusa and Alpheus 
on their fabled flight to Oi'tygia ; as they disappear down 
a chasm, lie utters a prayer to his goddess in their behalf, 
and then — - 

" He turn'd — there was a vhelming sound — he stept. 
There Was a (looler light ; and so he kept 
Towards it b; a eandi^ path, and lo ! 
More suddenly than doth a moment go. 
The viaiona of the earth were gone and Hed — 
He saw the giant sea above bis bead." 

Hitherto Endyinion has been wholly absorbed in his 
own passion and adventures, but now the fates of others 
claini hia aympathy : first, those of Alpheua and Arethusa, 
and next, throughout nearly the whole of the thii'd book, 
those of GlauuuB and Scylla. Eeats handles this latter 
legend with great freedoui, omitting its main point, the 
transformation of Scylla by Ciree into a devouring mon- 
eter, and making the enchantress piiDiali her rival, not by 
this vile metamorphosis, but by death ; or rather a trance 
resembling death, from which, after many ages, Ohmuus is 
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cnablod by £D<lyjnun'B ^'i^lp to rsBcne her, and together 

with. bffl^'-Jrhe'-. whole sorrowful fellowship of true lovers 

^rdni]«l'«t sea. P'roin the point in tiic hero's Babmarine 

'•^ ^v^utures where be first meets Glaiiciis, 

" He saw for in the green oonoave of the »e« 
An old man silting calm knd peftoefutl;. 
Upon a, weeded rock tliia old man sat, 
And bla white hair was awful, and u in&t 
Of weeds «as cold t>ei]eath hia eeld thin feet" 

— from this pussage to the end of the book, in spite of 
redundance and occasioDal ugly IIawb, Keats brings home 
his version of the myth with strong and often exquisite 
effect to the imagination. No picture can well be more 
vivid than that of Circe pouring the magic phial upon her 
victims, and no speech much more telling than that with 
which the detected enchantress turns and scathes her ud- 
happy lorcr. In the same booli the description of the 
sutilf: treasures cumbering the ocean floor challenges com- 
parison, not all unequally, with the famous similar passage ■ 
in Shakspeare's Bichard III. In the halls of Neptune 
Endymion again meets Venus, and receives from her more 
explicit encouragement than heretofore. Thence Nereida 
bear him eaithward in a trance, during which he reads in 
spirit words of still more reassuring omen written in star- 
light on the dark. Since, in his adventure with Glauoiis, 
he has allowed himself to be diverted from his own quest 
for the sake of relieving the sorrows of others, the hope 
which before seemed ever to elude him draws at last 
r to fulfilment. 
It might seem fanciful to suppose that Keats had really 
in his mind a meaning such as this, hut for the conviction 
he habitually declares that tlie pursuit of beauty as an aim 
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io life IB only justified when it is accompanied bj tbc idea 
of devotion to hitman fierviee. Aod in bis fourtb book 
he leads bis bcro tbroiigb a chain of adventures wbicb 
seem certjiinly to bavc a moml and allegorical meaoing, or 
Retumiog in that book to npper air, En- 
re long half forgets his goddess for tbe chHrms 
n maiden, tbe sound of whose lamentations 
while he is sacrificing in tbe forest, and who 
iw she has come wandering iu the train of 
n tbe east. Tliis myaterioiis Indian maidea 
a fact to be no other than bis goddess herself in 
Bnt it is long before he disco^'cra this, and in 
the caeantitne he is conducted by her side through a be- 
wildering aeries of terial ascents, descents, enchanted slum- 
bers, and Olympinn visions. All these, with his infidelity, 
which is no infidelity after all, his broodings in the Gave 
of Quietade, his illusions and awakenings, bis final (srowell 
to mortality and to Peonn, and reunion with his celestial 
EDiBtress in her own sbnpe, make np a narrative inextric- 
ably confused, which only becomes partially intelligible 
i take it as a parable of a sours experience in 
pursuit of tbe ideal. Let a soul enamoured of tbe ideal — 
such would seem the argument — once suffer itself to for- 
al, and to quench for a time its longings in tbe 
real, nevertheless it will be still hanntcd by that lost vision ; 
amidst all intoxications, disappointment and lassitude will 
still dog it, until it awakes at last to find that the reality 
which has tbas allured it derives from the ideal its power 
to charm, that it is after all but a refiection frum the ideal, 
a phantom of it. What chiefly or alone makes the episode 
poetically acceptable is tbe strain of lyric poetry which 
Keats baa put into the month of the supposed Indian 
maiden when she tells her story. His later and more 
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famooi 1jric», thoagh they are free from the fatilte and 
immatorities which disfigure this, yet do not, to my mind at 



least, show a command o 






s of imag- 



inatire and musical effect, or touch so thrillinglj so many 
chorda of the spirit A mood of tender irony and wiatfnl 
pathos like that of the beet Elizabethan love-songa; a 
iensc as keen as Heine's of the immemorial romance of 
India and the East ; a power like that of Coleridge, and 
perhaps partly caaght from him, of evoking the remotest 
weird and heaatifnt associations almost with a word ; clear 
visions of Greek beant; and wild wood - notes of Celtic 
imagination — all these elements come here commingled, 
jet in a strain perfectly individual. Keats calls the piece 
a "roundelay, a form," which it only so far resembles that 
its opening measures are repeated at the close. It begins 
with a tender invocation to sorrow, and then with a Grst 
change of movement conjnres up image of a deserted 
maidenhood beside Indian streams; till suddenly with an- 
other change comes the irruption of the Asian Bacchus ou 
his march ; next follows the detailed picture of the god 
and of his rout, suggested in part by the famous Titian 
at the National Gallery, and then, arranged as if for music, 
the challenge of the maiden to the Maenads and Satyrs, 
and their choral a 




" ' Whence came ye, mecrj Damssla 1 Whence ci 
So many, and so manj, and such glee T 
Why have ye left jour bowers desokte, 

Tour lutes, and giintler fate ?' 
' We follow Bacchus, Bacchus on the wing, 

A conquering I 
BaccbuB, young Bacchus I good or ill betide, 
We dance before bim through kiugdoma wide : 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 

To our wild minstpelay !' 
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' Whence came ye, jolly SbIjts ! Whence otme ye 1 

So maQT, and so many, and euch glee f 

Why have ye loft your forest haimtB, why left 

Tour nuts !□ oak-tree oleft ?' — 
' For wine, for wioe we left our kernel tree ; 
For wine we left our heath, and yellow brooma, 

And cold mushrooms ; 
For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth ; 
Great God of brcathleas cupa nud chirping mirth 1 — 
Cooie hither, lady fair, and joined be 

To our toad minstrelBy I' " 

The strophes recoanting the victorious journeys are very 
DneqQal ; and finally, returning to the opening motive, the 
lyric ends as it began, with an exquisite strain of lovelorn 
pathos: 

*^ "Come then, Borrow I 

Sweetest sorrow ! 
Like an own babe I nurae thee on ay breaBt: 
T thought to leave thee, 
And deceive thee, 
But now of all the world I lore thee beat. 

There ia not one, 

No, no, not one 
But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid ; 

Thou art her mother 

And her brother, 
Her playmate, atid her nuour in the shade." 

The high-water mark of poetry in Endymion is thna 
reached in the two Ijrica of the first and fourth book. Of 
these, at least, may bo said with justice that which Jeffrey 
was inclined to say of the poem as a whole, that the de- 
gree to which any reader appreciates them will famish as 
good a test as can be obtained of bis having 
native relish for poetry, and a genaine sensibility to its ii 
trinaic charm." In the main body of the work beauties 
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and faults are so bound ap together that a critic may well 
be strack almost as much by one as by the other. Ad- 
mirable tmth and charm of imagination,' exquisite fresh- 
ness and felicity of toncb, mark such brief passages as we 
have quoted above ; the very soul of poetry breathea id 
them and in a hundred others throughout the work ; but 
read farther, and you will in almost every case be brougbt 
up by hardly tolerable bleraishea of execution and of taste. 
Thus in the tale told by Glaucus we find a line of atronif 
poetic vision, such as 

"jEffia'a isle was woud^ring at the motiQ," 

standing alone in a passage of rambling and i 
over-honeyed narrative; or again, a couplet forced and vul- 
gar like this, both in rhyme and expression: 

■' I look'd— 'twas Scylitt 1 Carstsd, cursed Cirae I 
Tulture-wileh, boat never heard of mercy V 

is followed three lines farther on by a masterly 
imagination and the heart : 

" Cold, cold indeed 

Were ber fair limbs, and lilie a commoD weed 

The sea-awell took her hair." 

One, indeed, of the besetting faults of his earlier poetry 
Keats has shaken ofi — his muse is seldom tempted n 
echo the familiar sentimental chirp of Hunt's. But that 
tendency which he by nature shared with Hunt, the ten- 
dency to hnger and luxuriate over every imagined plea 
with an over-fond and doting relish, is still strong in ', 
And to the weaknesses native to his own yonth and tem- 
perament are joined others derived from an exelusice de- 
votion to the earlier masters of English poetry. The crea- 
tive impulse of the Elizabethan age, in its waywardness 
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and lack of discipline and discrimination, not less tban in 
its Inxuriant strength and freshness, seems actually revived 
in him. He outdoes even Spenser In his proneness to let 
Invention ramble and loiter uncontrolled throogh what 
wildemesBBs she will, milh Imagination st her heels to dress 
if possible in living beanty the wonders that she finds 
there; and sometimes Imagination is equal to tlie task 
and Bometimes not : and even busy Invention herself occa- 
sionally flags, and is content to grasp at any idle cine the 
rhyme holds out to her : 

" — & nymph of Dian'a 

Wearing a coronal of tender BCiona " — 

" Does yonder throsb, 

Schooliug its half-fledged little oaon to brush 

About the dewy forest, whisper tales f — 

Speak not of grief, young stranger, or oold snails 

Will slime the rose to-night." 

Chapman especially, among Keats's masters, had this trick 
of letting thought follow the chance dictation of rhyme. 
Spenser and Chapman — to say nothing of Cbatterton — had 
farther accustomed his ear to experimental and rash deal- 
ings with their mother-tongue. English was almost as un- 
settled a language for him as for them, and he strives to 
extend its resonrces, and make them adequate to the range 
ind freshness of his imagery, by the use of compound and 
other adjectival coinages in Chapman's spirit — " far-spoom- 
ing Ocean," " eje-earnestly," " dead-drifting," " their surly 
eyes brow-hidden," " nervy knees," " sui^y murmurs " — 
;oinages sometimes legitimate or even happy, hut often 
fantastic and tasteless, as well as by sprinkling bis nine- 
teenth-century diction with such archaisms as "ahent," 
"aith," and "aeemlihed" from Spenser, " eteme " from 
Spenser and William Browne ; or with arbitrary verbal 



formB, as "to folly," "to raonitor," "gordian'd op," to 

" fragment ap ;" or with neuter verba used as active, as to 
" travel " an eye, to " pace " a team of horses, and vice veria- 
Hence even wheo in the other quaUties of poetry his work 
is good, in diction and cxpreasion it is apt to be las and 
wavering, and full of oddities and discords. 

Id rhythm Keats adheres in Endymion to the method 
he had adopted in Sleep and Poetry, deliberately keeping 
the sentence indeponiJent of the metre, putting full pauses 
anywhere in his lines rather than at the end, and avoidiog 
any regular beat upon the rhyme. Leigh Elunt thought 
Keats had carried this method too far, even to the negation 
of metre. Some later critics have supposed the rhythm 
of Endymion to have been influenced by the PhanmnidcL 
of Chamberlayno : a fourth- rate poet, remiirkable chiefly 
for two things — for the inextricable trailing involution of 
his sentences, exceeding that of the very worst prose of 
his time, and for a perverse persistency in ending his he- 
roic lines with the lightest syllables — prepositions, adverbs, 
and conjunctions — on which neither pause nor emphasis ia 
possible.' 

But KeatB, even where his verse runs most difEasely, 

' ThH foHowitig Ig u fair and oharaoteriaCic enough speoimeD of 

Cbambei'lityne : 

" Upon the throne, in such a glodous stute 
As earth's adored fivou rites, there sat 
The image of a toonarch, vested in 
The spoils of nature's robes, whose price had been 
A diadem's redemption ; bis lai^ ei^e, 
Beyond this pigmy age, did equalize 
The admired proportions of those might; men 
Whose cast-up bones, gronn modern wonders, when 

are carefully preserved to tell 
Posterity how much these times are fell 
From nature's youthful strength," 
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rarely fails io delicacy of muaical and metrical ear, or in 
variety and elasticity of sentence structure. There ia 
□othiog in bis treatment of the measure for which preco- 
dent may not be found in the work of almost every poet 
who employed it during the half-centnry that followed its 
brilliant revival for the purposes of narrative poetry by Mar- 
lowe. At most, he can only be said to make a rule of that 
which with the older poets was rather an exception ; and to 
Beek affinities for him among the tedious by-ways of pro- 
vincial seventeenth-century verse seems quite aupcrfluouB. 

As the best criticism on Keats's Eadymion is in his owa 
preface, so its best defence is in a letter he wrote six 
months after it was printed. " It is as good," he says, 
" as T had power to make it by myself." Hunt had 
warned him against the risks of a long poem, and Shelley 
against those of hasty publication. From much in his 
performance that was esnborant and crude the classical 
training and now ripening taste of Shelley might doubt- 
less have saved him, had he been willing to listen. But 
he was determined that his poetry should at all times be 
the true spontaneous expression of his mind. "Had I 
been nervous," ho goes on, " about its being a perfect 
piece, and with that view asked advice, and trembled over 
every page, it would not have been written ; for it ia not 
in my nature to fumble. I will write independently. I 
^L have written independently mithout judgment. I may 
^H write independently and with judgment hereafter. The 
^H genius of poetry must work out its own salvation in a 
^M man. It cannot be matured by law and precept, but by 
^P sensation and watchfulness in itself." How well Eeata 

^1 was able to turn the fruits of experience to the benefit of 

^1 his art, how swift the genius of poetry in him was to work 

^H out, as be say?, its own salvation, we shaU sec when we 

^K come to consider bis next labours. 
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iforthern Toar.— The Blaekaood and Quanrrly Aevinn.— De*th of 
Tran Keaw. — Removal toWentworth Place.— Fanny Brawne. — B»- 
ouraion Ut Chicbester. — Absorption in Loco ani Poelrj. — Hajdon 
and Money DifflcultieB. — Funily GorrespoadeaCB, — Du'keiiing Pros- 
pects. — Summer at Shauklin and Wioeheator. — Wiflc BeBolutLona. — 
Kelum from Wlncliester. [June, 1818 — October, 1819.] 

Wbile Keats, in the spring of 1818, was still at Teign- 
mooth, with Endymion on the eve of publication, he had 
been wavering between two differeDt plans for the imme- 
diate futnre. One was to go for a suramer's walking tour 
throngh Scotlsnd with diaries Brown. "I have manj 
reasons," be writes to Reynolds, " for going wonder-waya ; 
to make my winter chair free from spleen ; to enlarge my 
vision; to escape disqnisitions on poetry, and Kingston' 
criticism ; to promote digestion and economize shoe-leath- 
er. I'll have leather battona and belt, and if Brown hold 
hia mind, ' over the hills we go.' If my books will keep 
tne to it, then will I take all Europe in torn, and see the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them." A fort- 
night later we find him inclining to give up this pnrpose 
under an over-mastering sense of the inadequacy of his 
own attainments, and of the necessity of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and ever more knowledge, to eostain the flight of 
poetry : 

" I was proposing to travel over the North thia anrnmer. There is 
bnt one thing to prevent me. 1 knoir nothing — I have read nothing 
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— and I meiln to follow Solomon's directiona, ' Get learning — get un- 
derstanding.' I Bad earlier daja are gone bj — I find that I can bave 
no enjotment in tbe world but continual driukiiig of knowleilgQ. I 
find there ia no wortby pilrHUil but the idea of doing aoms good to 
tlie world. Some do it with their society ; some with their wit ; some 
with their benevoleace ; aome with a sort of power of conferring pleas- 
ure and good-humour on all thej meet — and in a thousand waja, all 
dnUfuI to the commatid of great nature. There is but one way for 
me. The road hea through application, studj, and thought. I will 
pursue iti and for tbai end, purpose retiring for some jears. I have 
been boveriiig for aome time between an exquisite sense of the lux- 
urious and a love for philosophj : were I calculated tor the former I 
ahould be glad ; but as I am not, I shall turn all my soul to the latter." 

After he had come back to Hampstead Id May, how- 
ever, Keats nllDwcd bimself to be persuaded, no donbt part- 
ly by considerations of bealtb, and the recollection of 
his failure to stand the strain of solitary thought a year 
before, to resume his original intention. It was agreed 
between him and Brown that tbey sbonld accompany 
George Keats and his bride as far as Liverpool, and then 
start on foot from Lancaster. They left London accord- 
ingly on Monday, June 22d.' Tbe coach stopped for din- 
ner the first day at Redboorn, near St. Albans, where 
Eeate's friend of medical-sttident days, Mr. Stephens, was 
in practice. Ho came to shake bands with the travelling 
party at the poet's request, and many years afterwards 
wrote an account of the interview, tbe chief point of which 
is a description of Mrs. George Keata. "Bather short, not 
what migiit be strictly called handsome, bnt looked like a 
being whom any man of moderate sensibility might easily 
love. She had the imaginative-poetical cast. Somewhat 
singular and girlish in her attire. . . . There was something 
original about her, and John seemed to regard her as a be- 
' Soe Appeodii, p, sat. 
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and introduced her with 
With no other woman or girl 
n such eaay and cordial terms of 
Nymph of the downward smile 
of hia early sonnet — " Sister 
hecome ; and for that reason, and 
of charming playful affectionate 
I America, the portrait 
irth preserving. 



The farewells at Liverpool over, Keats and Brown went 
on by coach to Lancaster, and thence began their walk, 
Keats taking for his reading ooe book only, the little 
three-volume edition of Gary's Dante. " I cannot," writes 
Brown, " forget the joy, the rapture of my friend when ho 
suddenly, and for the first time, became sensible to the full 
efEoct of mountain scenery. It was just before our 
Hcent to the village of Bownese, at a turn of the rood, when 
the lake of Windermere at once came into view. . .', All 
was enchantment to us both." Keats in his own letters 
says comparatively little about the scenery, and that quitfl 
simply and quietly, not at all with the descriptive entl 
asm of the modern picturesque tourist; nor indeed ' 
ao much of that quality as the sedate and fastidious Gray 
had shown in his itineraries fifty years before, ITie tnith 
is that an intensely active, intuitive genius for nature like 
his needs not for its exercise the stimulus of the continued 
presence of beauty, but on a minimum of experience a 
summon up and multiply for itself spirit sunsets, and gl 
ries of dream and lake and mountain, richer and more v 
ried than the mere receptive lover of scenery, eager to en- 
joy but impotent to create, can witness in a life-time of 
travel and pursuit. Moreover, whatever the effect on 
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of that first burst of Winjermere, U ia evident tbat as 
Keats proceeded northwards he found the scenery some- 
what foreign to hia taste. Besides the familiar liome bean- 
IJeB of England, two ideals of landscape, classic and mediie- 
val, haunted and allured his imaginatioD almost equally: 
that of the sunny and fabled south, and that of the shad- 
owed and adventurous north ; and the Scottish border, with 
its bleak and moorish, rain-swept and cloud-empurpled hills, 
and its unhomely cold stone villages, struck bim at firat as 
answering to neither. " I know not bow it is, the clouds, 
the sky, the honsee, all seem anti-Grecian and anti-Cbarl&- 
magnish." 

A change, besides, was coming over Keats's thoughts 
and feelings whereby scenery altogether was beginning to 
interest bim less, and hia fellow-creatures more. In the 
acuteness of childish and boyish sensation, among the sub- 
urban fields or on sea~side holidays, he had unconsciously 
absorbed images of nature enough for his faculties to work 
on through a life-time of poetry; and now, in bis second 
chamber of Maiden-thought, the appeal of nature yields in 
his mind to that of humanity. " Scenery is fine," he had 
already written from Devonshire in the spring, " but hu- 
man nature is finer." In the Lake country, after climbing 
: morning early, and walking to Treby the 
e afternoon, where they watched with amusement the 
1 a country dancing-school : " There was as fine 
a row of boys and girls," says Keats, " as you ever saw ; 
some beantiful faces, and one exquisite mouth. I never 
felt so near the glory of patriotism, the glory of making, 
by any means, a country happier. This ia what I like bet- 
ter than scenery." The same note recurs frequently in let- 
ters of a later date. 

From Lancaster the travellers walked first to Ambleside ; 
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from Ambleside to the foot of Helvellyn, where they slept, 
having called by the way oq Wordsworth at Rydal, and 
bcea disappointed to find him away electioneering. From 
Helrellyn to Keswick, whence they made the circuit of 
Derw ent water ; Keswick to Treby, Treby to Wigton, and 
Wigton to Carlisle, where they arrived on the Ist of July. 
Thence by coach to Dumfries, visiting at the latter place 
the tomb and house of Burns, to whose memory Keata 
wrote a sonnet, by no means in his best vein. From Dum- 
fries they started south-westwards for Galloway, a region 
little fre<juented even now, and then hardly at all, by 
tourists. Reaching the Kirkcudbrightshire coast, with its 
Bcenery at once wild and soft, its embosomed inlets and 
roeky tufted headlands, its views over the glimmering Sol- 
way to the hazy hills of Man, Brown bethought him that 
this was Gny Mannering's country, and began to tell Keats 
about Meg Meirilies. Keats, who, according to the fasliion 
of his circle, was do enthusiast for Scott's poetry and of 
the Waverley novels, had read the Antiquary but not Guy 
Mannering, was much struck ; and presentlv, writes Brown, 
"there was a little spot, close to our pathway. 'There,' 
he said, ' in that very spot, without a shadow of donht, has 
old Meg Merrilies often boiled her kettle.' It was amoDg 
pieces of rock and brambles and broom, ornamented with 
a profusion of honeysuckles and roses and foxgloves, and 
all in the very blush and fulness of blossom." As they 
went along, Keats composed on Scott's theme the spirited 
ballad beginning " Old Meg, she was a gypsy," and stop- 
ping to breakfast at Auchencairn, copied it out in a letter 
which he was writing to his young sister at odd momenta, 
and again in another letter which he began at the same 
place to Tom. It was his way on his tour, and indeed al- 
ways, thus to keep by him the letters he was writing, and 
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add scraps to them as the faitcj took him. The syBtem- 
atic Brown, on the other band, wrote regularly and iiDi- 
forinly in the Bveniogs. " lie nflroats my indolence and 
Juinry," Bays Keats, " by pulling out of his kDapsact, first 
hit) paper, secondly bis pens, and last his ink. Now I 
would not care if he vfould change a little. I say now, 
why not take out his pens first soraetimes! But 1 might 
as well tell a ben to hold up her head before she drinks, 
instead of afterwards." 

From Kirkcudbright tbey walked, on July 6th — skirtiiig 
the wild moors about the Water of Fleet, and passing 
where Caimsraore looks down over wooded slopes to the 
steaming estuary of the Cree— as far as Newton Stewart; 
thence across the Wigtonshire levels by Glenluce to Stran- 
raer and Portpatriok. Here they took the Donaghadee ■ 
packet for Ireland, with the intention of seeing tbe Giant's 
Causeway, but finding the distances and e^tpense exceed 
their calcnlation, contented themaelves with a walk to Bel- 
fast, and crossed again to Portpatrick on the third day. 
In letters written during and immediately after this excur- 
sion, Keats Las some striking passages of human observa- 
tion and reflection : 

" These Kirk-wen have done Scollanci good. Tbej have made 
men, women, old men, young men, old women, joung women, hags, 
^rls, nnd infanta, all careful ; ao tliev are formed into regulnr 
pbalanges of savers and gainers. . . . Tbese Kirk-men have done 
Scotland harm ; they have banished puns, lovo, and laughing. To re- 
mind fou of tbe futo of Burns — poor, unfortunate fellow ! his dispu- 
ution va9 Southern I How sad it is when a luturious imagination 
is obliged, in Belf-defenoe, to deaden its delioftcj in viilgsritj and in 
things attainable, that it ma^not have leisure to go mad after things 
that are not I ... I would soooer be a wild deer than a girl under the 
domiDion of the Eirk ; and I would sooner be a wild hog than be the 
DVcaaion of a poor ureutui'e's penance before those execrable elders-" 
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"On oar retom from Belfast we inel s sedan — the Duchess of 
Dnnghlll. It was nn Inughing mutter though. ImagiDc the worgt 
dog-kennel you ercr env, placed upon two potea from a mouldj feoc- 
in^. In such a wretched thing sat a equalid old womaii, squat like 
■a upe hatf-Btarred from a scarcity of liiecuit in its passage from 
Uadagasonc to the Cape, with a pipe in her mouth, ood looliing out 
with a round-ejed, akinnj-lidded inanity, with a sort of horizontal 
Idiotic morement of her head : Eiquat and lean she est, and puffed 
out the amoke, while two ragged, tattered giria carried her along. 
What a thing would he a hiatorj of her life and senBationi 1" 

From Stranraer the friends made straight for Burns'B 
country, walking along the coast by Ballantrae, Girvan, 
Eirkoswald, and Maybole, to Ayr, with the lonely mass of 
Ailaa Crag, and presently the mountains of Arran, loom- 
ing ever above the Atlantic floor on the left ; and here 
e find Keats taking a keen pleasure in the mingled 
and wildnesa of the coast scenery. They went to 
Kirk Alloway, and he was delighted to find the home of 
Barns amid scenes so fair. He bad made np his mind to 
write a sonnet in the cottage of that poet's birth, and did 
BO, but was worried by the prate of the man in charge — 
" a mahogany ■ faced old jackass who knew Burns : he 
ought to have been kicked for having spoken to him " — 
" his gab hindered my sublimity : the flat dog made me 
write a fiat sonnet." And again, as they journeyed on 
towards Glasgow he composed with considerable pains (as 
Brown particularly mentions) the lines beginning 'There 
is a charm in footing slow across a silent plain.' They 
were meant to express the temper in which his pilgriraage 
through the Burns country had been made, but in spite of 
an occasional striking breadth and concentration of im- 
agery, are on the whole forced and unlike himself. 

From Ayr Keats and Brown tramped on to Glasgow, 
Rnd from Glasgow by Dumbarton through the Lad^qfthe 
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Lake conntry, which tliey found veiatiously full of tonr- 
ista, to loTerary, and thence by Loch Awe to Oban. At 
Inverary Keats was amused and esaspernted by a perform- 
ance of The Stranger to ao accompaniment of bagpipe 
jnuaic. Bathing io Loch Fync tlie next morning, he got 
horribly bitten by gadflies, and vented his smart in a sot 
of doggerel rhymes. The walk along the shores of Loch 
Awe impressed him greatly, and for once he writes of it 
something like a set description, for the benefit of his 
brother Tom. At the same point occur for the first time 
complaints, alight at first, of fatigne and discomfort At 
the beginning of his tour Keats had written to his sister 
of its eSects upon his sleep and appetite; telling her how 
he tumbled into bed " so fatigued that when I am asleep 
you might sew my nose to my great toe and trundle me 
round the town, tike a hoop, without waking me. Then I 
get so hungry a ham goes but a very little way, and fowls 
are like larks to me. ... I can eat a bull's head as easily as 
I used to do bull's eyes," Presently he writes that he is 
getting used to it, and doing bis twenty miles or more a 
day without inconvenience. But now in the remoter parts 
of the Highlands the coarse fare and accommodation, and 
rough journeys and frequent drenehings, begin to tell upon 
both him and Brown, and he grumbles at the perpetual 
diet of oatcake and eggs. Arrived at Oban, the friends 
undertook one journey in especial which proved too much 
for Keats's strength. Finding the regular tourist route hy 
water to Staffa and lona too expensive, they were per- 
suaded to take the ferry to the hither side of the island of 
Mull, and then with a guide cross on foot to the farther 
side opposite lona : a wretched walk, as Keats calls it, of 
thirty-seven miles, over difficult ground and in the 
vi;ry roughest weather. By good luck the sky lifted at 
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tbe critical moiaent, and tbe travellers had a favourable 
view of Staffs. By tbe power of tbe past and its associa- 
tioiiB in the one "illustrious island,'' and of nature's arcbi- 
tecture in the other, Ecats shows himself naturally much 
irapvessed. Fingal's Cave in especial touched bis imagina- 
tion, Bfld on it and its profanation by tbe raco of tourists 
he wrote, in the seven -ay liable metre which no writer since 
Ben Jonaon has bandied better or more vigorously, the 
lines b^ioning "Not Aladdin Magian." Avoiding mere 
epithet-work and description, like tbe true poet be is, be 
begins by calling up for comparison the visions of other 
fanes or palaces of encbantment, and then, bethinking bira* 
self of Milton's cry to Lycidas 

" — where'er tlij bones are hurl'd, 
Wlielher bejonJ the atormy HebriJes" — 

imagines that lost one to have been fonnd by tbe divinity 
of Ocean, and put by him in charge of tbia cathedral of 
bis building. In bis priestly character Lycidas tells bis 
latter-day visitant of the religion of the place, complains 
of tbe violation of its solitude, and ends with a fine ab- 
ruptness which is the most effective stroke of art in the 

f""^^' "So for ever I wilHeave 

Suuh a taint, atid soon unweave 
All tbe mogio of the place I ' 

So flaying, with a spirit's glance 



From tbe exertion and exposure which he underwent on 
s Scotch tour, and especially in this Muil expedition, are 
e traced the first distinct and settled symptoms of fail- 
in Keats's health, and of the development of bis bered- 
' Sec Appendix, p. 228. 
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itary tendency' to consumption. In tbe same letter to nit 
brother Tom which contains the transcript of the Fingal 
poem, he speaks of a. " slight sore throat," and of being 
obliged to rest for a day or two at Oban, Thence they 
pnshed on in bad weather to Fort William, made the as- 
cent of Ben Nevis in a dissolving mist, and bo by the 6th 
of Augnst to Inverness. Keats's throat had in the mean 
time been getting worse; the ascent, and especially the de- 
scent, of Ben Neris had, as be confesses, tried him : fever- 
ish symptoms set in, and the doctor whom he consnlted at 
Inverness thought his condition threatening, and forbade 
bim to continue his tour. Accordingly he took pas.'^ge 
on the 8th or 9th' of August from the port of Cromarty 
for London, leaving his companion to pursue his journey 
alone — "much lamenting," to quote Brown's own words, 
" the loss of his beloved intelligence at my aide." Keats 
in some degree picked up strength during a nine days' sea 
passage, the humours of which be afterwards described 
pleasantly in a letter to his brother George. But his 
throat trouble, the premonitory sign of worse, never really 
or for any length of time left him afterwards. On the 
ISth of August be arrived at Hampstead, and made his 
appearance among his friends the nest day, " as brown 
and as shabby as you can imagine," writes Mrs. Dilke ; 
" scarcely any shoes left, his jacket all torn at the back, a 
fur cap, a gi'cat plaid, and his knapsack. I cannot tell 
what be looked like." When he found himself seated, for 
the first time after his hardships, in a comfortable stuEfed 
chair, we are told how he expressed a comic enjoyment of 
the sensation, quoting at himself the words in which Quin 
the carpenter congratulates his gossip the weaver on his 
metamorphosis.' 

' Sfvern in Houghton M3S. 
6* I » 
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Siiiiiiltaneoualy almost with Keata'a retorn from the 
North appeared attacks on him in JUackwootTs Afagmin* 
and the Quarterly Review. The Biaekwood article, be- 
ing No, IV. of a series bearing the signature "Z" on the 
"Cockney School of Poetry," was printed in the Angust 
number of the magazine. The previous articles of the ' 
same aeries, aa well as a letter similarly signed, had been 
directed against Leigh Hunt, in a strain of insult ao pre- 
posterona as to he obviously inspired by the mere wan- 
tonnesa of partisan licence. It is not quite certain who 
wrote them, but there is every reason to believe that they 
were the work of Wilson, suggested and perhaps revised 
by the publisher, William Blackwood, at this time bis own 
sole editor. Not content with attacking Hunt's opinions, 
or his real weaknesses as a writer or a man, his Edinburgh 
critics must needs heap on him the grossest accusations of 
vice and infamy. In the course of these articles allusion 
had several times been made to "Johnny Keats" as an 
" amiable bardling" and puling satellite of the arch-offend- 
er and king of Cockaigne, Hunt. When now Keats's own 
turn came bis treatment was mild in comparison with 
that of his supposed leader. The strictures on his work 
are idle and offensive, bat not more so than is natural to 
unsympathetic persons full of prejudice and wishing to 
hurt. " Cockney " had been in itself a fair enough label 
for a hostile critic to fasten upon Hunt; neither was it 
altogether inapplicable to Keats, having regard to the facta 
of his origin and training — that is, if we choose to forget 
that the measure of a man is not his experience, but the 
use he is able to make of it. The worst part of the Keats 
review was in its personalities — " so back to the shop, Mr. 
John, stick to ' plasters, pills, ointment boxes,' etc." — and 
what made these worse was the manner in which the ma- 
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terials for tbem had been obtained. Keata's friend Bailey 
had by this time taken his degree, and after publishing 
a friendly notice of Endymion in the Oxford Herald for 
Jane, had left the Uuiveraity and gone to settle in a cu- 
racy in Cumberland, In tbe coarse of the summer he 
ataid at Stirling, at the house of Bishop Gleig, whose 
Bon, afterwards the well-known writer and Chiip Iain-gen- 
eral to the forces, was his friend, and whose daughter (a 
previous love-affair with one of the Beynold sisters having 
fallen through) he soon afterwards married. Here Bailey 
met Lockhart, then in the bey-day of bis brilliant and 
bitter youth, lately admitted to the intimacy of Scott, 
and earning on the staff of Blackwood and otherwise the 
reputation and the nickname of " Scorpion." Bailey, anx- 
ious to save Keats from the sort of treatment to which 
Hunt had already been exposed, took the opportunity of 
telling Lockhart in a friendly way his circumstances and 
history, explaining at the same time that his attachment 
to Leigh Hunt was personal and not political, pleading 
that he should not he made an object of paily denuncia- 
tion, and ending with the request that, at any rate, what 

1 been thus said in confidence sho|ild not be used to hia 
disadvantage. To which Lockhart replied that certainly 
it should not be so used by him. Within three weeks 
the article appeared, making use, to all appearance, and to 
Bailey's great indignation, of the very facts he had thus 
confidentially communicated. 

To the end of his life Bailey remained convinced that 
whether or not Lockhart himself wrote the piece, be must, 
at any rate, have prompted and supplied the materials for 
it' It seems, in fact, all but certain that be actually wrote 
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it' If so, it was a felon stroke on Lockhart's part, and to 
forgive him we must needs remember all the gratitude 
that is hia due for his filial allegiance to, and his immor- 
tal biography of, Scott. But even in that connection our 
grudge against him revives again, siacc, in the party vio- 
lence of the time and place, Scott himself was drawn into 
encouraging the savage polemics of bis young Edinburgh 
friends, and that he was in some measure privy to the 
Cockney School outrages seems certain. Such, at least, 
was the impression prevailing at the time;' and when 
Severn, who did not know it, years afterwards innocently 
approached the subject of Keats and his detractors in con- 
versation with Scott at Rome, he observed both in Scott 
and his daughter signs of puin and confusion which he 
could only interpret in the same senae.' It is hard to soy 
whether the thaught of the great-hearted Scott, the soul 
most free from Jealousy or harshness, thus associated with 
an act of stupid cruelty to genius, is one to make ns the 
more indignant against those who so misled him, or the 
more patient of mistakes committed by commoner spirits 
among the distracting cries and blind collisions of the 

The Quarterly article on Endymion followed in the 
last week of September (in the number dated April), and 
was in an equally contemptuous strain, the writer pro- 

' Dilbe (in 1 MS. note lo hia copj of Lord Houghton's Lift and 

LeUers, ed. 184B) states positively tlint Lockbart ofternarda owned 

as much ; and there are cricks of style — e.g., the use of the Spanish 

h for dooior — which seem disiinutlj Ia betray bis hand. 

' Lragh Hunt at Grst believed that Scoit himself was tba irriter, 

and Haydon to the last fancied It vaa Scott's faithful sateJlit«, the 

IT Terry. 

Severn in the Mlantie JfoniMy, vol, ii,, p, 401. 
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fessiog to have been unable to read beyond the first canto, 
or to make bead or tail of that. In this case again the 
questioD of authorship must remain nucertain ; but Gif- 
ford aa editor, and an editor nbo never &hraak from cat- 
ting a contributor's work to liis own pattern, tnuat bear 
the reaponeibilitv with posterity. The review is quite in 
his manuer, that of a inau insensible to tbti higher charm 
of poetry, incapable of judging it except by mechanii:al 
rule and precedent, and careieas of the pain he gives. 
Considering the perfect modesty and good judgment with 
which Keats had, in his preface, pointed out the weaknesses 
of his own work, the attacks are both alike inexcusable. 
They bad the effect of promptly rousing the poet's friends 
in his defence. Reynolds pnblished a warm rejoinder to 
the Quarterly reviewer in a West-country paper, the Al- 
fred ; an indignant letter on the same side appeared in 
tbe Morning Chronicle with the initials J. S. — those prob- 
ably of John Scott, then editor of tbe London Magazine, 
and soon afterwards killed by a friend of Loekliart'e in a 
duel arising out of these very Blackieood brawls, in which 
it was thought that Lockhart himself ought to have come 
forward. Leigh Hunt reprinted Reynolds's letter, with 
some introductory words, in tbe Exa^niner, and later in 
his life regretted that he had not done more. But he 
could not have done more to any purpose. He was nut 
himself an enthusiastic admirer of Endymion, and had 
plainly said so to Keats and to his friends. Reynolds's 
piece, which he reprinted, was quite effective and to the 
point ; and, moreover, any formal defence of Seats by 
Hunt would only have increased the virulence of his ene- 
mies, as they both perfectly well knew ; folly and spite 
being always ready to cry out that pr^se of a friend by a 
friend must needs be interested or blind. 
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Neither was Kettts'a demeanoar under the lash such as 
could make his friends suppose hiin particularly hurt. 
Proud ID the extreme, he had no irritable vanity ; and aim- 
ing in his «rt, if not always Kteadily, yet always at the high- 
est, be rather despised than courted such success as he saw 
some of his contemporaries enjoy. "I hate," he says, "a 
mawkish popularity." Even in the hopea of permanent 
fame which he avowedly cherished, there was nothing in- 
temperate or impatient, and he was conscious of perceiving 
his own shortcomings at least as clearly as his critics. Ac- 
cordingly be took his treatment at their hands more coolly 
than older and less sensitive men had taken the like. Hunt 
had replied indignantly to his Blackwood traducers, repel- 
ling BCorn with scorn. Uazlitt endeavoured to have the 
law of Ihera. Keats at the first sting declared, indeed, that 
he would write no more poetry, but try to do what good 
be could to the worid in some other way. Then quickly 
recovering himself, he with great dignity and simplicity 
treated the annoyance as one merely temporary, indifferent, 
and external. When Mr. Hesscy sent for his encourage- 
ment the extracts from the papers in which he had been 
defended, he wrote : 

"I cannot but feel indebted to those geDtlemea who h&ve taken 
raj part. As tor the rest, I begin to get a little aequainted with my 
own strength and weakness. Praise or blame bus but a momentary 
effect on the man whose love of beaut; in the abstract makes bim a 
severe critic ou his own works. Mt own domestic criticism has giv- 
en me pain without comparisan bejond vihat Blackjeood or the Quar- 
terly could possibly inSict; and also when I feel I am rigbt, no ex- 
ternal praise can gi»e me such a glow as my own solitary repercep- 
tion and ratification of what is fine." 

And again: "There have been two letters in m; defence in the 
ChTonicU and one in the Examiner copied from tbe Exeter paper, 
and written by Reynolds. I don't know who wrote those io the Chmf 
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ide. Thin ie a mere matter of tlie moment; I think I ehall be among 
the Eugliab Poets after my death. Even as n matter of present in- 
ttroBt, the attempt to crush me iu the Quarierfy has onlj brought me 
more into notice, and it ia a common expression among bookmen, ' J 
wonder (be Quarterlg should Cut its own throat.' " 

In point of fact ao unkDOwn admirer from the West 
Coiintrj sent Keats aboat this time a letter and sonnet of 
sympathy, with which was enclosed a further tribute in the 
shape of a £25 note. Keats was both pleased and dis- 
pleased. " If 1 had refused it," he says, " I should have 
behaved in a very braggadocio, dunderheaded niaanor, and 
yet the present galls me a little." About the same time 
he received, through his friend Richard Woodhonse, a 
young barrister who acted in some sort aa literary adviser 
or assistant to Messrs. Taylor & Hosscy,' a glowing letter 
of sympathy and encouragement from Miss Porter, "of 
Romance celebrity," by which he shows himself in his re- 
ply not more flattered than politeness demands. 

Keats waa really living, during the stress of these Btaek- 
leood and Quarterly storms, under the pressure of another 
and far more heartfelt trouble. His Hampstead friends, 
before they heard of his intended return from Scotland, 
had felt reluctantly bound to write and summon him homo 
on account of the alarming condition of his brother Tom. 
He had left the invalid behind in their lodgings at Well 
Walt, and found that he had grown rapidly worse during 
his absence. In fact the case was desperate, and for the 
next few months Keats's chief occupation waa the harrow- 
ing one of watching and ministering to this dying brother. 
In a letter written in the third week of September he 
speaks thus of his feeling:* and occupations: "I wish I 
could say Tom was better. Ills identity presses upon me 

I See Preface, p. Tii. 
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•0 all day that I am obliged to go out ; and slthoogh I had 
intended to have given some time to study aloue, I am 
obliged to writ« aod plunge into abstract images to ease 
myself of his countenance, his voice, aod feebleness, so 
that 1 live now in a continual fever. It must be poison- 
ous to life, although I feel well. Imagine ' the hateful 
siege of contraries ;' if I thick of fame, of poetry, it seems 
a crime to me, and yet I must do so or suffer." And 
again, about the same time, to Reynolds : " I never was in 
love, yet the voice and shape of a woman have bauDled me 
these two days — at soch a time, nhcn the relief, the fever- 
ous relief of poetry, seems a much less crime. This morn- 
ing poetry has conquered ; I have relapsed into tliose ab- 
stractions which are my only life ; I feel escaped from a 
new, strange, and threatening sorrow, and I am thankful 
for it. Tbcre is an awful warmth about my heart, like a 
load of immortality." As the autumn wore on, the taak 
of the watcher grew ever more sorrowful and absorbing.' 
On the 39tli of October Keats wrote to his brother and 
sister-in-law in America, warning tliera, in language of a 
beaotifnl tender moderation and sincerity, to be prepared 
for the worst For the nert month his time was almost 
wholly taken up by the sick-bed, and in the first week of 
December the end came. " Early one morning," writes 
Brown, " I was awakened in my bed by a pressure on my 
hand. It was Eeats, who came to tell me that, his brother 
was no more. I said nothing, and we both remained silent 
for a while, my hand fast locked in bis. At length, my 
thoughts returning from the dead to the living, I said, 
'Have nothing more to do with those lodgings — and 
alone, too ! Had you not better live with mo !' He 
paused, pressed my hand warmly, and replied, 'I think 
' See Appeodii, p. 2Zt. 
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it would be better.' From that moment he was my in- 

BrowD, as has been said already, had built and lived in 
one part — the smaller eastern part — of the block of two 
aemi-detached houses near the bottom of John Street, 
Hampstesd, to which Dilke, who built and occupied tlio 
other part, bad given the Dftiue of Woutworth Place.' The 
accommodation in Brown's quarters included a front tiiid 
back Bitting-room on the ground floor, with a front and 
back bedroom over them. The arrangement with Keats 
was that he should share household expenses, occupying 
the front sitting-room for the sake of quiet at his work. 
As soon, relates Bruwn, as tbe consolations of nature and 
friendship had in some measure alleviated hia grief, Keats 
became gradually once more absorbed in poetry, his special 
task being Hyperion, at which he had already begun to 
work before his brother died. But not wholly absorbed, 
for there was beginning to wind itself about his heart a 
new spell more powcrfnl than that of poetry itself. It 
was at this time that tlie flame caught Liui which he had 
always prescieutly sought to avoid "' lost it should burn hiia 
up." With his quick self -knowledge he had early realised, 
not to hia satisfaction, his own peculiar mode of feeling 
towards womankind. Chivalrously and tremulously de- 
voted to his mind's ideal of the sex, ho found himself only 
too critical of the real women that he met, and too ready 
to perceive or suspect faults in them, Conscious, at the 
same time, of the lire of sense and blood within him, he 

' Houghtou MSS. 

' The house is tion known as Lann Bank, the two blovica having 
been thmwD into one, nith certain ulteratiuns and adiUtions irhicb in 
tbe summer of 1SS5 were pointed out ti) me in detail by Mr. William 
Dilke, the then eurviring brother of Euata's friend. 
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had thonght himself partly fortunate in being saved from 
the entanglements of passion bj his sense of this difFer- 
cnce betwocQ the reality and his ideal. The set of three 
sonnets in hia first volume, beginning, " Woman, when I 
beheld thee flippant, vain," had given expression half grace- 
fully, half awkwardly, to this state of mind. Its persist- 
ency is affirmed often in his letters. 

" I am certain," he wrote to Bailey froni Scotland, " I have not a 
Tight feeling towards women — at this moment I am atciviag to bo 
juBt to them, but I cannot. Ib it becauBe thej fall ao far beneath m; 
boyish imagination ? When I was a schoolboy I thought a fair wom- 
BD a pure godiluas; my mind was a aotl nest \a which some one of 
them slept, though ahe knew it not. I have no right to expect more 
than their reality. I thought them ethereal, above men. I fiTid 
theiD perhaps equal — great by comparison ia very small. ... Is It 
not eitraordinary ? — when among men I have no evil thoughts, no 
malice, no spleen ; I feel free to apeak or to be silent ; I can listen, 
and from everj one I can learn ; mv hands are in my pockets, I am 
free from all suspicioo, aud comfortable. When I am among wom- 
en I have evil thoughts, maUce, spleen ; I cannot apeak, or be si- 
lent; I am full of auapicions, and therefore listen to nothing; lam 
in a hurry to bo gone. ... I must absolutely get over this — but 
how f" 

In a fine passage of a letter to his relatives in America 
he alleges this general opinion of women, and with it hia 
absorption in the life, or rather the hundred lives, of im- 
agination, as reasons for hoping that he will never marry : 

"The roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stara through mj 
window-panes are roj children ; the mighty abatraot idea of Beauty 
in all things I have stifles the more divided and minute domcatio 
bappiaesB. An amiable wife and aweet children I contemplate as 
part of that Beauty, liut I must have a thousand of those beautiful 
particles to fill up mj heart. 1 feel more and more eterj day, as my 
imagination atrengthens, that I do not live in this world alone, but 
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in a. thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone than ahapea of epio 
grealnesa are stationed aronnd me, and serve nij spirit the ofBce 
wliich is eqtiivttlenl to a King's Body-guard; 'then Tragedy with 
Bcepter'd pall conies sireeprng by.' According to my atale of mind 
I AID nilli Achilles shouting in the trenches, or with TheocritoB in 
the valea of Sicily; or throw my whole being into Troilua, and, re- 
peating thoee lines, ' I wander like a loat soul upon the Btjgian bank, 
staying for waf tage,' I melt into the aimilh a. voluptuousneas so del- 
icate that I am content to be alone. These things, combined with 
the opioion I have formed of the gGQeraJicy of women, who appear 
to me aa children ta whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than 
my time, form a barrier against matrimoQy that I rejoice in." 

But now Keats's hour was come. Since bis returD from 
Scotland, in the luidat of his watching by his brother's 
sick-bed, we bav-e seen him confessing himself haunted al- 
ready by the shape of a woman. This was a certain Miss 
Charlotte Cox, a West - Indian cousin of Reynolds's, to 
whom he did not think the Reynolds sisters were quits 
kind. A few days later he writes again how he has been 
attracted by her rich Eastern look and grace. Very soon, 
however, the attraction passed, and this " Charmian " left 
him fancy-free, but only to find his fate elsewhere. A 
Mrs. Brawne, a widow lady of some little property, with 
a daaghter just grown up and two younger children, had 
taken Brown's house for the summer while he was away 
in Scotland. Here the Brawnes had naturally become ac- 
qnainted with the Dilkes, living next door ; the acquaint- 
ance was kept up when they moved from Brown's house 
to one in Downshire Street close by ; and it was at the 
Dilkea' that Keats met Miss Fanny Brawne after his re- 
turn. Her ways and presence at first irritated aud after 
a little while completely fasciuated him. From his first 
sarcastic account of her written to his brother, as well as 
from Severn's mention of her likeness to the draped figure 
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in Titian's picture of Sacred and Profane Love, and from 

the fut!-leagth silhouetle of her that has been preserved, it 
is not difficult to realise her aspect and presence. A brisk 
and blooming very young beauty, of the far from ancom- 
mon English hawk blonde type, with aquiline nose and 
retreating forehead, t>har{>-cut nostril and gray-blue eye, a 
slight, shapely figare rather short than tail, a taking smile, 
and good hair, carriage and complexion — such was Fan- 
ny Brawno externally, but of her character we have little 
means of judging. She was certainly high-spirited, inei- 
pcrienccd, and self - confidunt ; as certainly, though kind 
and constant to her lover, in spite of prospects that before 
long g^ew dark, she did not fully realise what manner of 
man he was. Both his men and women friends, without 
thinking unkindly of her, were apparently of one opinion 
in holding her no mate for him either in heart or mind, 
and in regarding the attachment as unlucky. 

So it asaureiily was ; so, probably, under the circum- 
stances, must any passion for a woman have been. Stroke 
on stroke of untoward fortune had in truth begun to fall 
on Eeats, as if in fulfilment of the constitutional misgiv- 
ings of his darker moods. First the departure of his 
brother George had deprived him of his chief friend, to 
whom alinost alone he had from boyhood been accustomed 
to turn for relief in hours of despondency. Next the 
exertions of his Scotch tour had over-taxed his strength, 
and unchained, though as yet he knew it not, the deadly 
hereditary enemy in his blood. Coming back, he had found 
the grasp of that enemy closed inexorably upon his brother 
Tom, and in nursing him had lived in spirit through all his 
pains. At the same time the gibes of the reviewers, little 
as they might touch his inner self, came to teach him the 
harsbnese and carelessness of the world's judgments, and 
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the precarioiisness of hia practical hopes from literature. 
Last were added the panga of love — love requited, indeed, 
bat having no near or sure prospect of fruition ; and even 
love disdained might have made him suffer less. The paa- 
sion wrought fiercely in his already fevered blood ; its alter- 
natioDs of doubt and torment and tantalisiag rapture sapped 
his powers, and redoubled every strain to which bereave- 
ment, shaken health, and anticipations of poverty, exposed 
them. Within a year the combined assault proved too 
much for hia strength, and he broke down. But in the 
meantime he showed a brave face to the world, and while 
anKiety gnawed and passion wasted him, was able to throw 
himself into the labours of his art with a fruitful, if a fitful, 
energy. During the first few weeks of winter foilowing 
his brother's death he wrote, indeed, as he balls Hsydon, 
"only a little now and then, bnt nothing to speak of — be- 
ing discontented, and aa it were monlting." Yet such work 
as Keats did at this time was done at the very height of 
his powers, and included parts both of Hyperion and Tht 
Eee of St. Agnes. 

Within a montb of the date of the above extract the 
latter piece was finished, having been written out dnring a 
visit which Seats and Brown paid in Suaaex in the latter 
part of Janaary (1819). They staid for a few days with 
the father of their friend Dilke in Chichester, and for near- 
ly a fortnight with hia sister and brother-in-law, the Snooks, 
at Bedhampton, close by. Keats liked his boats and re- 
ceived pleasure from his visit ; hut his health kept him 
much indoors, his only outings being to "a couple of dow- 
ager card-parties," and to a gathering of country clergy on 
a wet day, at the consecration of a chapel for converted 
Jews. The latter ceremony jarred on his nervea, and caased 
bim to write afterwards to hia brother an entertaining 
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splenetic diatribe on the clerica! character and phjsiogno- 
my. During his stay at Chichester he also seems to have 
begun, or at any rate conceived, the poem on the Eve of St. 
Mark, which he never finished, and which remains so in- 
teresting a prc-Raphaelite fragment in his work. 

Returning at the beginning of February, Seats resumed 
his life at Hampstead under Brown's roof. He aaw much 
less society than the winter before, the state of his throat 
compelling him, for one thing, generally to avoid the night 
air. But the chief cause of his sechision was no doubt the 
passion which was beginning to engross him, and to dead- 
en his interest in the other relations of life. The stages 
by which it grew on him we cannot follow. His own ac- 
count of the matter to Fanny Brawne was that he had 
written himself her vassal within a week of their first meet- 
ing. Hia real first feeling for her, as we can see by his let- 
ters written at the time, had been one — the most perilous 
indeed to peace of mind— of strong mixed attraction and 
aversion. He might seem to have got no farther by the 
llth of February, when he writes to his brother and sister- 
in-law in America, " Miss Brawne and I have every now 
and then a chat and a tiff ;" but this Is rather to be taken 
as an instance of his estreme general reticence on the sub- 
ject, and it is probable that by this time, if not sooner, the 
attachment was in fact avowed and the engagement made. 
The secret violence of Keats's passion, and the restless 
physical jealousy which accompanied it, betray themselves 
in the verses addressed To Fanny, which belong apparent- 
ly to this date. They are written very nneqnally, 
his tme and brilliant felicity of touch here and there, 
occasion is the presence of his mistress at some dance 
Who now with greed; looka, eats up mj feast T 
What atare cinttacca now mv silver moon T 
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VI.] ABSORPTIOJI IS LOVE AND POETRY. 

Ah ! keep tbat haod unravished at the least ; 
Let, let tbe amorous bum — 
But, pr'jthee, do uol turn 
Tbe cuirent of your heart from me bo uxm, 
I Bive, in cbarit}', 
Tbe quickest pulse for me. 

Save it Cor me, sireet love I thougb music breatbe 

Volaiituous Wsions into the warm air, 
Thnugli Hwiuimiug tbrougbthe dance's dangerous wreath; 
Be like an April day, 
Smiling and cold and gay, 
A. temperate Ulj, lemperate aa fair ; 
Then, Hearen ! there will be 
A warmer June for me." 

If Seats tbus found m verse occasional relief from the 
violence of his feelings, he sought for none in hla corre- 
spondence either with his brother or bis friends. Except 
in the lightest passing allusion, he makes no direct men- 
tion of Miss Brawne in his letters ; partly, no doubt, from 
mere excess of sensitiveness, dreading to profane his treas- 
ure; partly because he knew, and could not bear the 
thought, that both his friends and hers, in so far as they 
guessed the attachment, looked on it unfavourably. Brown 
after a little while could hardly help being in the secret, 
inasmuch aa when the Dilkes left Hainpstead in April, and 
went to live at Westminster, the Brawnes again took their 
house; so that Keats and Brown thenceforth had the 
young lady and her family for next-door neighbours. Dilko 
himself, but apparently not till many months later, writes : 
"It is quite a settled thing between John Keats and Miss 
Brawne, God help them. It's a bad thing for them. Tbe 
mother says she cannot prevent it, and her only hope is 
that it will go off. He don't like any one to look at her 
or speak to her." Other friends, inclnding one so inti- 
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mate and so affectionate as Sc^-crn, never rcEilised ostil 
Keats iras on bis dcath-bcd that there bad been an cngage- 
meot, or that his relations with Miss Brawne had been oth- 
er than those of ordinary intimacy between neighbours. 

Intense and jealous as Keats's newly awakened passion 
was, it seemed at first to stimulate rather tiiAO dintract bim 
in the exercise of his now ripened poetic gift. The spring 
of this year, 1819, seems to repeat in a richer key the his- 
tory of the last ; fits of inspiration succeeding to fits of 
lassitude, and growing more frequent as the season ad- 
vanced. Between the beginning of February and the be- 
ginning of June he wrote many of bis best shorter poems, 
including apparently all except one of his six famous odes. 
About the middle of Febrnary he speaks of having taken a 
stroll among the marbles of the British Mnseum, and the 
ode Ore Indolence and the ode On a Grecian Urn, written 
two or three months later, show how the charm of ancient 
sculpture was at this time working in his mind. The fit 
of morning idleness which helped to inspire the former 
piece is recorded in his correspondence under the date of 
March IStli. The lines beginning "Bardu of passion and of 
mirth " are dated the 26tb of the same month, On the 
15th of April ho sends off to bis brother, as the last poem 
he has written, the ode To Psyche, only less perfect and 
felicitous than that On a Grecian Urn. About a weei 
later the nightingale would be beginning to sing. Present- 
ly it appeared that one had built her nest in Brown's gar- 
den, near his bouse. 

" KeatB," writes Braim, " felt a tranquil and continual joj in bee 
song ; and one morning lie took his chair from the breakfast-table to 
the grass.plol under a plum, where he sat for tno ur three hoora. 
When he came into the huuse, I perceived he bad some Bcraps of pa. 
per in hie band, and these be was quietly thrusting behind the books. 
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On inqiiirr, I found thoBe aeraps, four or five in numbcp, contnioeii 
hii poetic feeling on tbe song of our ulgbliogale. Tlie nricing was 
not well legible, nnii it was difficult to arrange the stanzas od bo 
mao; scraps. With his SBaistance 1 succeeded, and this was his OtU 
io a yightinffoU. , , . ImmeduLtelj afterwards I searched tin inore of 
his (in reality) fugitive picuea, in vthluh task, at m; cequ^t, ho agoia 
asBiBted Hie. . , , From that dav he gave me permission to copj any 
verses he might write, and I fully availed myself of it. He cared lo 
little for them himself, when once, an it appeared to me, his imsgina- 
tjon was released from their influ<!itue, that he required a friend at 
hand u> preserre ihem " 

The above account perfectly agrees witti what Scats had 
written towards tbe end of the summer before: "I feel 
assured I should write from the mere yearniog and fond- 
ness I have for the beautiful, even if my night's labours 
should be burnt every morning, and no eye ever rest npon 
them." And yet for these odes Keats seems to have had 
a partiality ; with that to Psyche, he tells hia brother he 
has taken more pains than with anytbing be had ever 
written before; and Haydon has told bow thrillingly, "in 
bis low tremulous under-tone," he recited U, him that to 
the nightingale as they walked one diiy in the Kilbura 
meadows. 

During the winter ami spring, while his facullieB were 
thus absorbed between love and poetry, Keats had suf- 
fered his correspondence to flag, except only with Hay- 
dtin, with hia young sister Fanny, and with his brother 
and sister-in-law in America. About Christinas, Haydon, 
whose work had been interrupted by a weakness of the 
eyes, and whose borrowing powers were for tha time being 
exhausted, had turned in his difiicuUii-s to Keats, of all 
men. With bis usual generosity Keats had promised, 
only asking him to try the rich lovers of art first, that if 
the worst came to the worst he would help hiiD with all 
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" My den 



Hiiydoii in a few weeks returns to the charge ; 

r Keats — now I fee! the want of jour promised 
assistance. . . . Before the 20th, if you could help me, it 
would be nectar and manna and ail the blessings of grati- 
fied thirst." Keata had intended for Ilaydon's relief 
some of the money due to him from his brother Tom's 
share in their grandmother's gift, which he cspected hi» 
guardian to mnlie over to him at once on his applicati~>ii. 
But difficulties of all sorts were raised, and after ranch cor- 
respondence, attendance in banltera' and solicitors' offices, 
and other ordeals haras^iiig to the poetic mind, he had the 
annoyance of finding himself unable to do as he had 
hoped. When, by-and-by, IlHydoii writes, in the true bor- 
rower's vein, reproaching him with bia promise, and his 
failure to keep it, Keats replies with perfect temper, es- 
plaining that he had supposed himself to have the neces- 
sary means in his hand, but has been baffled by unforeseen 
difficulties in getting possession of hia money. Moreover, 
be finds that even if all he had were laid on the table, the 
intended loan would leave him barely enongh to live on 
for two years.' Incidentally he mentions that he has 
already lent sums to various friends amounting in all to 
near £200, of which he expects the repayment late, if ever. " 
The upshot of the matter was that Keats contrived some- 
how to lend Haydon thirty pounds. Three months later 
a law-suit, threatened by the widow of Captain Jennings 
against Mr. Abbey, in connection with the administration ' 
of tlie trust, had the efEect for a time of stopping his sup- 
plies from that quarter .iltogethcr. Thereupon Le very 
gently asks Haydon to make an cffurt to repay bis loan ; 
who not only made none — " he did not," says Keats, 
"seem to care much about it, but let me go without niv 
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money almost with noncbalaoce." Tliia was too rauch 
eveD for Kcats'a paticDce. He declares that he shall never 
count HaydoD a friend again ; nevertheless he, bj-and-by, 
let old afEection resume itB away, and entered into the 
other's interests, and endured his exhortatioDs as kindly 
as ever. 

To his yonng sister Keats's letters during the same 
period are full of playful brotherly tenderness and careful 
advice; of regrets that she is kept so much frgm iiim by 
! scruples of Mr. and Mrs, Abbey ; and of plans for 
ning over to see her at Walthamstow when the weather 
nnd his throat allow. He thinks of various little presents 
to please her — a selection of Tassie's pretty, and then 
popular, paste imitations of ancient gems — flowers — 
drawing materials — 

"anything but live stock. Though I nill not now be vary sovara 
on it, remembering how fond I used to be of Goldfinches, Tomtits, 
MinnoivB, Uice, Ticklebaciia, Dace, Cock Saimous, auii all tlia wholf 
triba of the Busliea Bad the Bioolts; but verily they are beller iu 
the trees and the water — though I must confess eveu now a pactiali. 
tj for a handsotDe gloi>e of gold-fiah — then I nould have it hold tea 
pails of water, and be fed continually fresh tbrougli a cool pipe, with 
another pipe to let through the floor — well ventilated they would pre- 
'e all their beautiful silver and crimson. Then I would put it 
before a handsome painted window, and shade it all rouod with JUyr- 
ties and Japonieaa. I should like the window to open on to tba 
lake of Geneva — and there Fd sit and read all day, like the piotura 
of somebody ceadiog." 

For some time, in these letters to his sister, Keats ex- 
presses a constant anxiety at getting no news from their 
brother George at the distant Kentucky settlement whither 
e and his bride had at their last advices been bound. In 
the middle of April news of them arrives, and be there- 
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upon Hends aS U) ihcm a long joortial^ter wl»di be bits 
been writing up at intetsalB dnring the last two moatha. 
Among all the letters of Keats, this is petiiaps the ncbest 
and most characteristic. It is foil of the raried matt^ of 
his tbougbts, excepting always bis thoughts of lore : time 
are oniy to be discerned lu one trivial alliiMOD, and more 
indietinctly id the vagdcly pMsioaate tenor of tno son- 
nets which he sends aioong other specimens of his latest 
work in Terse. One i' that beginning " Why did I laagb 
to-night f the other ihitl, beautiful and moving duspite 
flaws of execution, in wbich he describes a dream anggest- 
ed by the Paolo and Francesca passage in Dante. For the 
rest he passea disconnectedly as usual — " it being a 
poMibility in grain," as EeatR once wrote to Reysotda, 
■' for my ink to stain otherwise " — from the vein of fun 
and freakishnesa to that of poetry and wisdom, wit 
sages now of masterly intuition, and now of wandering and 
nncertain, almost always Ijeautiful, speculative fancy, inter- 
spersed with expressions of the most generous spirit c 
family affection, or tlie most searching and unaSected 
disclosures of self-knowledge. Poetry and Deaaty were 
the twin powers his soul had ever worshipped ; bnt his 
devotion to poetry seemed thus far to promise bim r 
ward either in fame or bread, while beauty had betrayed 
her servant, and become to him n scorching instead of a 
sastaining power, since his love for the beautiful in general 
had turned into a craving passion for the beauty of a partic- 
ular girl. As bis flei^h began to faint in the service of these 
two, his soul turned often with a sense of comfort, at 
evcnalmostofecstacy, towards the milder divinity of Death, 
whose image had never been unfamilinr to bis thonghts: 
" Tprse, Fune, und Beautj aru Intense indet^d, 
But Death inlensBT — Death ia Life's high ra«el" 
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When be came down from theae hoights of feeling, and 
brought himaelf soiicfly to face the facts of his existence, 
Eeata felt hiniflolf compelled, in those days nhile he was 
producing, " out of the mere yearning and fondness lie 
hnd for the beautiful," poem after poem that are among 
the treasures of the English Inngnage, to consider whether 
Hs a practical matter he could or ought to continue to ap- 
ply himself to literature at all. In spite of his magnani- 
mous first reception of the Blackwood and Quarterly gibes, 
we can see that as time went on he began more and morn 
to feel both his pride wounded and his prospects darkened 
by them. Reynolds had hit the mark, as to the material 
harm which the reviews were capable of inflicting, when 
lie wrote, the year before ; " Certain it is that hundreds 
of fashionable and flippant readers will henceforth set 
down this young poet as a pitiable and nonsensical writ- 
er, merely on the assertions of some single heartless critic 
who has just energy enough to despise what is good." 
Such in fact was exactly the reputation which Blackwood 
and the Quarterly had succeeded in making for Eeafc^, 
e.tcept among a small private circle of admirers. Of 
praise and the thirst for praise he continues to speak in as 
manly and sane a tone as ever, especially in the two son- 
nets On Fame ; and in the Ode to Indolence declares — 

" For I nould not be dieted with praise, 



Again in the same ode he speaks of his " demon Poesy " 
as " a maiden most unmeck," whom he loves the better the 
more blame is heaped on her. At the same time he showa 
hia sense of the practical position which the reviews had 
made for hitn when he writes to hia brother : " These re- 
views are getting more and more powerfal, especially the 
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Qmarterly. ... I «aa in hopes thM aa pMfife •>*, a> tluf 
naM do, ■!! the tricket; and uu<)aitj of UteM pt^«a, Uiej 
voold leoat then; bat do, tbej are Kke tbe apecUton 
at tbe Wectmintci cockpit, aod do not can wbo wim or 
loies.'' And at a coBMqiMBce he addi, preMotlj, "I hare 
been, at different tunes, tuniiag it in \nj bead whether I 
tbonld go to Ediobargh and Etndt for a phrsician. I am 
afraid I abonld nut take kindlr to it; I un sure I codd 
not t<Ju feca; and yet [ sboold like to do so; it is not 
worae than writing poenu. and banging tbero np to be flj- 
blovn on the Beview Hhamblta." A little later be men- 
tiom to bia aister Fanny an idea be baa of taking a voy- 
age or two aa snrgeon on board an East ladiaman. Bnt 
Brown, toore than ever impreased daring tbeae last months 
with tbe power and promise of bis friend's genins, would 
not hear of this plan, and persuaded bim to abandon it and 
throw himself again upon literatare. Keats being for tbe 
moment nnable to get at any of his money, Brown ad- 
vanced him enough to live on through the summer; and 
it was agreed that he should go and work in tbe country, 
and that Brown should follow him. 

Towards the end of Joly Eeats Accordingly left Hamp- 
etead, and went first to join his friend Rice in lodgings at 
Sbanklin. Rice's health was at this lime worse than ever, 
and Keats himself was far from well — bis chest weak, bis 
nerves unstrung, his heart, as we can see by his letters to 
Fanny Brawne, incessantly distracted between the pains 
and joya of love. These love-lettfira of Keats are written 
with little or none of the bright ease and play of mind 
which make his correspondence with his friends and fami- 
ly BO attractive. Pleasant passages, indeed, occur in them, 
but in tbe main they are constrained and distressing, show- 
ing bim a prey, despite bis efforts to master himself find 
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be reasonable, to an almost abject intensity and fretfulness 
of passion. An enraptured but an untruBtful lover, alter- 
nately rejoicing and cbaling at bis bondage, and parsing 
tbroDgh a bundred conflicting extremes of feeling in an 
hour, he fonnd in the fever of work and composition his 
only antidote against the fever of his love-aickness. Aa 
long as Bice and he were together at Shanklin, the two ail- 
ing and anxious men, firm friends as they were, depressed 
and did each otiier harm. It was better when Brown with 
his settled health and spirits came to join them. Soon 
afterwards Rice left, and Brown and Eeats then got to 
work diligently at the task they had set before tbemselvea, 
that of writing a tragedy suitable for the stage. What 
other struggling man of letters has not at one time or an- 
other shared the hope which animated them, that this way 
lay the road to success and competence ? Brown, whose 
Hussian opera had made a hit in its day, and brought bim 
in £600, was snppoaed to possess the requisite stage expe- 
rience, and to him wera assigned the plot and construction 
of the play, while Keata undertook to compose the dia- 
logue. The subject was one taken from the history of 
the Emperor Otho the Great. The two friends sat oppo- 
site each other at the same table, and Keats wrote scene 
after scene as Brown sketched it out to htm, in each case 
_ without enquiring what was to come next, until the end of 
H the fourth act, when he took the conduct of the rest into 
B his own hands. Besides the joint work by means of which 
H he thus hoped, at least in sanguine hours, to find an escape 

■ from material difficnlties, Keats was busily engaged by 
H himself in writing a new Greek tale in rhymed heroics, 
H Lamia. But a cloud of depression continued to hang 

■ over him. The climate of Sbanklin was against him: 
V their lodgings were under the cliff, and from the south- 
^k east, as he afterwards wrote, " came the damps of the sea, 
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take on an uoliealthy idiosyncrasy aliogetlier enerralirig 
and weakening as a city smoke." After a stay of five i-r 
six weeks the friends rande np their minds to change tjielr 
qnarters, and went in the second week of Auwnst to Win- 
chester. The old catbednil city, with its peaceful closes 
breathing antiquity, its clear-couraing streams and beaati- 
fid elm -shad owed meadow walks, nnd the nimble and pure 
air of its surrounding down*, exactly suited Keats, wlio 
qnickly improved both in hcaltb and spirits. The days 
which he speut here, from the middle of Angnst to the 
middle of October, were the Inst good days of his lifei 
Working nith a steady intensity of application, he a 
a^ed to steel himself for the time being against the im- 
porttmity of iiis pnssion, although never without a certtthi 
feferielineas in the effort. 

His work continue"! to be chiefly on Zomia, with the 
concluding pnvt of Olho and the beginning of a new trag- 
edy on the story of King Stephen ; in this last he laboured 
alone, without accepting help from Brown. Early in Sep- 
tember Brown left Winchester to go on a visit to Bed- 
hampton. Immediately afterwards a. letter from AmericR 
compelled Keata to go to town and arrange with Mr Ab- 
bey for the despatch of fresh remittances to his brothen 
Oeorge. IIii dared not, to use his own words, " veotore 
into the fire " by going to see his mistress at Ilampsbead, 
hut staid apparently with Mr. Taylor in Fleet Street, a: 
was- back on tile fourth day at Winchester, where he spe 
the following ten days or fortnight in solitude. During 
this interval be toi>k up Hyperion again, but made up his 
mind to go no farther with it, having got to feel its stylu 
and method too Miltonic and artiflciul. Lamia he had fin- 
ished, and his chief presort occupation was in revising tha 
£ve of St. AgiWB, studying Italian in the pages of Arioslflt 
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and writiiig np ono of bis Irmg and full jiiiinial-lettere to 
brother nod siat.Gr Gtorge. The seotwii »its Snu^and tlie 
beauty of the vralka and the weatlior entefing into hig 
spirit, prompted alao in tbeae days the last, and one oer- 
tMinly of the bappieat of his odea, tliat To A».tuyna. To 
the tragmeot of St. Mark's Eve, begun or planned, as we 
have seen, the January before, he now added lines inspired 
at once by the spirit of city quietude, nhieh his letters 
show to have afEected him deeply here at Wincliester, and 
by the literary exampio of Chatterton, for whom his old 
admiration had of late returned in full force. 

The wholesome brightness of the early autumn continu- 
ing to sustain and soothe bim, Seats made in these days a 
vigorous effort to rally his moral powers, to banish over- 
piissionate and morbid feelings, and to put himself on a 
right footing with the world. The letter to America al- 
ready mentioned, and others written at the same time to 
Reynolds, Taylor, Dilke, Brown, and Haydon, are fall of 
evidences of this spirit. The ill snccess of hia brother in 
his American speculations shiill serre, he is determined, as 
a spur to hia own exertions; and now that real troubles are 
upon them, he will show that he can bear them better than 
those of imagination. The imaginary nail a man down 
for a. sufferer, as on a cross ; the real spur him np into im 
agent. He has been passing his time between reading, 
writing, and fretting ; the last he now intends to give up, 
and stick to the other two. He does not consider he has 
any juat cause of complaint against the world ; he has 
done nothing as yet except for the amusement of a few 
people predisposed for sentiment, and is convinced that 
anything really fine will make its way. "What reviewers 
can put a hindrance to must be a nothing — or mediocre, 
which is worse." With reference to his own plans for the 
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future, he is dctermineil to trust no longer to mere hopes 
of nitiraate succesa, whether from plays or poems, but to 
turn to the natural resource of a man " fit for nothing but 
literature," and needing to support himself by Lis pen ; the 
resource, that is, of journalism and reviewing, "I will 
write, on the liberal side of the question, for whoever will 
pay me. I have not known yet what it is to be diligent. 
I purpose living in town in a cheap lodging, and endeav- 
ouring, for a beginning, to get the theatricals of some pa- 
per. When I can afiord to compose deliberate poems, I 
will." These words are from a letter written to Brown on 
the 22d of September; and further on in the same letUr 
we find evidence of the honourable spirit of independence 
and unselfishness towards his friends which went together 
in Keats, as it too rarely does, with an afiectionate willing- 
ness to accept their services at a pinch. He had been liv- 
ing since May on a loan from Brown and an advance from 
Taylor, and was nneasy at putting the former to a sacrifice. 
The subject, he says, is often in his mind, 

"and the end of my speculatiooa is alwnvB an aniietj (or joar 
liappiiieBS. This anxiety will not be one ot the least UicltementB to 
tlie plan I propose pursuing. I had got into a bnbil of mind ol look- 
ing towards you as a bclp in all difficulties. You will see it is a duty I 
owe myaelf to break the neuk of it. I do nothing for my subsistenco 
— make no exertion. At the end of another year you shall applaud 
me, not for verses, but tor conduct." 

Brown, returning to Winchester a few days later, found 
his friend unshaken in the same healthy resolutions, and 
however loth to lose his company, and doubtful of his pow- 
er to live the life he proposed, reiipocted their raotivea too 
much to contend against them. It was accordingly settled 
that the two friends should part. Brown returning to his 
own house at Hampstead, while Keats went to live by him- 
D London, and look out for employment on the press. 




CHAPTER VII. 



bal«^.~Hyperu>n.— The Eve of SI. Agna.—The Eat of St. Mark.— 
La BdU Dams Sana J/*™.— Zamto.— The Odes.— Tbe Plaja. 

DuRiNfi tho twenty montha ending with his return from 
Winchester, as last narriiteij, Eeats had been able, even 
while health and peace of mind and heart deserted him, ta 
produce in quick succession the seriea of poems which 
give US the true measure of his powers. In the sketches 
and epistles of his first volume we have seen him begin- 
ning, timidly and with no clearness of aim, to make trial 
of his poetical resources. A year afterwards he bad leapt, 
to use bis own words, headlong into the sea, and boldly 
tried bis strength on the composition of a long mythologi- 
cal romance — half romance, half parable of that passion 
for universal beauty of which he felt in his own bosom 
the restless and compulsive workings. In the execution 
he had done injustice to the power of poetry that was ia 
him by letting both the exuberance of fancy and inven- 
tion, and the caprice of rhyme, run away with him, and by 
substituting for the worn-out verbal currency of the last 
century a semi-Elizabethan coinage of his own, less accept- 
able by babit to the literary sense, and often of not a whit 
greater real poetic value. The experiment was rash, but 
when he next wrote, it became manifest that it had not 
been made in vain. After Ejidymion his work threw off, 
not indeed entirely its faults, but all its weakness and in- 
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effectiveness, and sLonc fur the first time with a fall " ef- 
fluence " (t!ie phrase is Landor'e) " of power and light."' 

Hia next poem of importance was Isabella, planned and 
begun, as w^^ saw, in February, 1818, and finished in the . 
course of the nest two months at Teignmoutli. The sub- 
ject is taken from the weD-known chapter of Boccaccio 
which tells of the tove borne by a damsel of Messina for a 
youth in the employ of her merchant- brothers, with its 
tragic close and pathetic sequel.' Keata for some reason 
transfers the scene of the story from Messina to Florence. 
Nothing can be less sentimental than Boccaccio's tamper, 
nothing more direct and free from superfluity than bis 
style. Kents, invoking him, asks pardon for his own work 
as what it truly is—" An echo of thee in the North-wind 
sung." Not only does the English poet set the southern 
story in a framework of northci^ landscape, telling' us of 
the Arno, for instance, how its sti'cam 

" Gur(;lu9 through Hltaitened banks, nad still doth fan 
Itself with duQCLQg bulniah, and the bream 
Keeps bead against the Freshets," 

he further adorns and amplifies it in a northern manDer, 
enriching it with tones of sentiment and colours of romance, 
and brooding over every image of beauty or passion as he 
calls it up. These things he does — but no longer inordi- 
nately, as heretofore. His powers of imagination and of 

' See Appeadii, p. 234. 

• Decarrutroiu, Gioni., iv, nov. B A very different metrical tceit- 
menc of the sstoe subject was attempt«i] and published, almost sitBii)- i 
tuneousl; with that nf Keats, bj Barr; Carnwall in his Sitiliati Slaty 
(18S0). Of the rnetrical tales from Boccaccio which Keynolds h>d i 
agreed t« writ* uoUGUrrentlj with Keats (see abo»e, p. 86), two were 
tinisbed and published bj him after Keats's deatb in the volumecalled 
A Garden of /Irenes (1821). 
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expreseion bave alike gnined strength aud disciplinQ; and 
throDgfa the ahioing veils of his poetry his creations mako 
theniBelves seen and felt in living shape, action, and motire. 
False touches and misplaced beaaties are indeed not vaot- 
ing. For cMmple, in the phraac 

" iiii ercvliile timid lips giev bold 
Aud (juesied with htre in liewj rhjme," 

we have an effusively false touch, in the sngared taste not 
infrequent in !iis earliest verses. And in the call of the 
nicked brothers to Lorenzo — 

"To-day we purpose, nje lliia liour we mount 
To spur three luaguea towarde the Apennine. 
Oome down, ve pra; thee, ere the hot sun oount 
Hie dewy rosary on the Kglnntine" — 

the last two lincii are a 'beaaty, indeed, and of the kind 
most cbaraoteristic of the poet, yet a beauty (ns Leigh 
Hunt long f^o pointed out) misplaced In the mouths that 
ntter it. Moreover, the langaage of Isaheila is still occa- 
sionally slipshod, and there are tunis »ud passages where 
ve feel, as vn felt so often in Endymion, that the poetic 
will has abdicated to obey the chance dictation or sugges- 
tioD of the rhyme. But these are the minor blemishes of 
a poem otherwise conspicuous for power and charm. 

For his Italian story Keats chose an Italian metre, the 
octave stanza introduced in English hy Wyatt and Sidney, 
and naturalised before long by Daniel, Drayton, aud Ed- 
ward Fairfax. Since their day the stanza had been little 
used in serious poetry, though Frcre and Byron had lately 
revived it for the poetry of light narrative and satire, the 
purpose for which liie epigrammatic snap and suddenness 
of the closing couplet in truth best fit it. Keatu, however, 
contrived generally to avoid this effect, and handles the 
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measure flowingly and well io a manner snited to hit tale 
of pathos. Over the purely musical and emotioaal re- 
eonrcee of his art he shows a 'singular command in staozaa 
like that beginnin!;;, "O Melancholy, linger here awhile," 
repeated witb varialioas as a kind of raelodiouB interlnde 
of the main narrative. And there is a brilliant alertness 
of imagination in such episodical passives as that where 
he pauses to realise the varieties of human toil coutribat- 
ing to the wealth of tbe merchant brothers. But the trne 
test of a poem like this is that it should cambine, at the 
essential points and central moments of action and passion, 
imaginative vitality and truth witb beauty and charm. 
Tbis test Inabel/a admirably bears. For instance, in the 
account of tbe vision which appears to the heroine of her 
lover's mouldering eoqtse: 

" Its eyes, tliough wild, were atill all dewy-bright 
With love, and kept all pbautom fear aloof 
From the poor girl hj magic of their light." 

With what a true poignancy of human tenderness is the 
story of tbe apparition invested by this touch, and all its 
charnel horror and griraiiess mitigated I Or again in the 
stanzas describing Isabella's actions at her lover's burial- 
place : 

" She gazed into the fresh thrown mould, as though 
One glance did full; all its Hecrets (ell ; 
Glee.rl]' she aiLvr, as other eyea would know. 

Pale limbs at bottom of a cryatal well ; 
CpoQ the murdcruus spot she scem'd to grow, 

Like to a native lilj of the dell : 
Then with her knife, all sudden, she began 
To dig more ferventlj than miaera calu 

" Soon she turn'd up a soiled giove, whereon 
Her silk hid pittj'd in purple phantasies ; 
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Shi; kJBs'cl It "'[lb ft lip more chill th»n Ktane, 
And pat it Id ber bosnm, where it dries 

And freeaeg utterly unto the bone 

Tliosa daintiiis made to atill an infant's cries: 

Then 'gan she work ngnin ; nor ataj'd lier care, 

But to throw back at times her seiling huir." 

The Hdcs arc not nil of equal workmanship, but the scene 
is realised with uoemng visioD, Tlie swift (despairing 
gaze of the girl, anticipating with too dire a certainty the 
realisation of her dream; the Bimile jn the third aod 
fourth lines, empliasizing the clearness of that certainty, 
and at the same time relieving its tenor by an image of 
beanty; the new simile of tlie lily, again striking the note 
of beauty, while it intensifies the impression of her rooted 
fixity of posture and purpose ; the sudden sohtion of that 
fixity, with the final couplet, into vehement action, as she 
begins to dig " more fervently than misers can " (what a 
commentary on the relative strength of passions might he 
drawn from this simple text !) ; then the first reward of her 
toil, in the shape of a relic, not ghastly, but besutifnl both 
in itself and for the tenderness of which it is a token ; her 
womanly action in kissing it and putting it in her bosom, 
while all the woman and mother in her is in the same 
words revealed to us as blighted by the tragedy of her 
life; then the resumptioa and continuance of her labours, 
with gestures once more of vital dramatic truth as well as 
grace — to imagine and to write like this is the privilege of 
the best poets only, and even the best have not often com- 
bined such concentrated force and beauty of conception 
with such a limpid and flowing ease of narrative. Poetry 
had always come to Eeats, as he considered it ought to 
come, as naturally as leaves to a tree; and now that it 
came of a qnality like thla, he had fairly earned the ngbt, 
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which bis rash yoath had too soon arrogated, to look down 
on the fine artificers of the school of Pope. In compari- 
son with the ill u mi anting power of true imaginative poe- 
try, the closest rhetoriosl condensatiuns of that school seem 
loose and thin, their most glittering pointe and aphorisms 
dull ; nay, tiiosc who admice them most justly will know 
better than to think the two kiiiils of writing comparable. 
After the completion of Isabella followed the Scotch 
tour, of which the only poetic frnlts of value were the 
lines on Meg Merrilies «nd those on Fiugal's Cave. Re- 
tarning in shaken health to the bedside of a hrolhor mor- 
tally ill, Keats plunged at once into the most arduous 
poetic labour he had yet undertaken. This was the com- 
position of Hypgrioii.' The subject haA been long in his 
mind, and both m the text and the preface of Endymion 
ho indicated his intention to attempt it. At firat he 
thought of the poem to be written as a " romance ;" but 
under the influence of Paradise Lost, and no donbt Also 
considering the height and vastness of the subject, his 
plan changed to that of a blank verse epic in ten books. 
His pnrpose was to sing the Titanomachia, or warfare of 
the earlier Titanic dynasty with the later Olympian dy- 
nasty of the Greek gods ; and in particular one episode 
of that warfare, the dethronement of the sun-god Hyperi- 
on and the assnmption of his kindgom by Apollo. Crit- 
ics, even intelligent critics, sometimes complain that Keats 
should have taken this and other subjects of bis art from 
what they call the " dead " mythology of ancient Greece. 
Aij if that mythology could ever die ; as if the ancient 
fables, in passing out of the transitory state of things be- 
As to tbe date when Sj/perioii was written, see Appendii, p. 
e error b; nhiuh Keats'a later recast of bis nork 
been taken tor an exrlier draft, Slid., p. S26. 
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liered into the state of things remembered and cherished 
in imagination, had not put on a second life more endur- 
ing and more fruitful than the first. Faiths as faiths per- 
ish one after another, but each in passing away bequeaths 
for the enrichment of the after-world whatever elements 
it has contained of imaginative or mora! truth or beauty. 
The polytbeism of ancient Greece, embodying the instinct- 
ive effort of the brightliest-gifted human race to explain 
its earliest e):periences of nature and civilization, of the 
thonsand moi'al and material forces, cruel or kindly, which 
environ and control the life of man on earth, is rich be- 
yond measure in such elements ; and if the modern world 
at any time fails to value them, it is the modern mind 
whioh is in so far dead, and not they. One of the great 
symptoms of returning vitality in the imagination of Eu- 
rope towards the close of the lost century, was its awaken- 
ing to the forgotten charm of past modes of faith and 
life. When men, in the earlier part of that century, spoke 
of Greet antiquity, it was in stale and borrowed terms 
which showed that they had never felt its power; just as, 
when they spoke of nature, it was in set phrases that 
showed that Ihey had never looked at her On matter 
of daily social experience the gifts of observation am! of 
reason wera brilliantly exercised, but all the best thoughts 
of the time were thoughts of the street, the mart, and the 
assembly. The human genius was for the time being like 
some pilgrim long detamed within city walls, and unused 
to see or think of anything beyond them. At length re- 
suming Its march, it emerged on open ground, where it 
fell to enjoying with a forgotten zeat the beanties of the 
earth and sky, and whence, at the same time, it could turn 
back to gaze on regions it had long left behind, discerning 
with new clcarnesa and a new emotion here, under cloud 
L 11 
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and rainbow, the forests and spired citiea of tlie Middle 
Age, there, in scrcner light, the hills and havens and level 
fanea of Hellas. 

The great leader and pioneer of the modern spirit on 
tbia new phase of its pilgrimage was Goetbe, who witb de- 
liberate effort and self-discipline climbed to heights com- 
manding an eqnal survey over the mediaeval and the classic 
past, "VVe had in England had an earlier, shyer, and far 
loss effectual pioneer in Gray. As time went on, poet 
after poet arose and sang more freely, one the glories of 
nature, another the enchantments of the Middle Age, an- 
other the Greek beauty and joy of life. Keats, when his 
time came, showed himself, all young and untutored as he 
was, freshly and powerfnlly inspired to sing of all three 
alike. He does not, as we have said, write of Greek things 
in a Oeek manner. Something, indeed, in Hyperion — at 
least in the first two books — ho has eaught from Paradise 
Lost of the high restraint and calm which was common to 
the Greeks and Milton. But to realise how far he is in 
workmanship from the Greek purity and precision of ont- 
line, and firm definition of individual images, we have 
on!y to think of his palace of Hyperion, with its vague, 
far-dazzling pomps and phantom terrors of coming doom. 
This is the most sustained and celebrated passage of the 
poem. Or let us examine one of its most characteristic 
images from nature: 

"As when, upon a tranced aummer night, 
Those green-robed seualors of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks, briuicb-chitrmed b; the earnest stars. 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir." 

Nrt to the simplicity of the Greek, but to the complexity 
of tbe modern sentiment of nature, it belongs to try and 
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express, by sucli a concourse of metaphors and epitbets, 
every effect at once, to the moat fugitive, which a forest 
scene by starlight caa have upon the mind : the pre-emi- 
nence of the oaks amoug the other trees— their aspect of 
human venerableness^their verdure, unseen in the dark- 
nesa — the sense of their preternatural stillness and sus- 
pended life in an atmosphere that seems to vibrate with 
niyaterious inflaences cominuoicated between earth and 

But though Keats sees the Greek world from afar, he 
sees it truly. The Greek touch is not his, but in his own 
rich and decorated English way he writes with a sure in- 
sight into the vital meaning of Greek ideas. For the story 
of the war of Titans and Olympians he had nothing to 
guide him except scraps from the ancient writers, princi- 
pally Hesiod, as retailed by the compilers of classical dic- 
tionaries ; and from the scholar's point of view his version, 
we can see, would at many points have been arbitrary, mix- 
ing up Latin conceptions and nomenclature with Greek, 
and introducing much new matter of his own invention. 
But as to the essential meaning of that warfare and its 
result — the dethrouement of an older and rader worship 
by one more advanced and humane, in which ideas of 
ethics and of arts held a larger place beside ideas of nature 
and her brute powers — as to this, it could not possibly be 
divined more trnly, or illustrated with more beanty and 
force, than by Keats in the speech of Oceanus in the Sec- 

' If we want to sec Greek themes treated in a Greek manner by 
predeceHSora or contemporaries of Keats, we can do so— though only 
on a cameo scale — in the beat idyls of Cbonier in France, na L'Avtu- 
gU, at Le Jams Malade, or of Landor io England, aa the Hamadryad, 
or Shtallot and Cymodamia; poems which would hardly have been 
written otherwise at Aleiandria in the dnja of Theocritus. 
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oiiii Bool;. Again, in conceiving aaJ animating these 
colossal ahnpCB of early gods, with their personalities be- 
tween the elemental »Dd the hninan, whnt masterl; jostice 
of instinct does he show — to take one point only — in the 
choice of siinilitudes, drnwn from the vast inarticnUte 
Boands of natarc, by wliich he seeks to make us realise 
their roices. Thna of the assembled gods when Saturn is 
about to speak : 

" There is a roaring in the bleak-groirn pines 
Wben Winter lifts his voice; lliere is a noisa 
Among Immortals wliea a God givoa sign, 
Willi bushing finger, how he means tu load 
His KiDgue nith the fall veight o( utterless tbooght, 
With thunder, and with music, and with pomp : 
Soch noise is like tlic roir of bJeak-grown pines." 

Again, of Ooeanas answering his fallen chief: 

" So ended Satum ; and the God of the 6ea, 
SopliiHt and Bige, from no Atheuiao grove, 
But cogilstioD in his watery shades, 
Arose, with locks not oozv, and began 
In murmiirs, which )iis ErsC-eudeavouritig tongue 
Caught infaat-like from the far-foamed sands." 

And once more, of Clymene followed by EnceladtiB in 
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So far her voice flow'd on, 
That, lingering along a. pebbli^d coast, 
Doth fear to meet the sea ; but sea it 
And shudder'd ; for the overwhelming 
Ot huge Encehidus swallow'd it in wrath ; 
The pouderoua sjllables, like sullen waves 
the h^lf-glutced hollows of reef-rooks, 
Came booming thus." 



Tills second book of Hyperion, relating the council of the 
detLroned Titans, has neither the anblimitj of the first, 
where the solemn opening cision of Saturn fallen is fol- 
lowed by the resplendent one of Hyperion threatened in 
his " lucent empire," nor the intensity of the unfinished 
third, where wo lenve Apollo undergoing a convulsive 
change under the afflutus of MoemosyDe, and about to put 
on the full powers of his godhead- But it has a rightness 
and controlled power of its own which places it, to my 
mind, quite on a level with the other two. 

With a few slips and inequalities, and one or two in- 
stances of verbal incorrectness, Hyperion, as far as it was 
written, ia indeed one of the grandest poomB in our lan- 
guage, and in its grandeur seems one of the easiest and 
most spontaneons. Keats, however, had never been able 
to apply himself to it continuonsly, but only by fits and 
starts. Partly this was due to the distractions of bereave- 
ment, of material anxiety, and of dawning passion amid 
which it ^as begun and continued ; partly (if we may trust 
the statement of the publishem) to disappointment at the 
reception of Endymion ; and partly, it is clear, to some- 
thing not wholly congenial to his powers in the task itself. 
When, after letting the poem lie by through the greater 
part of the spring and summer of 1819, he in September 
made np bis mind to give it up, he wrote to Reynolds ex- 
plaining his reasons as follows: "There were too many 
Mihonic inversions in it — Miltonic verse cannot be written 
but in an artful, or rather artist's, humour, I wish to give 
myself up to other sensations. English ought to be kept 
up." In the same connection he declares that Ghatterton 
is the purest writer In the English language. " He has 
no French idiom or particles, like Chancer: it is genuine 
English idiom in English words," In writing about the 
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same time to his brotber, he again expresses eitnilar opio' 
ions both aa to Milton and Chattertoo. 

The influence, and Bometbing of the majesty, of Para- 
dUe Lost Hrc in truth to be found in Hyperion; and the 
debate of the fallen Titans in the second book is obvioasly 
to some extent modelled on the debate of the fallen angels. 
But Miltonic the poem hardly is in any stricter sense. 
Passing by those general differences that arise from the 
contrast of Milton's age with Eeats's youth, of hts austeri- 
ty with Keats's luxuriance of spirit, and speaking of palpa- 
ble and technical differenees only, in the matter of rhythm 
Eeata's blank verse has not the flight of Milton's, Its 
periods do not wheel through such stately evolutions to 
so solemn and far-foreseen a close, though it indeed lacks 
neither power nor music, and ranks unquestionably with 
the finest blank-verse written since Milton — beside that of 
Shelley's Alantw, perhaps a little below that of Words- 
worth, when Wordsworth is at Lis infrequent best. As to 
diction and the poetic use of words, Keats shows almost as 
masterly an instinct as Milton himself ; but while of Milton's 
diction the characteristic colour is derived from reading and 
meditation, from an impassioned conversance with the con- 
tents of books, the characteristic colour of Keats's diction is 
rather derived from conversance with nature and with the 
extreme refinements of physical sensation. He is no match 
for Milton in a passage of this kind : 

" £(leu strutch'd her line 
From Aur&D eastward to the rojal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. 
Or vhere the sons of Eden lung before 
Dwelt in TelaesaT." 




Bat then neither is Milton a match for Keats in work like 
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"Throughout all the isle 
There was no covert, no retired cave 
CohauQteil bj the mnrmuroua noiBe of vaTes, 
Though scarcely heard in manj a green recess." 

After the pomp and glow of learned allusion, the eecond 
chief technical note of Milton's style is Lis partiality for a 
Latin use of the relative pronoun and the double negative, 
and for scholarly Latin turn and cooatructions genoraily. 
Already in leabetla Keats is to be found attempting both 
notes, thus : 

"With duller steel than the Fersean sword 
Thej cut awaj no fonnlesB moDster's head." 

Similar Miltonic echoes occur in Hyperion, as in the intro- 
duction aJready quoted to the speech of Oceanus; oi again 
thus: 

" Tbeti, as was wont, Iiis palace-door flew ope 
In smootbesl ailence, aave wbat solemn tubes, 
Blown bj the serioua Zephyrs, gave of sweet 
And waoderlng soanda, alow-breathed melodies." 

But they are not frequent, nor had Keats adopted as tnnch 
of Milton's technical manner as he seems to have supposed ; 
net he had adopted more of it than was natural to bim or 
than be cared to maintain. 

In taming away from Milton to Chatterton, he was go- 
iDg back to one of bis first loves in literature. What he 
gays of Chatterton's words and idioms seems paradoxical 
enough, as applied to the archaic jargon concocted by the 
Bristol boy out of Kersey's Diethnary.' But it is true 
that through that jargon can be discerned, in the Kowley 

' We are not surprised to hear of £eal8, with hia instinct for tha 
best, that what he moat liked in Chatterton's work was the minstrel's 
song in ^Ua, that fatiiaria, so to speak, aieouti^d really with gemoB 
on the theme oF one of Ophelia's songa in ffamlel. 
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pooms, not only an ardent feeling for romance and an ex- 
traordinary facility in composition, but a remarkable gift 
of plain and Sowing constmction. And after Keats had 
for some time moved, not perfectly at his ease, though 
with results to us so masterly, in the paths of Milton, we 
find him in fact tempted aside on an excursion into the 
regions beloved by Chatterton, We know not bow mach 
of Hyperion had been written when he laid it aside in Jan- 
nary to take up the composition of St. Agnes's Eve, that 
unsurpassed example — nay, must we not rather call it on- 
equalled ! — of the pure charm of coloured and romantic 
narrative in English verse. As this poem does not attempt 
the elemental grandeur of Hyperion, so neither does it ap- 
proach the human pathos and passion of Isabella. Its 
personages appeal to us, not so mach humanly and in 
themselves as by the circumstances, scenery, and atmos- 
phere amidst which we see them move. Herein lies the 
atrength, and also the weakness, of modem romance — its 
strength, inasmuch as the charm of the mediicval colour 
and mystery is unfailing for those who feel it at all ; its 
weakness, inaamach as under the influence of that charm 
both writer and reader are too apt to forget the need for 
human and moral truth; and without these no great liter- 
ature can exist. 

Keats takes in this poem the simple, almost threadbare 
theme of the love of an adventurous youth for the daugh- 
ter of a hostile house — a story wherein something of Ro- 
meo and Juliet is mixed with something of young Loch- 
invar — and brings it deftly into association with the old 
popular belief as to the way a maiden might on this anni- 
versary win sight of her lover in a dream. Choosing hap- 
pily for such a purpose the Spenserian stanza, he adds to 
the melodious grace, the "sweet-slipping movement," as it 
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lias been called, of Spenser, a transparent ease and direct- 
DQss of cooEtrucUon ; and with this ease sod directness 
combines (wherein lies the great secret of his ripened art) 
a never-failing richness and concentration of poetic mean- 
ing and suggestion. From the opening stanza, which 
makes us feel the chill of tiie season to our bones — telling 
as first of its effect on the wild and tame creatures of wood 
and fluid, and next how the frozen breath of the old beads- 
man in the chapel aisle "seem'd taking flight for heaven, 
without a death " — from thence to the close, where the 
lovers make their way past the sleeping porter and the 
friendl}' bloodhound Into the night, the poetry seems to 
throb in every line with the life of imagination and beauty. 
It indeed pliiya in great part about the external circam- 
stances and decoriitive adjuncts of the tale. But in hand- 
ling these Kuats's method is the reverse of that by which 
some writers vainly endeavour to rival in literature the ef- 
fects of the painter and sculptor. lie never writes for the 
eye merely, but vivifies everything be touches, telling even 
of dead and senseless things in terms of life, movement, 
and feeling. Thus the monuments in the chapel aisle are 
brought before us, not by any eSort of description, but 
solely through our sympathy with the shivering fancy of 
the beadsman ; 

" KniglilB, ladies, praying in damh orat'riea. 
He pasaetli b; ; lud hiu vieak spirit lajla 
To ihiuk how they niiy ache in icy hoihls and mails." 

Even into the sculptured beads of the corbels in the ban- 
queting hall the poet strikes life: 

" The cncved angels, over eagBr-ojoiJ, 
Stni«d, where upon their heads the camice rests. 
With tvingB blown back, and hands pat cross -wiae on their 
breasts." 



The painted panes in the chamber window, instead of try- 
iag to pick ont their beauties in detail, he calls 

"Innumerable of staliiB and Bplendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damnsk'd wings " 

— a gorgeous phrase which leaves the widest range to the 
colour - imagination of the reader, giving it at the same 
time a sufficient cine by the simile drawn from a partico- 
lar specimen of nature's blazonry. In the last line of the 
aame stanza — 
" A shioliled scutcbean blueli'd nith blood of qneens mid kinga " 

— the word " blns!i " makes the colour aeem to come and 
go, while the mind ia at the same time sent travelling from 
the maiden's chamber on thoughts of her lineage and an- 
cestral fame, ObBcrvation, I believe, shows that moon- 
light has not the power to transmit the hues of painted 
glass as Keats in this celebrated passage represents it. Let 
OS be grateful for the error, if error it is, which has led 
him to heighten, by these saintly splendours of colour, the 
sentiment of a scene wherein a voluptuons glow is so en- 
qnisitely attempered with chivalrous chastity and awe. 
When Madeline nnclasps her jewels, a weaker poet would 
have dwelt on their lustre or other visible qualities; Keats 
pnts those aside, and speaks straight to out spirits in an 
epithet breathing with the very life of the wearer — "her 
wanned jewels." When Lorenzo spreads the feast of dain- 
ties beside his sleeping mistress, we are made to feel how 
those ideal and rare sweets of sense snrround and minister 
to her, not only with their own natural richness, but with 
the associations and the homage of all far countries whenc« 
they have been gathered — 

"From silken Samareaod to cednr'd Lebanon." 
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If Ihe unique charm of the Eve of St. At/nes lies thus 
D the richness and vitality of the accessory and decorative 
images, the actions and emotions of the peraooages are 
hardlj lesa happily conceived, as far as they go. What 
can be better touched than the figures of the headsman 
and the nurse, who li»e jnst long enough to share in tho 
vonders of the night, and die quietly of age when their 
parts are over;' especially the debate of old Angela with 
LoreDKO, and her gentle treatment by her mistress on tha 
r? Madeline is exquisite throughout, but most of all, 
I thinlc, at two moments : first when she has just entered 
her chamber — 

" No uttered syllable, or, woo betide : 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining irich eloquence her balm; side " — 

and afterwards when, awakening, she finds her lover hesid? 
her, and contrasts his bodily presence with her dream — 
" ' Ah Purphyro V Haid she, ' but even now 

Tby voice naa at sweet tremble in mine ear 

Made tunable with ererj sweetest von; 

And those ead ejee were spiritual and clear. 

How changed thou artl how pallid, chill, and drear.' " 

Criticism may urge, m deed, that in the "growing faint" 
of Porphyro, and in his "warm nnnerved arm," s 

' A critic, not often bo in error, has contended that the deaths of 
the beadaman and Angela in the coDcluding sunza are due to the 
exigencies of rliyme. On the contrary, they are foreseen from the 
first : that of the beadsman in the lines, 

"But no^already had his death-bell rung; 
The jojB of all hia life were said and sung ;" 
thftt of Angela where she calia herself 

"A poor, wealc, palsy-stricken church-yard tiling. 
Whose paaaing bell may ere the midnight toll" 



1 touch of that swooning abnndonment to which Eeata's 
heroes are too subject. Bui it ia the slightest possible ; 
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"beyond the southern moors" that be has prepared for 
her.' 

Nearly allied with the £!ve of St. Agnes ia the fragment 
in the four-foot ballad metre which Keats composed 
the parallel popular belief connected with the eve of St. 
Mark, This piece was planned, as we saw, at Chichester, 
and written, it appears, parity there and partly at Win- 
chester six months later : the name of the heroine, Bertha, 
seems farther to suggest associations with Canterbnry, Im- 
pressions of all these three cathedral cities which Eeats 
knew are combined, no doubt, in the picture of which the 
fragment consists. I have said picture, but there are two 
one the out-door picture of the city streets in their spring 
freshness and Sabbath peace ; the other the in-door picture 
of the maiden reading in her quaint fire-lit chamber. Each 
in its way is of an admirable vividncsa and charm, 
belief about St. Mark's Eve was that a person stationed 
near a church porch at twilight on that anniversary would 
see entering the church the apparitions of those about to 
die, or be brought near death, in the ensuing year. Kei 
fragment breaks oS before the story is well engaged, and 
it is not easy to see how his opening would have led up to 
incidents illustrating this belief. Neither is it clear wbeth- 
> Sec Appeodix, p. 2S5. 
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er be intended to place them in rnediaivfil or In relatively 
modem times. The demare Protestant air which he gives 
the Sundnv streets, the Oriental furnitnre and curiosities 
of tb« lady's chamber, might seem to indicate the latter; 
but wo must remember that he was nerer strict in hU 
archSBoiogj — witnesa, for instance, the line which tells 
how " the long carpets rose along the gusty floor " in the 
Sve of St. Acptes. The interest of the St. Mark's frag- 
ment, then, lies not in moving narrative or the promise 
of it, but in two things : first, its pictorial brilliance and 
charm of workmanship; and second, its relation to, and 
influence on, later English poetry. Keats in this piece 
anticipates in a remarkable degree tbe feeling and method 
of tbe modern p re-Rap haelite schools. The in-door scene 
of tbe girl over her book, in its insistent delight in vivid 
colour and the miuuteneas of far-sought suggestive and 
picturesque detail, is perfectly in the spirit of Rossetti 
(whom we know that the fragment deeply impressed and 
interested) — of his pictures even more than of his poems ; 
while 10 the out-door work we seem to find forestalled the 
very tones and cadences of Mr. Uorris in some tale of tbe 
Earthly Paradise .■ 

" The city streeta vere clean and fair 
From nUaleEome dreoch of April raini; 
And on the westam window panes 
The chilly Biinaet faintlj told 
Of onniatuced green Tslleys cold. 
Of the greea thorny blooaiieSB hedge, 
Of rivera new with springtide sedge." 

Another poem of the same period, romantic in a differ- 
ent sense, is La Belle Dame sans Merci. The title is takeD 
from that of a poem by Alain Cbartier — the secretary and 
court, poet of Charles VI. and Charles VU. of France— of 
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which an English translation ased to be attributed to Chan- 
cer, and iH inoluded in the early editions of his works. This 
title had caught Eeats's fancy, and in the ^ve of St. Agnts 
he makea Lorenzo waken Madeline by playing beside her 
bed 

" an ttndant dittj, long since mute, 
Id ProTence call'd ' La belle dame sans merci.' " 

The syllables continuing to haunt him, he wrote in the 
course of the spring or summer (1819) a poem of his own 
on the theme, wbich has no more to do with that of Char- 
tier than Chartier has really to do with Provence.' Eeata's 
ballad can hardly be said to tell a story, but rather seta 
before us, with imagery drawn from the mediiBval world 
of enchantment and knight-errantry, a type of the wasting 
power of love, when either adverse fate or deluded choice 
makes of love not a blessing but a bane. The plight which 
the poet thus shadows forth is partly that of bis own soul 
in thraldom. Every reader must feel how truly the ima- 
gery eKpresses the passion ; how powerfully, through these 
fascinating old-world symbols, the universal heart of man 
is made to speak. To many students (of whom the pree- 
ent writer is one) the union of infinite tenderness with a 
weird intensity, the conciseness and purity of the poetic 
form, the wild yet simple magic of the cadences, the per- 
fect "inevitable" union of sound and sense, mate of La, 
Belle Dame sans Merci the master-piece, not only among 
the shorter poems of Ecats, hut even (if any single mas- 
ter-piece must be chosen) among them all. 

' Cbanier was Iwm at Bayeui. His B^lt Drtme lara Merci is a 
poem of ovur eighty etaazas, the inl.roduetion in unrratire and tlie rest 
in dialogue, settiug fortU tlie ubduraey shown b; a ladj to her wooer, 
ftod his eousequtint despair aud death. (For the date of compositioii 



ot Keats's poom, see Appendix, p. 226.) 
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Before finally giving up Hyperion, Eeate liad conceived 
and written, during liia summer months at Sbanklin and 
Winchester, another narrative poem on a Greek sabject, 
bat one of those where Greek life and legend come nearest 
to the mediaeval, and give scope both for scenes of wonder 
and witchcraft, and for the stress and vehemence of pas- 
sion. I speak, of course, of Lamia, the atory of the ser- 
pent-lady, both enchantress and victim of enchantments, 
who loves a youth of Corinth, and builds for him by her 
art a palace of delights, until their happiness is shattered 
by the scrutiny of intrusive and cold-blooded wisdom, 
Keats had found the germ of the story, quoted from Phi- 
lostratUB, in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. In versi- 
fying it ho went back once raoro to rhymed heroics, han- 
dling them, however, not as in Endymion, but in a manner 
founded on that of Dryden, with a free use of the Alexan- 
drine, a more sparing one of the overflow and the irregular 
pause, and of disyllabic rhymes none at all. In the meas- 
ure as thus treated by Keats there is a fire and grace of 
movement, a lithe and serpentine energy, well suited to tbe 
theme, and as eSective in its way as the victorious march 
of Dryden himself. Here ia an example whore the poetry 
of Greek mythology is finely woven into the rhetoric of 

" Leave tbee alone 1 Look buck I Ab, goddess, see 
Wbcdier my ejea can uver turu from thee t 
For pitj do not tbia sad heart belie^ 
Even as tbuu vanisbeat so I shall die. 
Stay ! thongh a Naiad of tbe riveri, ataj ! 
To tbj far wisbca will thj streams ob«f ; 
Stay I though the greenest irooda be thy domain. 
Alone they can drink up the morning nun ; 
Tbough s deseended Pleiad, will not one 
Of thine harmonious sisters kvcp in tune 
Thy spheres, and aa thy silver proxy shine?" 




And here sn instanee of tbe power and reality of scenic 
imagination : 

"As roea Ulk in ■ dr«tni, 90 Corinfb all. 
Throughout her paJices imperUl, 
And all her poputoiu streets and lempUs levd, 
Hutter'd, like leai|>(»l in tbe dislonce breir'd. 
To tlie wide-apreailed tiight &l>ov« her lowen. 
Men, vamen, rich aod poor, in the cool bonre. 
Shuffled their "'"I'l l« o'er the pavement whit^ 
CompiBton'd or alone; while man; a light 
Flar'd, here and there, fnuD weallhj feEtiYate, 
And threw their moving shadows on tlie walla. 
Or fuond theoi dusler'd in the comic'd shade 
Of some arch'd temple door, or doslv uolounade." 

No one can deny the truth of Keals's own criticism on 
Lamia when lie says, " I am certain there is that sort of 
fire in it which must take hold of people in some way — 
give them either pleasant or unpleasant sensation." There 
IB, perhaps, nothing in all his writing so rivid, or that so 
bums itself in upon the mind, as the picture of the serpent- 
woman awaiting tbe touch of Bermes to transform her, 
followed by the agonized process of the transformation it- 
self. Admirably told, though perhaps somewhat dispro- 
portionately for its place in the poem, is the iutroductoty 
episode of Ilermes and his nymph ; admirably again tbe 
concluding scene, where the merciless gaze of the philoso- 
pher exorcises his pupil's dream of love and beauty, and 
the lover in forfeiting his illusion forfeits life. This thrill- 
ing vividness of narration in particular points, and the 
fine melodious vigour of much of the verse, have caused 
some students to give Lamia almost the first, if not tbe 
first, place among Eeats's narrative poems. But surely 
for this it is in some parts too feverish and in others too 
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unequal. It contaiiiB descriptions not entirely SQCceasful, 
as, for instance, tbst of the palace reared by Lamin's magic, 
which will not bear comparison with other and earlier 
dream-palaces of the poet'a building. And it has reflective 
paawges, as that in the firat book beginning, " Let the 
mad poets say whato'er they please," and the first fifteen 
lines of the second, where, from the winning and truly 
poetic ease of bia style at its best, Keats relapses into some- 
thing too like Leigh Rant's and hia own early strain of 
affected ease and fii'eside triviality. He shows, at the 
same time, signs of a return to his former rash experi- 
ments id liingut^a The positive virtues of beauty and fe- 
licity in his diction had never been attended by the ne^- 
tive virtne of strict correctness. Thus, in the E%re of St. 
Agnea we bad to " brook " tears for to check or forbear 
them ; in Hyperion, " portion'd " for " proportion'd," eyes 
that "fever out," a chariot "foam'd along." Some of these 
verbal licences possess a force that makes them pass, but 
not so in Lamia the adjectives " psalterian " and " piaz- 
zian," the verb "to labyrinth," and the participle "daft," 
as if from an imaginary active verb meaning to daze. 

In the moral which the tale is made to illustrate there is, 
moreover, a weakness. Keats himself gives ns fair warn- 
ing against attaching too much importance to any opinion 
which in a momentary mood we may find him uttering. 
But the doctrine he sets forth in Lamia \s one which, from 
the reports of hia conversation, we know him to have held 
with a certain consistency: 

" Do not all ch&nna By 

At the mere touch of cold phili>aop{iy ? 

Tbere nas nn awful rainbow onue in liiiaveD ; 

We know her woof, lier teitutc ; she ia pveo 

Id the dull catalogue uf common things. 

PbiloBophj will clip an angol'9 winga, 

s« M la 



OMiqoer •!) mjtttiUa bj nde and Tine, 
Eotptj U>e hsanted mir and gnomed mine — 
Cnwesve a rwnbow, aa it emrhila made 
The Iender-p«raoD*d Lunia melt iato a ebade." 

Campbci] haa net forth the same doctrine more follj in 
T/if RainluMB; bat one soander, braver, and of better hope, 
by wliioli Keats would have done well to stand, is preached 
by Wordsworth in his famoas Preface. 

Passitig now from the narrative to the reflective portion 
of Kcats's work during this period — it was on the odes, 
wo saw, that he was chiefly occupied in the spring months 
of 1819, from the completion of St.Agnes's Eve at Chi- 
chester in January until the commencement of Lamia and 
Otho the Great at Shanktin in June. These odes of Keats 
constitute a class apart in English literature, in form and 
manner neither lineally derived from any earlier, nor much 
roeembling any contemporary, voraa. In what he calls the 
"roundelay" of the Indian maiden in Endymion he had 
mule his most elaborate lyrical attempt until now ; and 
while for onco approaching Shelley in lyric ardour and 
hoight of pitch, had equalled Coleridge in touches of wild 
mimical beauty and far-songht romance. Ilia new odes ar?" 
comparatively simple and regular in form. They are writ- 
ton in a strain intense, indeed, hut meditative and brooding, 
and quite free from the declamatory and rhetorical elements 
vhich nre are accustomed to associate with the idea of an 
t>do. Of the five composed in the spring of 1819, two, 
those on Pxycht and the Grecian Urn, arc inspired by the 
old Greek world of imagination and art; two, those on 
Afilaneholy and the Ifigktingale, by moods of the poet's 
own mind ; while the fifth, that on Indolence, partakes in 
A weaker degree of both inspirations. 

In the Psyche (where the stanza is of a lengthened typ« 
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approaching those of Spenser's nuptial odes, but not reg- 
ularly repeated) Keats recurs to a theme of which he 
had long been enamoured, as we know by the Unes id the 
opening poem of his first book, beginning, 



Following these lines, in his early piece, csme others dis- 
figured by cloying touches of the Idnd too common in 
bis ]o7e-sccDOs. Nor are like touches (jaite absent from 
the ode; but they are more thau compensated by the 
exquisite freshness of the natural scenery where the rayth- 
c lovers are disclosed — " Mid hush'd, cool-rooted fiowera 
:ragrant-eyed." What other poet lias compressed into a 
BLDgle line so much of the true life and charm of flowers, 
of their power to minister to the spirit of man through 
all his senses at once ! Such felicity in compound epithets 
by this time habitual with Eeats ; and of Spenser, with 
a " sea-shouldering whales," he ts now in bis own manner 
e equal. The " azure-lidded sleep " of the maiden in St. 
Agnes'a Eve is matched in this ode by the " moss - lain 
Dryads" and the " soft ■ con ched ear" of Psyche, though 
last epithet perhaps jars on us a little with a sense of 
oddity, like the " cirqne-coachant " snake in Lamia. For 
rest there is certainly something strained in the tnm 
of thought and expression whereby the poet offers him- 
self and the homage of his own mind to the divinity lie 
addresses in lieu of the worship of antiquity for which 
she came too late; and especially in the terms of the 
metaphor which opens the famous fourth stauiia: 

" Tes, I nill be thy priest aai build a, fane 
In some uu trodden region of m; mind. 
Where branched thoughts, new-blown with pleasant pain, 
Instesd of pines shall murmur in the wind." 
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Tet over anch difficalties tlie true lover of poetry will find 
himself swiftly boroe, until he pauses breathless and de- 
lighted at the threshold of the sanctuiiry prepared by tbe 
" gardener Fancy," his ear charmed by the glow and music 
of the verse, with its hurrying pace and artfully iterated 
vowels towards the close, his mind enthralled hy tbe beauty 
of tbe invocation and the imagery. 

Less glowing, but of finer conception and more rare 
poetic value, is the Ode on a Grecian Urn. Instead of 
tbe long and nneqiial stanza of the Psyche, it is written 
in a regular stanza of five rhymes, the first two arranged 
in a quatrain, and the second three in a sestet : a plan to 
which Keats adhered in the rest of his odes, only varying 
the order of the sestet, and in one instance — the ode to 
Melancholy— expanding it into a septet. The sight, or 
the imagination, of a piece of ancient sculpture had set 
the poet's mind at work, on tbe one hand conjuring up 
the scenes of ancient life and worship which lay behind 
and suggested the soulptared images ; on the other, spec- 
ulating on the abstract relations of plastic art to life. 
Tbe opening invocation is followed by a string of qnes- 
tiona which flash their own answer upon us out of the 
darkness of antiquity — interrogatories which are at the 
same time pictures — " What men or (joda are these, 
what maidens loth," etc. The second and third atan- 
tress with perfect poetic felicity and insight the 
vital differences between life, which pays for its nniqne 
prerogative of reality by satiety and decay, and art, 
which in forfeiting reality gains in eschange perma- 
nence of beauty, and tbe power to charm by imagiued 
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"What little towo bj riTer or sea shore, 

Or moimtain built with peaceful citadel, 
la emptied of ite folk, this quite mom t 
In the answering lines — 

" And, little town, th; streets for erermore 
Will bUsdC be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return ' 

in them lines tlierc seems a disaooance, in^macl 
Bpeak of the arrest of life as though it were an 
in the sphere of reaUty, and not merely, like the 
of such arrest given farther hack, a necessary condition 
in the sphere of art, having in that sphere its own com- 
pensations. But it is a dissonance which the attentive 
reader can easily reconcile for himself ; and none hut an 
attentive reader will notice it. Finally, dropping the airy 
play of the mind backward and forward heCvreen the two 
spheres, the poet consigns the work of ancient skill to the 
fatare, to remain, 

" in midet of otber woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou saj'at, 
BeautJ is truth, tcutli heautj ;" 

thus proclaiming in the last words what, amidst the grop- 
ings of reason and the flax of things, is to the poet and 
artist — at least to one of Keats's temper — ou immutable 
law. 

It secma clear that no single extant work of antiquity 
can have supplied Keats with the suggestion for this 
poera. There esists, indeed, at Holland House an nrn 
wrought with just such a scene of pastoral sacrifice as is 
described in his fourth stanza :' and of course no subject 

' This has been pointed out by my colleague, Mr. A. S. Hurray 
(seeForman, ITorJa, vol. iii., p. lIfi,Rote,- and W. T. Arnold, i^MfusI 
HVti, etc., p. iiii.,no(i!> 
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is commonar io Greek relief -scalp tare than a Baccbana- 
liau procession. But the two subjects do not, ao far as I 
know, occur togetiier on any single work of ancient art; 
and Keats probably imagined his urn by a combination 
of sculptures actimlly seen in the British Museum, with 
others linown to him only from engravings, and particu- 
larly from Piraneai's etchings. Lord Holland's ura is duly 
fignred in the Fiwi e CamlelabTi of that admirable mas- 
ter. From the old Leigh Hunt days Ecats had been fond 
of wiiiit he calls 

"thepleosnutflow 
Of irorila at opealiig h portfolio ;" 

and in the scene of sacrifice in Endi/mion (Book L, ISO— 
163) we may perhaps already find a proof of familiarity 
with this particular print, aa well as an anticipation of the 
more masterly poetic rendering of the subject in the ode. 

The ode On Indolence stands midway, not necessarily 
in date of composition, but in scope and feeling, between 
the two Greek and the two personal odes, as I have above 
distingnished them. In it Keats again calls up the image 
of a marble um, bnt not for its own sake, only to illustrate 
the guise in which he feigns the allegoric presences of 
Love, Ambition, and Poetry to have appeared to him in 
a day-dream. This ode, less highly wrought and more 
unequal than the rest, contains the imaginative record of 
a passing mood (mentioned also in his correspondence) 
when the wonted intensity of his emotional life was sus- 
pended under the spell of an agreeable physical languor. 
Well liad it been for him had such moods come more fre- 
qnently to give him rest. Most sensitive among the sons 
of men, the sources of joy and pain lay close together in 
his nature, and unsatisfied passion kept both sour-'- fill'.! 
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to barsting. One oE tbe attributes be assigns to his eD- 
chantress Lamia is a 

" scieDtial brain 
To unperplci bliss from ita oeighbour pBiu." 

In the fragmentary ode On Melancholy (which has na 
proper begiDuiag, its first stanza having been discarded) be 
treats the theme of Beamuont and of Milton in a manner 
entirely his own, expressing his experience of the habitual 
interchange and alternation of emotions of joy and pain 
with a characteristic easy magaificence of imagery aod 
style : 

"Aje, in the verj Temple of Delight 

Yeil'd Melancholy has ber aorereiga sbiiDe, 

Though known to none sare him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burat joj'a grape against hia palate fine ; 
His eool shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among hor cloudj trophies huDg." 

The same crossing and intermingling of opposite ear- 
rents of feeling finds eKpression, together with unequalled 
touches of the poet's feeling for nature and romance, in 
the Ode to a Nightingale. Just as bis Grecian urn was no 
single specimen of antiquity that he had seen, so it is not 
the particular nightingale he had beard Binging in the 
Hampstead garden that he in his poem invokes, but a type 
of tbe race imagined as singing in some far-off scene of 
woodland mystery and beauty. Thither he sighs to follow 
her; first by aid of the spell of some southern vintage — a 
spell whiuh he makes us realise in lines redolent of the 
southern richness and joy. Then follows a contrasted vi- 
sion of all bis own and mankind's tribulations, which bo 
will leave bohind him. Nay, be needs not the aid of Bac- 
chus — Poetry alone shall transport him. For a moment 
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he mistruBta h^r power, but the next moment finds hin3Ht;lf 
where he would be, listening to the imagined song in the 
imagined woodland, and divining in the darkness, by that 
gift whereby bis mind is a match for nature, all the secrets 
of the season and the night. In this joy he remembers 
how often tbe thought of death has seemed welcome to 
him, and thinks it would be more welcome now than ever. 
The nightingale would not ceaae her song — and here, by a 
breach of logic which is also, I tliiuk, a (law Jn the poetry, 
he contrasts the transitoriness of human life, meaning the 
life of the individual, with the permanence of the song- 
bird's life, meaning the life of the type. This last thought 
leads him off into the ages, whence he brings back those 
momorablo touches of far-oS Bible and legendary romance 
in the stanza closing with the words, "in faery lands for- 
lorn ;" and then, catching up his own last word, " forlorn," 
with an abrupt change of mood and meaning, he returns to 
daily consciousness, and with the fading away of his forest 
dream the poem closes. In this group of tbe odea it takes 
rank beside the Grecian Urn in tbe other. Neither is 
strictly faultless, but such revealing imaginative insight and 
such conquering poetic charm, the toueh that in striking 
so lightly strikes so deep, who does not prefer to faultleas- 
neas! Both odes are among the veriest glories of our poe- 
try. Both are at the same time too long and too well 
known to quote. Let us therefore place here, as an exam- 
ple of thiH class of Eeats's work, the ode To Autumn, 
which is the last he wrote, and contains the record of his 
quiet September days at Winchester. It opens out, indeed, 
no such far-reaching avenues of thought and feeling as the 
two last mentioned, but in execution is perhaps the cora- 
pletest of them all. In the iirst stanza the bounty, in the 
last the penaiveness, of the time are expressed in words so 
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transparent and direct that we almost forget they are words 
at all, and nature herself and tho season seem speaking to 
us; while in the middle stanza the toucbes of literary art 
and Greek peraonificalion have an esqiiisite oongruity and 
lightness : 

"BeaaoB of miata and incllow fruitfulneas, 

Close boaom-frlend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with liim now lo load and bless 

With fruit the vinee that routid the thiktcli-oBTK tan ; 
To b?Dc] witli spplei Ihe moaa'd cottage trees, 

And BlI all frnit with ripeness to Ihe core ; 
Tu BKell the gourd, and plump the hazel ahellB 

With a Bweec kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later llowecs for the bees. 
Until the; think narm daja will aever cease, 

For Summer li&a u'er-brimm'd their ulammy oella. 

" Who hath not seen thee oft amid thj store F 
Somedmes whoever seeks abroad may End 
Tliee siting careless on a granary floor, 

Tlij hair soft-lifted bj the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a balf-resp'd furrow sound asleep, 
Droiwa'd with the fume of poppiea, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowen : 
And sometimes tike a gleaner tbou dost keep 
Stead; thy laden bead across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-prese, with patient look, 
Tbou watcbeat tlie last ooziugs hours bf hours. 

"Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are ^ey f 
Think not of them, thou haat thy musio loo — 
While barred clouds bloom tlie sofl-dying day, 
And touch the atubble-plsJos with rosy hue j 
Theu in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind iivea or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 




Bedge-cricbetE aiog ; uid now with treble uft 
The red-breafit whistles from a gnrden-crott ; 
And gathering snailona twittfir in the akieB." 

To pass from our poet's vrork at this tiaiQ in the aeventl 
fields of romance, epic, ballad, and ode, to those in the 
field of drama, is to pass from a region of happy and bb- 
Bured conqnest to one of failure, thongh of failure not 
nnredeemcd b; auguries of future success, had any future 
been in store for hira. At his age no man has ever been 
a master in the drama ; even by the most powerful intai- 
Hve genius neither human nature nor the difSculties of the 
art itself can be so early mastered. The manner in which 
Keats wrote bis first play, merely supplying the words to a 
plot contrived as they went along by a friend of gifts rad- 
ically Inferior to his own, was moreover tho least favoura- 
ble thai he could have attempted. He brought to the task 
the mastery over poetic colour and diction which we have 
seen: he brought an impassioned sentiment of romance, 
and a mind prepared to enter by sympathy into the hearts 
of men and women ; while Brown contributed his ama- 
teur stage-craft, such as it was. But these things were 
not enough. The power of sympathetic insight had not 
yet developed in Keats into one of dramatic creation; and 
the joint work of the friends is confused in order and 
sequence, and far from masterly in conception. Keats, in- 
deed, makes the characters speak in lines fiashing with all 
the hues of poetry. But in themselves they have the 
eSeot only of puppets inexpertly agitated : Otho, a pap- 
pet type of roya! dignity and fatherly affection ; Ludolph, 
of febrile passion and vacillation ; Krrainia, of maidenly 
pnrity ; Conrad and Anranthe, of ambitions Inst and treach- 
ery. At least until the end of the fourth act these atrict- 
hold good. From that point Keats worked alone, 
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and the fifth act, probably in consequence, shows a great 
improvement. There is a real dramatic efiect, of the 
violent kind affected by the old English drama, in the 
disclosure of the body of Aoranthe, dead indeed, at the 
moment when Ludolph in his madness vainly imagines 
himself to have slain her; and some of the speeches in 
which his frenzy breaks forth remind us strikingly of Mar- 
lowe, not only by their pomp of poetry and allusion, hut 
by the tumult of tiie soul and senses expressed in them. 
Of the second historical play, JCinff Stephen, which Keats 
began by himself at Winchester, too little was written to 
afford matter for a safe judgment. The few scenes he 
finished are not only marked by his characteristic spleii' 
donr and felicity of phrase, they are full of a spirit of 
heady action and the stir of battle ; qnalities which he had 
not shown in any previous work, and for which we might 
have doubted his capacity had not this fragment been pre- 

Bnt in the mingling of his soul's and body's destinies 
it had been determined that neither this nor any other of 
his powers should be suffered to ripen farther upon earth. 
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B«nni to WeMvorth Place. — AEicanm occnpatians: TV Cap and 
BiB*; Beeail of Byperioit. — Graviog deapoodencT. — Vkit of 
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X«aia Tolome. — Bdapse. — Ordered South. — To,'»ge to Italj, N*. 
pies, fiome. — La^l Ds^ uid Death. [October, IS19 — Februaij, 
1821.] 

Wk left Ke«ts at Winchester, with Otho, Lamia, Mtd iha 
Od« to Autamn jast written, and with his mind set on 
tiying to face life sanely, and take Dp arms like other men 
agunst his tronbles, instead of letting itiu^iiation ma^ify 
and paaaion exasperate them as bcretofor& At his request 
Dilke took for him a lodgiDS in his own neigh bo nrhood 
ia WeetmiDster (35 College Street), and here Eeate came 
on the 8tii of October to take ap his quarters. Bat alas ! 
bis blood proved traitor to his will, and the plan of life 
anil literary work in London broke down at once on trial. 
The gain of health and eomposure which he thought he 
had made at Winchester proved iilusorj, or at least could 
only be raaintalued at a distance from the great perturb- 
ing caase. Two days after his return lie went to Hamp- 
alead — "into the fire" — aod in a moment the flames had 
zod him more fiercely than ever. It was the first time 
he had seen his mistress for four months. He found her 
kind, and from that hour was utterly passion's slave again. 
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In the solitude of bis London lodging he fouod that he 
could not work nor rest nor fix his ttioughts. He muat send 
ber a line, be writes to Fiinny Bmirne two duys later, " and 
see if tliHt will assist in diBmiasing yon from nny mind for 
ever so abort a time. Upon ray soul I can think of nothing 
eiUe. ... I cannot esist without you. I am forgetful of 
eiorything but accing you again — niy life aeema to stop 
there- — ^I see no further. Yon have absorb'd ine." A 
three days' visit at her mother'^ house, fallowed by anoth- 
er of a day or two at the Dilkes', ended in his giving up 
all resisttince to the spell. Within ten days, apparently, 
of his retnm from Winchester, he had settled again at 
Hampstead under Brown's roof, next door to tbe home of 
his joy and torment. Be writes with a true foreboding : 
"I shall be able to do nothing. I should like to cast tbe 
die for Love or Iteath — I have no patience with anything 
else." 

It was for death that the die was cast, and from the 
date of his return to Wcntworth Place, in October, 1819, 
begins the melancUoly closing chapter of Keata's history. 
Of the triple flame which was burning away his life, the 
fiarae of genius, of passion, and of disease, while the last 
kept smouldering in secret, the second burnt every day 
more fiercely, and the first began from this time forth to 
sink. Not that he was idle during the ensuing season of 
autumn sud early winter ; but the work he did was mark- 
ed both by infirmity of purpose and failure of power. 
For the present be determined not to publish Lamia, Isa- 
bella, and the other poems written since Endymion. He 
preferred to await the result of Brown's attoiopt to get 
Otko brought on the stage, thinking, no donbt justly, that 
a success in that field would help to win a candid bearing 
for bis poetry. In tbe meantime tbe scofFs of the party 
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critics bad brought bim bo low in estiniation that Brown 
in sending in the play tliooght it best to withhold hia 
friend's name. The great hope of the acithors was that 
Kean wonld sec an opportnoity for himself in the part of 
Ludolph. In this they were not disappointed ; the play 
was accepted, but Elliston, the manager, proposing to keep 
it hack till the next season, or the next hut one, Keats and 
Brown objected to tbe delay, and about Christmas trans- 
ferred the offer of their MS. to Covent Garden, where 
Macready, under Harrises management, was at this time 
beginning to act the leading parts. It was after a while 
returned unopened, and with tbat the whole matter seems 
to have dropped. 

In the meanwhile tragedy was still the goal towards 
which Eeats bent his hopes. " One of my ambitions," 
Le had written to Bailey from Winchester, " is to make 
as great a revolution in modem dramatic writing as Eean 
has done in acting." And now, in a letter to Mr. Taylor 
of November l7th, he says that to write a few fine plays 
is still his greatest ambition, when he does feel ambitious, 
which is very seldom. The little dramatic skill he may as 
yet have, however badly it might show in a drama, would, 
he conceives, be sufiicicnt for a poem ; and what be wishes 
to do next is " to diffuse the colouring of St. Apnea's Eve 
throughout a poem in which character and sentiment 
would be the figures to such drapery." Two or three such 
poems would be, he thinks, the beat gradus to the Pamat- 
sum allissimum of true dramatic writing. Meantime he 
is for the moment engaged on a task of a different natare. 
" As the marvellous is the most enticing, and the surest 
guarantee of barmonions numbers, I have been endeavour- 
ing to persuade myself to untether Fancy, and to let her 
manage for herself. I and myself cannot agree about tbla 
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at all," Tlie piece to wbich Keats here alludes ia evident- 
ly tbe satirical fairy poem of tbc Cap and Bella, on which 
we know him to have been at tbia time busy. Writing 
of the autumn days immediately following their return to 
Wentworth Place, Brown says : 

" By chance our conTersation turned on the idea of a comic faery 
poem in the Speeser Bbtnza, &ed I w&a glsid to eecourage it. He had 
not comjiused many staajaa before he proceeded in it witb spirit. It 
Taa to be pubtished under tbe feigned autborahip of " Luc; Taoghan 
IJojd," and ta bear the title of the Cap attd BelU, or, which he pre- 
ferred, tbe Jeatoji^es. This occupied his momioga plcBHuDtl)'. He 
wrote it with the greatest facility; in one instance I remember hav- 
ing copied (for I copied aa he wrote) as muej aa twelve stanias be- 

Excellent friend as Brown was to Keata, he was not tbe 
most judicious adviser in matters of literature, and the 
attempt made in tbe Cap and Beth to mingle with the 
Btrain of fairy fancy a strain of worldly flippancy and sa- 
tire was one esHeutially alien to Kcats's nature. As long 
as health and spirits lasted, be was often full, as we have 
seen, of pleasantry and nonsense; bat his wit was essen- 
tially amiable," and be was far too tender-hearted ever to 
be a satirist. Moreover, the spirit of poetry in him was 
too intense and serious to work band -in -band with the 
spirit of banter, as poetry and banter had gone ba 
in-band in some of the metrical romances of the Italian 
Renaissance, and again with unprecedented dexterity and 
brilliance in the early cantos of Don Juan. It was partly 

' Houghton MSS. 

' "He never spoke of any one," aaya Savern (Houghton MSS.), 
" but by SBjiog Bumething in their favour, and this alwaja ao agree- 
ably and cleverly, imitaling tbe manner to increase your favourable 
impreaaiou of the person he vm apeaking of." 
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the influence of tho facetious BrowD, who whs a great stu- 
dent of Pulci aod Boiardo, partly that of hiH own recent 
Italian studies, and partly the dazzling example of Byron's 
fiucoess, that now induced Keata to make an attempt in 
the tame dual strain. Having already employed the meas- 
ure most fit for such an attempt, the otlava rima of the 
Italians, ia bis serious poem of Isabella, be now, by what 
seems au odd tochnical perversity, adopted for his comic 
poem the grave Spenserian stanza, with ita sustained and 
involved rhymes and its long-drawn close. Working thus 
in a vein not tmly hia own, and hampered moreover by 
his choice of metre, Eents nevertheless manages bis transi- 
tions from grave to gay with a light band, and the move- 
ment of the Cap and Bells has much of his characteristic 
suppleness and grace. In other respects tho poem is no^ 
a success. The story, which appears to have been one of 
his own and Brown's invention, turned on the perverse 
loves of a fairy emperor and a fairy princess of the East. 
The two are unwillingly betrothed, each being meanwhile 
enamoared of a mortal. The eighty-eight stanzas, which 
were all that Keats wrote of the poem, only carry us as 
far as the flight of the emperor Elfinan for England, which 
takes place at the moment wheu his affianced bride alights 
from her aerial journey to his capital. Into the Elfinan 
part of the story Eeats makes it clear that he meant some- 
how to weave in the same talc which had been in his mind 
when he began the fragment of Si. Mark's Eve at the be- 
ginning of the year — the tale of aa English Bertha living 
in a minster city, and beguiled in some way through the 
reading of a magic book. With this and other purely- 
fanciful elements of the story are mixed up satirical allu- 
sions to tlie events of the day. It was in this year, 1619, 
that the quarrels between the Prince Regent and hia wife 
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were drawing to a head ; the public mind was full ot 
the subject, and the general sympathy was vehemently 
■Tonsed on the side of the scandalous lady in opposition 
to her thrice scandalous hnaband. The references to these 
royal qnarrels and intrigues in the Cap and Sells are gen- 
oral rather than particular, although Lere and there iodi- 
vidnal names and characters are glanced at, as when " Es- 
quire Biaucopany " stands manifestly, as Mr. Forman has 
pointed out, for Whitbread. But the social and personal 
satire of the piece is in truth aimless and weak enough. 
As Keats had not the heart, so neither had he the worldlr 
experience, for this kind of work ; and beside the biaze of 
the Byronic wit and devilry his raillery seems hnt child's 
play. Where the fun is of the purely fanciful and fairy 
kind, he shows abundance of adroitness and invention, and 
in passages not humouroas is sometimes really himself, his 
imagination becoming vivid and alert, and his style taking 
on its own happy tight and coionr, but seldom for more 
than a stanza or half-stanza at a time. 

Beaidea his morning task in Brown's company on the 
Cap and Sells, Keats had other work on hand during this 
November and December. " In the evenings," writes 
Brown, "at his own desire, he occupied a separate apart- 
ment, and was deeply engaged in re-modelling the frag- 
ment of Hyperifm into the form of a Vision." The result 
of this attempt, which has been preserved, is of a singular 
and pathetic interest in Keats's history. We have seen 
how, in the previous Augnst, he had grown discontented 
with the style and diction of Hyperion, as being too artifi- 
cial and Miltonic. Now, in the decline of his powers, he 
took the poem up again,' and began to re-write and great- 
ly amplify it; partly, it wonld aeem, through a mere re- 
1 See Appendii, p. 9S6. 
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lapse into his old faa)t of overloading, partly tLrongli a 
deairc to give expression to thoughts and feelings which 
■wore pressing on bis mind. His new plan was to relate 
the fall of the Titans, not, as before, in direct narrative, but 
in the form of a vision revealed and interpreted to him by 
a goddess of the fallen race. The reader remembers how 
he had broken oS bis work on Hyperion at the point 
where Mnemosyne is enkindling the brain of Apollo with 
the inspiration of her ancient wisdom. Following a clae 
which he had found in a Latin book of mythology he bad 
lately bought,' he now identifies this Greek Mnemosyne, 
the mother of the Muses, with the Roman Moueta, and 
(being possibly also aware that the temple of Juno Moneta 
on the Capitol at Rome was not far from that of Satam) 
makes bis Mnemosyne-Moncta the priestess and guardian 
of Saturn's temple. His vision takes him first into a grove 
or garden of delicious fruits, having eaten of which he 
einka into a slumber, and awakes to find himself on the 
floor of a huge primeval temple. Presently a voice, the 
voice of Moneta, whose form he cannot yet see for the 
fames of incense, summons him to climb the steps leading 
to an image beside which she is offering sacrifice. Obey- 
ing her with difficnlty, he questions her concerning the 
mysteries of the place, and learns from her, among other 
knowledge, that he is standing in the temple of Saturn. 
Then she withdraws the veils from her face, at sight of 
which be feels an irresistible desire to learn her thoughts; 
and thereupon finds himself conveyed in a trance by her 

' Auctorei Mythographi Lalinx, ed. Vftn StBvereii, Leydeo, 1743. 
EeatE's copy of the book was bought bj him in 1819, &tid pasaed af- 
ter hia death iiiM the hands GrBt of Brown, and afternitrilB of Arch- 
deacon Bailej (EougbtoQ MSS,). Tlic passiige e.'aoal Moneta which 
had wrought in Keats's mind occurs at p. 1, in (he notes to Hjginus. 
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side to the ancient scene of Saturn's overthrow. " Deep 
in the shadj sadness of a vale," etc — from tbia point Keats 
bcgior, to weave into the new tissue of his Vition the 
t«xt of the original Hyperion, with alterations which are 
in almost all cases for the worse. Neither does the new 
portioa of Uia work well match the old. Side bj- aide 
with impressive passages, it contains others where both 
rhythm and diction Gag, and in comparison depends for 
its heauty far more on single lines and passages, and less 
on sustained effects. Eeats has indeed imagined nothing 
richer or purer than the feast of fruits at the opening of 
the Vision; and of supernatural proaeocea he has perhaps 
conjured up none of such melancholy beauty and awe as 
that of the priestess when she removes her veils. But the, 
especial interest of the poem lies ia the light which it 
throws on the inward distresses of his mind, and on the 
conception he had by this time come to entertain of the 
poet's character and lot. When Moneta bids him mount 
the steps to lier side, she warns him that if he fails to do 
BO he ia hound to perish utteriy where he stands, la fact, 
he all but dies before he reaches the stair, but reviving, as- 
cenda and learns from her the meaning of tbe ordeal : 

"None can uearp this heigbt," returned that shade, 

" But those to whom the miueriea of tlie world 

Are miserf, and wQl not let them reet. 

All else who find a haven in the world. 

Where tliej maj thoughtless sleep anay their daji, 

If bf a cbanoe into this fane the; come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rottcdst half." 

" Are there not thouBands in tbe norld," said I, 

Encouraged by the aooCh voice of the shade, 

" Who love their fellows even to the death, 

Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And mtire, like slaves to poor humanity, 
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Tnt.'ing the procew of Kota'a tboi^lit 1 
MMDtfwbiit fibicare unagBr; — the poet, he ^ 
wbo to iodnlge ia dreams wittidnwa Limaelf fran tW i 
wbolewmc activitiea of ordinary men. At first he i« lulled 
to ilecp by the sweet« of poetrj (the fmita of the garden); 
awakcninf^, he finds himself on the floor of a solemn tem- 
ple, nilh Mnemosyne, the mother sod inspirer of song, en- 
throned aII bat tnacceHibly above him. If he is a trifler, 
indilTurciit tif the troobles of his fellow men, he is con- 
dernnud to perish swiftly and be forgotten ; he is suffered 
to approach the goddess, to commune with her and catch 

' lilt. U»«n wu tils Gral of Keaia'i cridcs to call atMntion to tbis 
puiago, witlitiit, !iiiw«*er, UDdvrstandiag tbe ipeoial Bignificanca it 
ilortrM Irani tEio ilat« of >ila componitiou. 
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her LQspiratioD, only on CDodituiD tbat lie riiarea all tfaoae 
troubles and makea them his owd. And even then lus. por- 
tion is far harder and less hoDourable tban tbat of com- 
mon men. In the conception Keata here expresses of Ihe 
human miaaion and responsibility of hia art there is noth- 
ing new. Almost from the first dawning of bis ambition 
he had looked beyond the mere sv»eets of poetry towar<k 

"a noblar life; 
Where I may Qnil tbe agotiiee, the strifi) 
Of lluroan liearLS." 

What is new is the bitterneas ■with which he speaks of the 
poet's lot even at ita best : 

"Only the dreamer venams &U hla days, 
Bearing toopc woe than ail hia sins deeerre." 

Through what a circle must the spirit of Ke&Cs, nhen 
this bitter cry broke from him, have travelled since tbe 
days, only three years before, when he was never tired of 
singing by anticipation the joys and glories of the poetio 
life: 

" These are Ihe living plcnsuroa of the bird, 
But richer far posterity's award. 
Vfbut ahull he murmur nitb his laCeat breath. 
When his proud eye looks through the film of death f" 

His present cry id its bitterness is in truth a cry not. so 
much of tbe spirit as of the flesh, or ratbsr of the spirit 
vanquished by the flesh. The wasting of hia vital powera 
by latent disease was turning all hia sensations and enjio- 
tions into pain — at once darkening tbe shadow of impend- 
ing poverty, increasing the natural importunity of ill-bod- 
ing instincts at his heart, and exasperating into ^ony the 
unsatisfied cravings of his passion. In verses at thb time 



addressed, though doubtless not shown, to his mistress, he 
exclaims once and again ia tones like this : 

" Whoro shall I learn to get mj peace agtun t" 
"O for some aunni spell 
To dissipate the shadown of this belt ;" 

or at the coaclasios of a piteous sonnet : 

" YouraelE — jour loul — in pilj gire me all, 

Withhold QO atom's atom or I die, 
Or UviDg an perhaps, yaar wretched thnti, 

Foi'get, in the mist of idle miacrj, 
Life's purposes — the palale of the mind 
Loaicg its gust, and m; ambitioD blind." 

That he might win peace by marriage with the object 
of his passion does not seem to have occurred to Keats 
as possible in the present state of his fortunes. " How- 
ever selfishly I may feel," he had written to her some 
months earlier, " I am snre I could never act selfishly." 
The Brawnes on their part were comfortably o3, but what 
his instincts of honour and independence forbade him to 
asfe, hers of tenderness could perhaps hardly be expected 
to offer. As the autumn wore into winter, Keats's suffer- 
inga, disguise them as he might, could not escape the no- 
tice of his aSoctionate comrade Brown. Without under- 
standing the cause, Brown was not slow to perceive the 
effect, and to realise how vain were the assurances Keats 
had given him at Winchester, that the pressure of real 
troubles wonid stiffen him against troubles of imagination, 
and that he was not and would not allow himself to be un- 
happy. 

"1 quickly perceived," writea Brown, "that lie was more so than 
I had feared ; hia abstraction, liis occasional laeeitudt! of mind, and, 
(reqoentl;, his assumed tranquillity of counteaaDce gave me great un- 
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eoiitiess. Ee was utiwilllng to speak on tbe subject; nnd I could do 
no more than attempt, indirecllj, to cheer him with hope, avoiding tbnt 
word hovever. . . . All Chat a friend could say, or offer, or urgo was 
not enough to heal bis man; wounde. He listened, and in kindneea, 
or soothed by kindness, showed trauquillitj, but nothing from a friend 
could relieve him, except on a matter of iofecior trouble. He n'ua 
loo thoughtful, or too unquiel, and he began to be reckless of health. 
Among other proofs of recklesEneas, he was secretly taking, at times, 
a, few drops of landannm to keep up hia spirits. It wna diacorered 
by accident, and without delay revealed to me. He needed not to be 
warned of the danger of such a habit ; but 1 rejoiced at hia promise 
never to take atuither drop without my knowledge ; for nothing could 
induce bim to break his word when once given — which was a dif- 
ficulty. Still, at the very moment of my being rejoiced, this was 
an additional proof of hia rooted miaery." ' 

Some of the same symptoms were observed by Haydon, 
and have been described by him with his usual recldess 
exaggeration, and love of contrasting another's weakness 
with his own strength.' To hia friends in general Keats 
bore himself as affectionately as ever, but thoy began to 
notice that he haJ lost hia cheerfulness. One of them, 
Severn, at this time competed for and carried off (De- 
mber 9, 1819) the annual gold medal of the Academy 
r a historical painting, which had not been adjudged 
for several years. The snbjcct was Spenser's " Cave of 
ipair," We hear of Keats flinging out in anger from 
ong a company of elder artists where the deserts of 
winner were disparaged ; and we find hira making an 
appointment with Severn to go and see his prize picture- 
adding, however, parenthetically, from his troubled heart, 
on had best put me into your Cave of Despair." In 
December his letters to his sister make mention several 
times of ill health, and once of a suggestion which had 
' Houghton MSS. " See p. 191, note. 
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been made to hiin by Mr, Abbey, and which for a mo- 
ment he was wilting to entertain, that he should tate ad'- 
vantage of an opening in the tca-broklng line in connection 
with that gentleman's business. Eiu'ly in January, 1820, 
George Keats appettmd on a short visit to Loodoo. 
was now settled with his wife and child in the far West, 
at Louisville, on tbe Ohio. Here his first trading ad- 
venture had failed, owing, as he believed, to the dishonesty 
of the naturalist Audubon, who was concerned in it, and 
he was brought to England by the necessity of getting 
possession from tbe reluctant Abbey of a further portion, 
of the suanty funds still remaining to tbe brothers from 
theu' grandmother's gift. His visit lasted only three weeks, 
during which John made no attempt to unbosom himself 
to him as of old. " He was not tbe same being," wrote 
George, looking back on tbe time some years afterwards; 
"although his reception of me was as warm as heart conld 
wish, he did not speak with bis former openness and unre- 
serve, bo had lost the reviving custom of venting his griefs." 
In a letter which the poet wrote to his sister-in-law while 
her husband was in England, he attempts to keep up the 
old vein of lively affectionate fun and spirits, but soon 
falls involuntarily into one of depression and irritation 
against the world. Of his work be says nothing, and it is 
clear from Brown's narrative that both his morning and 
bis evening task — the Cap and Bells and the ViHoa — 
bad been dropped some time before this,' and loft in thi 
fragmentary state in which we possess them. 

George left for Liverpool on Friday, January 28th. A 
few days later Keats was seized by the first overt attack 
of tbe fatal mischief which had been set ap in his oonsti- 
Q Houghtou MSa, " bj ■ 
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tation by ibe exertions of his Scotcb tour, and which 
recent agitatioue, and perhaps imprudences, had »ggc)^- 
vat«d- 

" Odb night," writes Brown — it was on tlie Tliuraday, February 8d 
— ''at eleven o'clock, be I'sme into the house in a state that looked 
like fierce indoiiuatiou. Such a state In him, I knew, was liupsB- 
Bible; ' it therefore was the more fearful. I atked hurriedly, ' Wh« 
19 the malUT ? jou are fovcred.' ' Yes, jes,' hu onanered, 'I waa 
on the outside of the stage this bitter day till I was Beversiy chilled 
— but now I doo'c feel it. Fevered ! — of course, a little.' He mild- 
ly and instantly yielded, a property in bis nature towards any friend, 
to my request that he should go to ited. I followed witb the best 
immediato remedy in my power. 1 entered his chamber aa he leapt 
into bed. On entering the mid sheets, beforu his head wna on the 
pillow, he slightly coughed, and I beard him say, 'That is blood 
from my mouth.' 1 went towards him ; be was examining a single 
drop of blood upon the sheet. ' Bring me the candle, Brown, and 
let me see this blood.' After r^arding it steadfastly, he looked up 
in my face with a, calmness of countunance that I can never forget, 
and said, ' I know the colour of that blood — it ij arterial blood — I 
cannot be deceived in tliat colour — that drop of blood is mj death- 
warrant — I must die.' I ran for a surgeon ; my friend was bled; 
and at five in the morniag I left bim after be had been some time 
in a quiet sleep," 

Keats knew his case, and from the first iijoment had 
foreseen the issne truly. He surrived for twelve months 
longer, but the remainder of hia life was but a life-in- 
death. How many are there among ua to whom such 
lacrymae rerum come not home ! Happy, at least, are 
they whose, lives this cui'se consumption has not darkened 
with sorrow unquenchable foF losses past, with appre- 
hensions never at rest for those to come — who know 

' This passing phi^aae of Brown, who lived witb Keats in tbo 
closest diuly eompanionship, bj ileelf sufficiently refutes certain 
natements of Havdon. But see Appendix, p. 2S8, 
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not what it is to watch, in some haren of delasii-e hopg, 
under Medtterraneao palma, or amid the glitteriog wioter 
peace of Alpine sdows, their dearest and their brightest 
perish. The malady in Eeats's case ran through the 
nsaal phases of deceptive rally and inevitable relapse. 
The doctore would not admit that his lungs were injared, 
and merely prescribed a lowering regimen and rest from 
mental excitement. The weakness and nerroas prostra- 
tion of the patient were at first excessive, and he could 
bear to see nobody bnt Brown, who nnrsed him affection- 
ately day and night After a week or so he was able to 
receive little daily visits from his betrothed, and to keep 
up a constant intercfaaoge of notes with her. A hint, 
which his good feelings wrung from him, that under tbo 
ci ream stances he onght to release lier from her engage- 
ment, was not accepted, and for a time he became quieter 
and more composed. To his sister at Walthamstow he 
wrote often and cheerfully from his sick-bed, and pleasant 
letters to some of his men friends; among them one tff 
James Rice, which contains this often quoted and toaclf 
ing picture of his state of mind ; 

" I may say [hat for sii tnanths before I was taken ill I liad p 
piSBed a tranquil day. Either that gloom overapread me, or I wks Baf- 
fering under passionate feeling, or if I turned to versify some, that tcer- 
batial tbe poison of either senuitian. The lieau^es of nature bad lost 
their power over me. How oatoDishingly (here I must premise that 
illness, aa far as I cao judge in so short a time, has relieved my m~ 
of a load of deceptive thoughts and images, and makes me perceive 
things in a truer light) — how astonishingly does the chance of leaving 
the world impress a sense of its natural beauties upon us[ Like 
poor Falstaff, though 1 do not ' babble,' I think of green fields ; I 
muse with the greatest aftet-tion on every flower I have known from 
iny infancy — their shapes and colours are aa now to me as if I bad 
just created them with a anperhumao fancy." 
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The greatest pleasure be had experienced in life, Keats 
said at another time, was in watcbing the growth of flow- 
ers ; and in a discussion on the literary merits of the Bible 
he once, says Hazlitt, found fault with the Hebrew poetry 
for saying bo little about them. What he wants to see 
again, he writes now further from his sick-hed, are "the 
simple flowers of our spring." And in the course of 
April, after being nearly two months a prisoner, he began 
gradually to pick up strength and get about. Even as 
early as the 35th of March wo hear of him going into 
London, to the private view of Haydon's " Entry into 
Jerusalem," where the painter tells bow be found him and 
Hazlitt in a corner, " really rejoicing." Keats's friends, ia 
whose minds his image had always been associated with 
the ideas of intense vitality and of fame in store, could 
not bring themselves to believe but that he would recover. 
Brown had arranged to start early in May on a second 
walking-toor in Scotland, and the doctor actually advised 
Keats to go with him ; a folly on which he knew his own 
state too well to venture. He went with Brown on the 
smack as far as Graveeend, and then returned; not to 
Hampatead, hut to a lodging in Wcsleyan Place, Kentish 
Town. He had chosen this neighbourhood for the sake 
of the companionship of Leigh Hunt, who was Uving in 
Mortimer Street, close by. Keats remained at Wesleyan 
Place for about seven weeks during May and June, living 
an invalid life, and occasionally taking advantage of the 
weather to go to an exhibition in London or for a drive 
on Hampstead Heath. During the first weeks of his ill- 
ness he had been strictly enjoined to avoid not only the 
excitement of writing, but even that of reading, poetry. 
About this time he speaks of intending to begin (meaning 
begin again) soon on the Cap and Bells, But in fact the 
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only work he really did was tliat of seeing thraugh the 
press, with aome alight revision of the text, the new vol- 
ume of poeuis which his friends had at last induced him 
to put forward. This is the immortal volume coDtaining 
Laania, Isabella, The Eve of St. A^ta, Hyperiurt, and the 
Odea. Of the poems written dnring Keats' s tweaty 
months of inspiration, fr urn March, 1818, to October, 1819, 
none of importance are omitted except The Eve of St. 
Mark, the Ode on Indolence, and La Belle Dame aant' 
Merei. The first Keats no doubt thought too fragment- 
ary, and the second too unequal ; La Belle Dame san* 
Merci be had let Hunt have for his periodical, the Indica- 
tor, where it was printed (with alterations not for the bet- 
ter) on May 20, 1820, Hyperion, as the publishers i 
tion in a note, was only at their special desire inoluded in 
the book ; it is given in its original shape, the poet's 
friends, says Brown, having made bim feel that they 
thought the re-cast no improvement The volume 
out in the first week of July. An admirably kind and 
discreet review by Leigb Hunt appeared in the Indicator 
at the beginning of August ; ' and in the same month Jef- 
frey, in the Edinburgh Review, tor the first time bro 
leoce ia Seats's favour. The imprcBsion made o 
more intelligent order of readers may be inferred from 
tbe remarks of Crabbe Robinson in his Diaries fov ^xe 
following December:' "My book has had good snc- 
cese among the literary people," wrote Keats a few 

' A week or two later Leigh Hunl printed in the IiuUeaior a few 
stanzas irom tbe Cap and Stlls, and about the same time dedicated to 
KeatB his tj'analetion of Tasso's Am^as, speaking of the ori^ual as 
"an early work of a celebrated poet whose fate it was to be equallj 
Seaterad bj the critical and admired bj the poetical." 

' See Crabbe Robinson, Diaria, voL ii., p. 137, sqq. 
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weeks after its appearance, "and I believe baa a mod- 
erate Bale." 

Bnt had the nuccesH been even far greater than it was, 
Eeats was in no heart and no health for it to cheer hitn. 
Passion with lack of hope were working havoc in his 
blood, and frustrating any efforts of tiature towards recov- 
ery. The relapse waa not long delayed. Fresh hemor- 
rhages occurring on the 22d and 23d of June, he moved 
from bis lodgings in Wesleyan Place to be nursed by the 
Hnnta at their house in Mortimer Street. Here every- 
thing was done that kindness could suggest to keep him 
amused and comforted, but all in vain ; he " would keep 
his eyes fixed all day," as he afterwards avowed, on Hamp- 
stead; and once when at Hant's suggestion they took a 
drive in that direction, and rested on a seat in Well Walk, 
be burst into a Aood of unwonted tears, and declared his 
heart was breaking. In writing to Fanny Brawne be at 
times cannot disguise nor control his misery, but breaks 
into piteous outcries, the complaints of one wbo fcols him> 
self chained and desperate while mistress and friends are 
free, and whose heart is racked between desire and help- 
lessness, and a thousand daily pangs of half-frantic jeal- 
ousy and suspicion. " Hamlet'a heart was full of such 
misery as mine is when he said to Ophelia, ' Go to a nun- 
nery, go, go 1' " Koats when he wrote thus was not him- 
self, but only, in bis own words, " n fever of himself ;" and 
to seek cause for his complaints in anything but his own 
distempered state would be unjust equally to his friends 
and his betrothed. Wound aa they might at the time, we 
know from her own words that they left no impression of 
□nkindness on her memory.' 
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Sucb, at tliia lime, ism KuaU's uoadilioa tliat the Glight- 
eet sboiik uDoiaanud liuu, and be could not heat the eo- 
traofc of SD unexpected person or stranger. After he had 
bven some seven weeks with the Ilants, it happeoed on 
the I2t\t uf August, throunb the miBcunduct of a servant, 
tliat a Dutc from Fanny Brawne was dehvered to him 
opened and two days late. Tbis circumataDce, we are told, 
so afiected biui that be could not endure to Gtay longer in 
tbe Louse, but left it instantly, intending to go back to his 
old lodgings in Well Walk. The Brawnes, however, 
would not EuSer this, but took him into their own home 
and nursed him. Under the eye and tendance of his be- 
trothed he found, during the next few weeks, some mitiga- 
tion of his Butferinga. Ilaydon came one day to see him, 
and has told with a painter's touch how be found him 
"lying in a white bed, with white quilt and white sheets; 
the only colour visible was the hectic flush of his cheeks. 
He was deeply affected, and so was L" ' Ever since his 
relapse at tbe end of June, Keats had been warned by the 
doctors that a winter in England would he too mnch for 
him, and had been trying to bring himself to face the 
prospect of a journey to Italy. Tbe Shelleys had heard 
through the Giabomes of Keatii's relapse, and Shelley now 
wrote in terms of the most delicate and sympathetic kind- 
ness inviting him to come and take up his residence with 
them at Pisa. This letter reached Keats immediately 
after his returu to Hampstead. He replied in an uncertain 
tone, showing himself deeply touched by the Shelleys' 
friendship ; but as to the C'enei, which had just been sent 
him, and generally as to Shelley's and his own work in 

' HoughtoQ MSS. la both the Aatobiographj/ and tbe Corrt- 
tpondmct the passage is amplified with painful sad probably fiat 
truslH'aitliy additions. 
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poetry, finding nothing very cordial or macli to the pur- 
pose ti> sny. 

Ab to the plan of wintering in Italy, Seats had by this 
time made up bis mind to try it, "as a soldier marches up 
to a bsltery." His hope nas that Brown would accom- 
pany bim, but the letters he bad written to that friend in 
the Highlands were delayed iu delivery, and the time for 
Keats's depnrtiire was fast approaching, while Brown still 
remained in ignorance of his purpose. In tho meantime 
aootber companion offered himself in the person of Severn, 
who having won, aa we have seen, the guid medal of the 
Koyal Academy the year before, determined now to go 
and work at Rome with a view to competing for the Irav- 
elling studentship. Keats and Severn accordingly took 
passage for Naples on board the ship Maria Croiother 
which sailed from London on Sept. 18th.' Several of the 
friends who loved Keats best went on board with him as 
far as Gravesend, and among them Mr. Taylor, who had 
just helped him with money for his journey by the pur- 
chase for £100 of the copyright of Eiidymion. As soon 
as the ill news of his health reached Brown in Scotland, 
be hastened to make the best of his way south, and for 
that purpose caught a smack at Dundee, which arrived in 
the Thames on the same evening aa the Maria Orowtker 
uiled ; so that the two friends lay on that night withiD 
hail of each other o£E Gravesend unawares. 

The voyage at first seemed to do Keats good, and Severn 

' I h&ve the date of sailing from Lloyd's, through tbe kindness of 
Hat •ecretarj, Col. Hoaer. For the particulars of the voyage and 
the time foltowiag it, I have drawn in alioost equal degrees from tbe 
H'ltetiaU published by Lord HougbtoD, by Ur. Fonnan, by Severn 
himself in Atlantic MoiitMy, vol, li., p. 401, and from the unpublished 
UougUtuu aod govern MSS. 
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was atntclc by hla vigonr of appetite and apparent ebem^ 

falness. The fever of travel and change is apt to prodti« 
this deceptive effect in a conBamptive p«ljeiil, and i 
Ecatn'e case, aided by his invincible spirit of pieasantneM 
to those about him, it wae Bofficient to disguise bis suSer- 
iogs, and to raise the hopes of his companion throngtioDt 
the royago and fo' some time afterwards. Contrary vrinds 
held them beatJng about the Channel, and ten days after 
starting they had got no farther than Portsmouth, vlurre 
Keats landed for a day, and paid a visit to bis friends at 
Bedbampton. On board ship in the Solent immediately 
afterwards be wrote to Brown a letter confiding to him 
the secret of his torments more fully than he Lad ever con- 
fided it face to face. Even if his body would recover of 
itself, his passion, be says, would provcut it : " Tbc very 
thing which I want to live most for will be a great occa- 
sion of my death. 1 cmmot help it. Who can help it* 
Were I in health it would make me ill, and Low can I 
bear it in my state J I wish for death every day and night 
to deliver me from these pains, and then I wish death 
away, for death would destroy even these pains, which are 
better than nothing. Land and sea, weakness and decline, 
are great separators, but Death is the great divorcer for 
ever." 

On the night when Keats wrote these words (Sept. aSth) 
Brown was staying with the Dilkes at Chichester, ao that 
the two friends had thus narrowly missed seeing each other 
once more. The ship putting to sea again, still with ad- 
verse winds, there came nert to Keats that day of mo- 
mentary calm and lightening of the spirit of which Severn 
has left UB the record, and the poet himself a testimony in 
the last, and one of the most heantiful, of his sonnets. 

ij landed on the Dorsetsliire coast, apparently near 
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Lulworth, and spent a day exploriag its rocke and caves, 
tbe beauties of which Keats showed and interpreted with 
the delighted insight of one initiated from birth into the 
lecret* of nature. On board ship the same night he wrote 
the sonnet which every reader of English knows so well, 
placing it, by a pathetic choice or chance, opposite the 
heading a Lover's Complaint, on a blank leaf of the folio 
copy of Shakapeare's poema which had been given him 
by Reynolds, and which in marks, notes, and ander-scor- 
ings bears so many other interesting traces of his thought 
and feeling ; 

" Bright star, would I were stedfast &a tbou art, 

Not in lone eplendour hung aloft tbe nigliG 
And watching, with aterosl lids spart. 

Like nature's patient, eleepleaa Eremite, 
The moving walera at thar prieStUbe task 

Of cold ablution round eartli'a humuu shores, 
Or gating on the new Hoft-fnlien mask 

Of sDoir upon tlie mountains ^ud the moors — 
No — jet still stedfast, still anohangfable, 

Rllow'd upon m_T (air love's ripening breast. 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, _ 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
SUIl, still (o bear ber tendi^r. taken brealb. 



Tbesa were Keats'a last verses. With the single exception 
of the sonnet beginning "The day is gone, and all it« 
aweets are gone," composed probably immediately after 
his return from Winchester, they are tbe only love-sersen 
in which his passion is attuned to tranquillity ; and surely 
no death-song of lover or poet came ever in a atrain of 
raore unfevered beauty and tendernesa, or with images of 
such a refreshing and solemn purity. 
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Getting clenr of the CfaaDnel at last, the vobscI was caught 
by a riolent storm in the Bay of Biscay ; and Severn wak- 
ing at night, and finding the water rushing through their 
cabin, called out to Keats, " half fearing he might be dead," 
and to his relief was answered cheerfully with the first line 
of Arne's long-popular song from Artaxerxea — "Water 
parted from the sea." As the storm abated Keats begaa 
to read the shipwreck canto of Dan Juan, bnt found its 
reckless and cynic brilliancy intolerable, and presently flung 
the volume from htm in disgust. A dead calm followed ; 
after which the voyage proceeded without farther incident, 
except the dropping of a shot across the ship's bow by a 
Portuguese man-of-war, in order to bring her to and ask a 
qnestion about privateers. After a voyage of over four 
weeks the Maria C'rowlher arrived in the Bay of Naples, 
and was there suhjected to ten days' ijuarantine, during 
which, says Keats, he summoned up, " in a kind of desper- 
ation," more puns than in the whole course of bis life be- 
fore. A Miss Cotterill, consumptive like himself, was 
among his fellow -passengers, and to her Keats showed 
himself full of cheerful kindness from Srst to last, the sight 
of her sufferings inwardly preying all the while on bis 
nerves, and contributing to aggravate his own. He admits 
as much in writing from Naples harbonr to Mrs. Brawne; 
and in the same letter says, "0 what an account I could 
give you of the Bay of Naples if I coald once more feel 
myself a Citizen of this world — I feel a spirit in my Brain 
would lay it forth pleasantly." The effort be constantly 
made to beep bright, and to show an interest in the new 
world of colour and classic beauty about him, partly im- 
posed on Severn ; but in a letter he wrote to Brown from 
Naples on Nov. 1st, soon after tbeir landing, his secret 
anguish of sense and spirit breaks out terribly : 
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" I can bear to dip— I cannot bear lo leaTe her. ... Oh God 1 God 1 
Grid! Everything I bate in mj trunks tliat reminds loe of ber goes 
Ibrougb me like a spear, Tbe silk lining abe put in my trarelliDg 
cap Bcalds ray head. Uy insginaCioD is horribly vivid about her — I 
see her — I hear ber. . . . Ob, Brown, I have coats o( fire in my breasL 
It surpriat^E me that the human heart ia capable of so much aieery." 

At Naples Keats and Severn staid at the Hotel d'An- 
gleterre, and received macb kindness and hospitality from 
n brother of Miss Cotterill's who was there to meet her. 
The political state and servile temper of the people — 
though they were living just then under the constitutional 
forms imposed on the Bourbon monarchy by the revolu- 
tion of the previous summer — grated on Eeats's liberal 
instincts, and it was the sight in the theatre of sentries 
actually posted on the stoQe during a performance that one 
evening determined him suddenly to leave the place. He 
had received there another letter from Shelley, who since 
he last wrote had read the Lamia volume, and was full of 
generous admiration for Hyperion. Shelley now warmly 
renewed his invitation to Keats to come to Pisa. But bis 
and Severn's plans were fixed for Rome. On their drive 
thither (apparently in tbe second week of November) Keats 
suffered seriously from want of proper food ; but he was 
able to take pleasure in the beauty of the land, and of the 
antnmu flowers which Severn gathered for him by the way. 
Reaching Rome, they settled at once in lodgings which 
Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Clark had taken for them in 
the Piazza di Spagna, in tiie first house on the right going 
up the steps to Sta. Triniti dei Monti. Here, according to 
the manner of those days in Italy, they were left pretty 
much to shift for themselves. Neither could speak Ital- 
ian, and at first they were ill served by the trattoria from 
which they got their meals, until Keats mended matters 
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by one day coolly emptying all tbe dishes oat of window, 
and haadiiig thorn back to tbe iDessengor — a hint, says 
Severn, which was quickly talien. One of Severn's first 
cares was to get a piano, since nothing soothed Eeats'a 
pain BO much as music. For a while the patient seemed 
better. Dr. Clarlt wished him to avoid the esciteraent uE 
seeing the famous monamenta of the city, so he left Sev- 
ern to visit these alone, and contented himself with qniet 
strolls, chiefly on the Pincian close by. The season was 
fine, and the freshness and brightness of the air, saya Sev- 
ern, invariably made him pleasant and witty. In Severn's 
absence Keats had a companion he liked in an invalid, 
Lieutenant Elton. In their walks on the Fincian these 
two often met the famous beauty Pauline Bonaparte, Prin- 
cess Borghcse. Her charms were by this time failing — hut 
not for lack of exercise ; and her melting glances at bis 
companion, who was tall and handsome, presently aSect- 
ed Keats's nerves, and made them change tbe direction of 
their walks. Sometimes, instead of walking, they would 
ride a little way on horseback while Severn was working 
among the rains. 

It is related by Severn that Keats in his first days at 
Rome began reading a volume of Alfieri, but dropped it at 
the words, too sadly applicable to himself, 

" Miafera roe 1 snilievo a me noti reata. 
Allro cbo '1 pianto, ed itpianio i detilto," 

Notwithstanding signs like this, his mood was on tbe whole 
more cheerful. His thoughts even turned again towards 
verse, and be meditated a poem on the subject of Sabrina. 
Severn began to believe be would get well, and wrote en- 
couragingly to his friends in England ; and on November 
30tb Keats himself wrote to Brown in a strain mncb leas 
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despondent than before. But snddenly on tbeae glimmer- 
ings of hope followed despair. On December lOth came 
a relapse which left no doubt of the iasae. Hfemorrhage 
followed hwniorrbage on successive days, and then came a 
period of violent fever, with scenes the most piteous and 
distressing. Keats at starting had confided to bis friend 
a bottle of laudanum, and now with agonies of entreaty 
begged to have it, in order that he might put an end to 
his misery ; and on Severn's refusal, " his tender appeal 
turned to despair, with all the power of his ardent imagi- 
nation and bursting heart." It was no unmanly fear of 
pain in Keats, Severn again and again insists, that prompt- 
ed this appeal, but above all bis acute sympathetic sense 
of the trials which the sequel would bring upon his friend. 
" He explained to me the exact procedure of his gradual 
dissolution, enumerated my deprivations and toils, and 
dwelt upon the dauger to my life, and certainly to my fort- 
une, of my continued attendance on him." Severn gently 
persisting ia refusal, Seats for a while fiercely refused bis 
friend's ministrations, until presently the example of that 
friend's patience and bis own better miod made him 
ashamed. In religion Keats had been neither a believer 
nor a scoffer, respecting Christianity withoat calling him- 
self a Christian, and by turns clinging to and drifting 
from the doctrine of immortality. Contrasting now the 
behaviour of the believer Severn with bis own, be acknowl- 
edged anew the power of the Christian teaching and ex- 
ample, and bidding Severn read to him from Jeremy Tay- 
lor's Holy Living and Dying, strove to pass the remainder 
of his days in a temper of more peace and constancy. 

By degrees the tumult ot bis soul abated. His suffer- 
ings were very great, partly from the nature of the disease 
itself, partly from the effect of the disastrous lowering and 
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atarving treatment at tbat day emplojed to combat it> 
Shunned and neglected as the sick and their compantoDB 
then were in Italy, the friends had no succour except from 
tbe MnidaoQs kindncHs of Dr. and Mrs, Clark, with occa- 
aioDal aid from s Ktranger, Mr. Ewing. At one moment, 
their stock of money having run out, they were in danger 
of actual destitution, till a remittance from Mr, Taylor 
arrived just in time to save them. The devotion and re- 
source of Severn were infinite, and had their reward. Oc- 
ettsionally there came times of deliriom or half-deliriuiD, 
when the dying man would rave wildly of his miseries and 
his ruined hopes, till his companion was almost exhausted 
with "beating about in the tempest of hia mind;" and 
once and again some fresh remembrance of hia love, or the 
right of her har.dwriting in a letter, would pierce him with 
too intolerable a pang. But generally, after the first iew 
weeks, ho lay quiet, with his hand clasped on a white cop- 
nelian, one of the little tokens she had given him at start- 
ing, while his companion soothed him with reading or 
music. His favourite reading was still Jeremy Taylor, 
and the sonatas of Haydn were the music he liked Severn 
best to play to him. Of recovery he would not hear, but 
loQgod for nothing except the peace of death, and had even 
weaned, or all but weaned, himself from thoughts of fame. 
" I feel," ho said, " the flowers growing over me ;" and it 
seems to have been gently and without bitterness tbat he 
gave the words for his epitaph : " Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water." Ever since his first attack at 
Wentworth Place ho had been used to speak of himself aa 
living a posthumous life, and now his habitual question to 
the doctor when he came in was, " Doctor, when will this 
portbnmoua life of mine oomo to an end!" As he turned 
to ask it neither physician nor friend could bear the pa- 
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thetic cspreasion of bis eyes, at all times of extraordinary- 
power, and now burning witb a sad nnd piercing unearthly 
brightness in his wasted cheeks. Loveable and considerate 
to the laat, " his generous concern for me," says Severn, 
"in my isolated position at Rome, was one of bis greatest 
cares." His response to kindness was irresistibly winning, 
and the spirit of poetry and pleasantness was with him to 
the end. Severn tells how in watching Keats he used 
sometimes to fall asleep, and awakening, find they were in 
the dark. " To remedy this, one night 1 tried the experi- 
ment of fixing a thread from the bottom of a lighted can- 
dle to the wick of an unJigbted one, that the flame might 
be conducted, all which I did without telling Keats. When 
be awoke and found the first candle nearly out, be was re- 
lactant to wake mo, and while doubting suddenly cried ont, 
" Severn, Severn, here's a little fairy lamplighter actually 
lit up the other candle.' " And again, " Poor Keats has 
me ever by him, and shadows out the form of one solitary 
friend ; be opens bis eyes in great doubt and horror, but 
when they fall on me they close gently, open quietly and 
close again, till he sinks to sleep." 

Such tender and harrowing memories haunted all the 
after life of the watcher, and in days long subsequent it 
was one of his chief occupations to write tbem down. Life 
held out for two months and a half after the relapse, but 
from the first days of February the end was visibly draw- 
ing near. It came peacefnlly at last. On the 23d of 
that month, writes Severn, " about four, the approaches of 
death came on. 'Severn — I — lift me up — I am dying — 
I shall die easy; don't he frightened — be firm, and thank 
Gh)d it has come.' I lifted him up in my arms. The 
phlegm seemed boiling in bis throat, and increased until 
eleven, when he gradually sank into death, so quiet that I 
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■till thooght he slept," Three days later his body was 
carried, atteoded by several of the English in Rome who 
bad heard his story, to its grave in that retired and verdant 
cemetery which for his sake and Shelley's has become a 
place of pilgrimage to the Englisb race for ever. It was 
bat the other day that the remains of Severn were laid in 
their last resting-place beside his friend.' 

> Suvera, na tnosl readers irill remember, died U Rome iu 1S7B, and 
liis remuDS were, ia 1882, removed from their original burying-pUce 
to k grave beside tliase of Keald in the Protostimt cemetery near the 
pjrmmld of Oaiua Seatioa, 




Character and Genius. 

The touching circumstaacea of Keats'a illnesa and death at 
Rome aroused, naturally, as soon as they were known, the 
sympathy of every generous mind. Foremost, as all the 
world knows, in the espreaaion of that sympathy was Shel- 
ley. He had been misinformed as to the degree iu which 
the critics had contributed to Keats's sufferings, and be- 
lieving that they had killed him, was full both of righteous 
wrath against the offenders and of passionate regret for 
what the world had lost. Under the stress of that double 
inspiration Shelley wrote — 

" And a whirlviml of muaio came sweet from the Bpheroa." 

Aa an utterance of abstract pity and indignation, Ado- 
Ttaia is unsurpassed in literature; with its hurrying train 
of beautiful spectral images, and the irresistible enrrent 
and thrilling modulation of its verse, it is perhaps the most 
perfect and sympathetic effort of Shelley's art; while ita 
strain of transceudental consolation for mortal loss con- 
tains the most lucid exposition of his philosophy. But of 
Keats as he actually lived the elegy preaenta no feature, 
while the general impression it conveys of his character 
and fate ia erroneons. A similar false impression was at 
the same time conveyed to a circle of readers incommeaa- 
urably wider than that reached by Shelley in the well- 
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known stanza of Don Juan. Id regard to Keats, Bjron 
tried botli to bunt with tbe hounds and ran with the bare. 
When the Edinburgh praised him he was fnrioDs, and on 
receipt of the Lamia volnme wrote with vulgar savagery to 
Murray: "No more Keats, I entreat — flay him alive; if 
Bome of you don't, I must stin hini myself." Then after 
bia death, bearing that it had been caused by the critics, 
be turns against tbe latter, and cries : " I would not be 
the person who wrote that homicidal article for all the 
bonour and glory of the world." In tbe Don Juan pas- 
tage he contrived to have bis fling at tbe reviewers, and at 
tbe weakness, as he imagined it, of tbeir victim in tbe 
same breath. 

Taken together with the notion of "Johnny Keats" to 
which Blackwood and the Quarterly had previously given 
cnrrency, the Adondig and the Don Juan passage alike 
tended to fix in the pnblic mind an impression of Keats'a 
character as that of a weakling to whom tbe breath of de- 
traction had been poison. It was long before bta friends, 
who knew that be was " as like Johnny Keats as the Holy 
Ghost," did anything effectual to set his memory right. 
Brown had been bent on doing so from the first, but in 
the end wrote only the brief memoir, still in manuscript, 
which has been quoted so often in tbe above pages. For 
anything like a fal! biography, George Keats in America 
could alone have supplied the information; but against 
bim, since he had failed to send help to his poet-brother in 
the hour of need (having been in truth simply unable to 
do ho), Brown had unluckily conceived so harsh a preju- 
dice that friendly communication between them became 
impossible. Neither was Dilke, who alone among Keats's 
friends in England took George's part, disposed, under the 
circumstances, to help Srowu in his task. For a longUme 
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George himself hoped to superintend and supply materials 
for a life of his brother, but partly his want of literary ex- 
perience, and partly the difficulty of leaving his occupations 
in the West, prevented him. Mr. Taylor, the publisher, 
also at one time wished to be Keats's biographer, SDd with 
the help of Woodhouse collected materials for the pur- 
pose, but in the end failed to nse thera. The Hame wish 
'was entertained by John Hamilton Reynolds, whose litera- 
ry skill and fine judgment and delicacy should have made 
him, of nil the poet's friends, the most competent for the 
work. But of these many projects not one had been car- 
ried out when, five-and -twenty years after Keats's death, a 
younger man, who had never seen him, took up the task — 
the Moncktou Milnes of those days, the Lord Houghton 
freshly remembered by us all — and with help from nearly 
all Keats's surviving friends, and by the grace of his own 
genial' and sympathetic temper, set the memory of the poet 
in its true light in the beautiful and moving book with 
which every student is familiar. 

Keats had, indeed, enemies within his house, apart (if the 
separation can with truth be made) from the secret pres- 
ence of that worst enemy of all, inherited disease, which 
killed him. He had a nature all tingling with pride and 
seuiiitiveness ; he had the perilous capacity and appetite 
for pleasure to which he owns when he speaks of his owa 
" exquisite sense of the luxurious ;" and with it the be- 
setting tendency to self-torment which he describes as 
his " horrid morbidity of temperament." The greater his 
credit that on the one hand he gave way so little to self- 
indulgence, and that, on the other, he battled so bravely 
with the spirits that plagued him. To the bridle thus put 
on himself he alludes in his unaffected way when he speaks 
of the "violence of his temperament, continually smoth- 
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ered up." Left fatherless at eight, motherless at fifteen, 
and subject, during the farming years of his life whicli 
followed, to no other discipline but that of apprenticeship 
ill a suburban surgery, he showed in his life such generos- 
ity, iQodeatv, humour, and self-knowledge, such a spirit of 
conduct and degree of self-control, as would have done 
honour to one infinitely better traiaed and less hardly 
tried. fUs hold over himself gave nsy, indeed, under tho 
stress of passion, and as a lover he betrays all the we&k 
places of his nnturc. But wo must remember bis state of 
health when the passion seized, and the worse state into 
which it quickly threw, bim, as well as the lack there was 
in ber who caused it — not, indeed, so far as we can judge, 
of kindness and loyalty, but certainly, it would seem, of 
the woman's finer genius of tact and tenderness. Under 
another kind of trial, when the work he oSered to the 
world, in all soberness of self-judgment and of hope, was 
thrust back upon him with gibes and insult, he bore bim- 
self with true dignity ', and if the practical consequences 
preyed open his mind, it was not more than reason and 
the state of his fortunes justified. 

In all ordinary relations of life hia character was con- 
spicuous alike for manly spirit and sweetness. No man 
who ever lived has inspired in his friends a deeper or 
more devoted aSection. One, of whose name we have 
heard little in this history,' wrote while the poet lay dy- 
ing : " Keats must get himself again, Severn, if bat for 
me — I cannot afford to lose him ; if I know what it is to 
love, I truly love John Keats," The following is from a 
letter of Brown, written also during his ilinesa: "He is 
present to me everywhere and at all times — he now seems 
sitting here at my side, and looking hard into my face. . > - 
' Haslani.lu Severn MSS. 
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So much as I havQ lovod him, I 
he was wound about my heart.'" 
the time of his first attack, Brown 
OD bitn, his inatiiictive geuerosity, I 



Isaevr how closely 
where, speaking of 
: "While I waited 
cceptance of my of- 



cs, by a glance of his eye or motion of his hand, made 
me regard my mechanical duty as absolutely nothing com- 
pared to his silent acknowledgment. Something hke this 
Severn, his last nurse, observed to me;"' and we know in 
fact how the whole life of Severn, prolonged nearly aiirty 
years after his friend's death, was colonred by the light re- 
flected from his nieinory. When Lord Houghton's book 
came out, in 1848, Archdeacon Bailey wrote from Ceylon 
to thank the writer for doing merited honour to one 
"whose genius I did not, and do not, more fully admire 
than I entirely loved the Man."' The points on which 
all who knew him especially dwell are two : First, his high 
good sense and spirit of honour; as to which let one wit- 
ness stand for many. " He had a sou! of nohle integrity," 
says Bailey, "and his common sense was a conspicuous 
part of his character. Indeed his character was, in the 
best sense, manly." Next, his beautiful unselfishness and 
warmth of sympathy. This is the rarest quality of gen- 
ius, which from the very intensity of its own life and oc- 
cupations is apt to be self-abaorbed, requiting the devotion 
it receives with charm, which costs it nothing — but with 
charm only — and when the trial comes, refusing to friend- 
ship any real sacrifice of its own ohjects or inclinations. 
But when genius to charm adds true unselfishness, and is 
ready to throw all the ardour of its own life into the cares 
and interests of those about it, then we have what in hu- 
man nature is most worthy of love. And this is what his 
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compaoioDa foand in Keats. " He was the Bincerest 
frieod," cries Revnolds, " tlie most lovable associate — tbe 
deepest listener to tlie griefs and distresses of all around 
him — 'that ever lived in this tide of times."' To the 
ume effect Haydoa: " He was the most anselfish of hu- 
man creatares; uoadapted to this world, he cared not for 
himself, and put himself to any inconvenience for the sake 
of his friends. ... Ho bad a. kind, gentle heart, and woald 
have shared his foriiune with any one who wanted it." 
And again Bailey ; 

" With his Triends, a. sweeter tempered man I never knew thsn wai 
Joliu Keals. OentlenesB waa indeed his proper cbarBcleristtc, without 
one particle of dullDeas, or inaipiditj, ur want of spirit. ... In his 
letters he talks of lutpeetinff eterjbodj. It appeared not in his coa- 
versation. On tbe contrary, be was uuifurmlj the apologist for poor 
frni! human nature, and allowed for people's faults more than anj 
man I over knew, and eepeciallj for the faults of his friends. Bnt 
it anj act of wrong or oppreegion, of fraud or falsehood, was the top- 
ic, lie rosH into Budricu acd animausd indignation." * 

Lastly, " He had no fears of self," says George Keats ; 
" throQgh interference in the quarrels of others, he wonid 
at all hazards, and without calculating hia powers to de- 
fund, or his reward for the deed, defend the oppressed and 
distressed with heart and soul, with hand and purse." 

In this chorua of admiring aSection Haydon alone must 
assert his own superiority by mixing depreciation with 
praise. When be laments over Keats's dissipations he ex- 
aggerates, there is evidence enough to show, idly and ca- 
lumniously. When, on tbe other hand, he speaks of the 
poet's " want of decision of character and power of will," 
and says that " never for two days did he know his own 
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intentions," Iiis criticism is dcscmng of more atUotion. 
Tliia is only Ua3-don's way of describing a fiict in Keats'a 
nature of which no one was better awaro than hiinself. 
He ajiknowlcdges his own "unsteady and yagarish dispo- 
sition." What he means is no weakness of instinct or 
principle affecting the springs of conduct in regard to oth- 
ers, but n liability to veerings of opinion and purpose in 
regard to himself. " The Celtic instability " a reader may 
perhaps surmise who adopts that hypothesis as to the 
poet's descent. Whether the quality was one of race or 
not, it was probably inseparable from the peculiar com- 
plexion of Keats's genius. Or rather it was an expressioa 
in character of that which was the very essence of that 
genius, the predominance, namely, of the sympathetic im- 
agination over every other faculty. Acute as was his own 
emotional life, he nevertheless belonged essentially to the 
order of poets whose work is inspired, not mainly by their 
own personality, but by the world of things and men out- 
side them. He realised clearly the nature of his own gift, 
and the degree to which susceptibility to esternal imprea- 
sions was apt to overpower in him — not practical conaistr 
cncy only, bat even the sense of a personal identity. 

" As to the poetic character itself," he write.i, " (I mean that sort 
of nhiob, if I am atijtLIng, I am a member; tbat sort distinguished 
from the Wordaworthian, or egotistical sublime; which is a thing /«r 
M, and staads alone), it is not itself — it h&a do self — it ia everything 
and nothing — it bas no character — it enjoya light and shade — it tires 
in gusto, be it foul or fair, liigb or low, rich or poor, meao or elevated 
— it haa BB much delight in conceiving an lago as an Imogen. A 
poet is the moat unpoctical of anything in exietcnce, because be has 
DO identity ; he is continually in for, and filling, Borne other body. . . . 
If, then, he has do self, and if I am a poet, where is the wonder that 
I should say I would write no more? Might I not at that very in- 
stant have been cogitating on the characters of Saturn and Ops ? It 
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of mj idendcal nature." 

" Even now," he Bays, on another o 
hapB not Bpcaking from myself, but from some character 
in whose soul I now live." Seats was often impadeat of 
thin Protean qoality of Lis own mind. "I would call the 
head and top of thoee who have » proper self," he says, 
" men of power ;" and it is the men of power, the men of 
trenchant individuality and settled aims, that in the sphere 
of practical life he most admires. But in the sphere of 
thought and imagination his preference is dictated hy the 
instinctive bent of his owq genius. In that sphere he ia 
impatient, in tarn, of all intellectual narrowness, and will 
not sUow that poetry should make itself the exponent of 
any single creed or given philosophy. Thus, in spealdng 
of what he thinks too doctrinal and pedagogic in the work 
of Wordsworth — 



" For the sake," lie asks, " of a few fine imi^nativa o 
pusngCB, are vu to be bullied into a ceruiD pliilosapli; engendered 
in the whims of an egotist? Every man has hia apeculadons, but 
every man does not brood and peacock over them till he mskeB a 
false coinage and deoeives himself. Many a man can travel to the 
very boumo of Heaven, and yet wont confideuce to put down hia half- 
teelug. . . 1 We bate poetry that has a palpable design upon us, and, 
if we do not agree, Beeois to put its band into its Dreechee pooket. 
Poetry should be great and unobtruaive — a thing which enters into 

This 18 hnt one of many passages in which Keats pro- 
claims the necessity, for a poet, of an all-embracing recep- 
tivity and openness of mind. His critics sometimes apeak 
OS if his aim had been merely to create a paradise of art 
and beauty remote from the cares and interests of the 
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world. If tbe foregoing pnges have been written to any 
purpose, tlie reader will be aware that no criticigm can be 
more iniatakeii. At tbe ereation, tbe revelation, of hesaty 
Keata aimed indeed invariably, but of beauty, wherever its 
elements existed — " I have loved," as he says, " the prin- 
ciple of beauty in all things." His conception of the 
\lciiigdom of poetry was Shakspearean, including the whole 
^aage of life and imagination, every affection of the Bonl 
knd every Bpeculation of the mind. Of that kingdom he 
lived Jong enough to enter on and possess certain provinces 
only — those that, by their manifest and prevailing charm, 
first and most naturally allure the spirit of youth. Would 
he have been able to make the rest also his own i Would 
tbe faculties that were so swift to reveal the hidden de- 
lights of nature, to divine the true spirit of antiquity, to 
conjure with the spell of the Middle Age — would they 
with time have gained equal power to unlock the myste- 
ries of the heart, and still, in obedience to the law of beau- 
ty, to illnminate and harmonise the great straggles and 
problems of human life ! 

My belief is that such power they would not have failed 
to gain. From the height to which the genius of £eats 
arose during the brief period between its first effervescence 
and its exbaustion — from the glowing humanity of his own 
nature, and tbe completeness with which, by the testimony 
alike of his own consciousness and his friends' experience, 
be was accustomed to live in the lives of others — from the 
gleams of true greatness of mmd which abine not only in 
his poetry, but equally amid the gossip and pleasantry of 
his familiar letters — from all our evidences, in a word, as 
to what he waa as well as from what he did — I think it 
probable that by power, as well as by temperament and 
aim, he was the most Shakspeitrean spirit that has lived 
]0* 1* 15 





rvmaiat to gluiw 
on the i>oeU >bo )is*e come after ii'uo. In two «sy<( 
etilefl}', 1 etiotiM %»y, bax tbat inflaeDoe been operativB. 
Pi nit, on the tubject- matter of poetiy: in kindling aad 
iDfonniog in other bouU the poetic love of oatore for her 
0W» Hulce, and alw}, io et^ual de^eea, the love both of 
fable and of romaace. And secondly, on ita form: 
Id vtUmg before potts a certain Htandard of eiecation — m 
Maiidanl not of technical correctness, for 'irbich Keats ner- 
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er cared sufficiertlv, but of thnt qnality to whicb he hin 
I aelf refers when lie speaks of " loading Bvery rift of a sol 
jeet with ore." We ni.iy define it as the endeavoar after 
a continual positive poetic richness and felicity of phra 
A typical instance is to be found in the lines already quoted 
that tell us of the trembling hopes of MadeliuQ — 

" But to her he&rt her heart woa voluble, 
Paining wicli eluquuiic^e litr lialtuTside." 

The beauty of such a phrase is no mere beanty of fancy 
or of sound ; it is the beauty which resides in truth only, 
every word being chosen and every touch laid by a vital 
exercise of the imagination. The first line describes ia 
perfection the duality of consciousness in such a moment 
of suspense, the second makes us realise at once the phys- 
ical effect of the emotion on the heroine, and the spell of 
hev imagined presence on ourselves. In so far as Keata 
has taught other poets really to write like this, bis iofla- 
ence has been wholly to their advantage — but not so when 
for this quality they give us only its simulacrum, in the 
shape of brilliancies merely verbal and a glitter not of gold. 
The fir.st considerable writer among Kcata's successors on 
whom his example took e&ect was Ilood, in the fairy and 
romance poems of his earlier time. The dominant poet of 
the Victorian ajre, Tennyson, has been profoundly infln- 
enced by it both in the form and the matter of his art, 
and is indeed the heir of Keata and of Wordsworth in 
almost equal degrees. After or together with Coleridge, 
Keats has also contributed most, among English writers, 
to the poetic method and ideals of Rossetti and his group. 
Himself, as we have seen, alike by gifts and training a 
true child of the Elizabethans, he thus stands in the most 
direct line of descent between the greiil puets of that 



age 
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and those, whom posterity has yet to estimate, of oar own 
day. 

Sach, I think, is Eeats^s historic place in English litera- 
tare. What his place was in the hearts of those who best 
knew him, we have jast learned from their own lips. The 
days of the years of his life were few and evil, but above 
his grave the double aureole of poetry and friendship shines 
immortally. 



}t duce of Eeata'a birth the evldenoa 



I 






the 



(which I am informed is [u the bandwritlDg of the rector, Dr. Coo;. 
beai«)lB > note stating th&t he naa born Oct, Stat. The date is giyeu 
aoeordhjgly without question bj Mr, Buiton Forman ( Worhi, toI. L, 
p. xlriii). But it seema oerUun that Eeata hitoself and his fonjil; 
believed hia tiii'thd>Ly to have been Oct. S9th. Writing on that ilnj in 
1818, Keats sajs, " this ia my birthdaj." Brown (in Hooghton MSB.) 
gtvea tlie aame da;, but onl; as on hearaay from a, [aii;f to whom 
Keats had menliuued it, and with a mistake as Iki the year. Lastly, 
in the pnK^edingB in R/iwlingn v,Jen»i»gs, Oct, 29th ia again given as 
hia birthday, in the affidavit of one Auiio Birali, who awears that she 
Iciiew his father and mother intimately. Tbo entry in the Sl. Bo- 
ti>lph's register is probably the autlinrily to be preferred. — Lower 
HourSelda was the space now occupied by Firiabury Cbeus and the 
London Institution, together with the east side of Fiusbury Pave- 
ment. — The births of the younger brothera are in my text given 
rightly for the first time, from the pariah registers of St. Leonard's, 
Sboredilch, nhere tbey were all three christened in a batt:!) on SepL 
24, 1801. The family were at that date living in Craven Strtel. 

P. 2, note 2. — Brown (Houghton Hf^.) aays simply that Thomas 
Keats was a " native of Devon." His daughter, Mrs. Llanos, tella ma 
alie remembers bearing as a child that he uanie from the Laud's 
End. Persons of the name are still liviiig in Plvmouth. 

P. 5, note a.— The total nmciunl ot the funds' paid into Court by 
the executors under Mr. Jenninga's will (^ec Preface, p. vil.) was 
£13,180 1B«. &d. 

P. 10, note l,and p, 70, note 1.— Of the total last mentioned, there 
CDJne to the widow Hist and last (partly by reveraioii from other I^- 
Bieea who predeceased her) sums amounting Co £9343 Si. In the 
Chancery proceedings the precise terms of the deed eiecuied by Krs. 
Jennings for the benefit of her grandchildren are not quoted, but 
only its general purport; whence it appears tliat the ema she made 
over to Messrs. Saodell and Abbey in trust for them amounted ap- 
proximately to £8000, and included all the reversions fallen or still 
to fall in as above mentioned. The bnlance, it is to he presumed, slie 
retuned for her own support (aha being that) uven^four). 



p. 18, n-jlB 1.— Tlio following letter wriitpii bj Mr. Abbey 'to ItiM 
Tlflor iii« publisher, unilcr date April IS, 1821, eonn after the Deir»-J 
of ILenls'B ileutli reikvlietl Eugl&ad, sptaks for itself. Tlie letter i* 1 
from WooJhouse M3S. B. 



le Mr. Jno. K> 

cled uiTiimrytu'iuy advic< 



npljlue 10 yiinr fjiTor 
he bitlug witbilm 



P. 88, note 1.— The difflotilt; of deterniinitig the extv:t date and 'J 
pUoe uf Keacs'a Qrst introduction to Hunt arises as follans: Oonr. ' 
deti Clurko aratea plulnlj and clrcumatanUall; that it tuok place in ' 
Leigb Hunt's cottage at Bsnipsteail. Hunt in bia AutehioffTllti/l}f I 
aajs it was " in tbe spring of the ;ear ISIfi " that bo nent to Uva I 
at Harupitead in the uottngo in qui^xiion. Putting tliess two alitU- f 
nienli together, we get the result stated as pmbalile in the toiL But J 
on the uther hand there is the atruugly Bnntian i^racter of Keala'a. J 
^)iJille to 0. F. Hathflw, dated November, ISIS, which wonld seem Vy\ 
Indicate an earlier acquaintance (see p. SO). Cutuoki!* Leirii Hunt I 
bimself has darkened counsel on Ibe ptunt bji a pnrji^ph inteltwl ] 
In thu last edition of his Autobiograp/M, as follows (Pref. no. 7, p. .1 
3B7): "It was not at Hampstead that I first saw Keats. It «m at I 
York Buildings, in the New Road (No. S). where I wi'ute part of tha I 
iiuiicalor, aad be resided with me wliilc in Uortimer Sli-eut, Kenti^ \ 
Town (No. 13), where I concluded iL I mention this for tbe Durioua i 
In such tbiuga, among whom I am one." The student muit nol 
mUled bj this remark of Hunt's, nhlcli is evidentl; onlj due i ._ 
allp of memory. It ia quite true that Eeata liied with Hunl In 
Mortimer Street, Eentiab Town, during part of July and Ao^ust, 
ISSO (see page 19B), and that before moving to that address Hunt 
had lived for more than a voar (from the aulnmii of 18IS to iho 
spring of 1820} at B New Road. But that Kcal^ wus intimate with 
him two years and a half earlier, when lie was in fiiut living not ia 
Londcn at all but at tbe Vale of Hoaltb, ie abuiidantl; certain. 

P. 37, oote 1 .— Uowden Clarke tells how Keata, once calling and 
finding him fallen asleep over Chaucer, wrote on tba blank sntoe 
at the end of the Fiaure and lAi Liaft the sonnet beginning "TbiBi 
pleuant tale is like a little copse." Rejnolds on reading it ad- 
dressed to Keats the following sonnet of bia own, wbich is unpub- 
lished (Houghton USS,), and has a certain biographical interest. It 
Is dated F<^b. 27, 1817: 

"Thv III oughts, dear Epatn, are like fTeah-EaltaenKl leBvee, 
6t white diiwen plii<'li*il rrnm Home sweet lily bed ; 
Tbei pot the heart n-brenrhtng, and Ihey ahert 

The Klow uf nieaduwB, iniirulutfii, and »|irfns eves 

O'sr tbe Bldted buuL— Thy Eeulaa weav« 



floDBK Ihiil shall make the »ge ba nstore-led, 

wiloh time's Btranee [oy, Mrongtl hand of frePlineea oe'et bereaTW. 
Qo OD I and keop Ibee lo ttaine own gi'eeQ wny, 

RoKnlng the fielda ond iilfler wuods Bmong: 
So Bball tbT miue be ever In ber May, 
And tby IniarlanL i-iiirU ever joniig." 

P. 44, cotE 1.— Woodhoiiso M^. A contains the text nf the first 
draft in queation, witli sume pi'eliminar; vorda of Woodhouse u 
f ulluWB : 

"The libEB Bit p. 36 of Keals'a printed poems are altered from a 
copy of reraea writlaa hj K. at the request of bia brother George, 
atid b>' the latter sent as a valentine to tlie kdy. Tbe following 1b s 
copy of thi> lines us originally written : 

"'Badstllina lived In dflyeofold, 
Ob wbat woiicltim bad been tola 
Of tbf lively dimpled hice, 



Of llij hnlr'B 1 



>t full of gr 



Of 



B 41-83 of the poem as afterwards publUhed; 



ThoabHBl 
Dii not lei 
Pry thee b 



: Blgb ai 



-MFebj., IBld" 

P. 47, Date 1. — Mi-s. Proutar's memory, however, betrayed ber wiiffl* 
she infiiriued Lord Houghton that the colour of Keats's eyes was 
blue. That they were pure hazel-brown is certain, from the evldenca 
alilce of C. C. Clarke, of George Keats and hia wife (as tntuamitted 
by their daughter Mrs. Speed to her son), and from the sariouB por^ 
traits painted from life and poBthumously by Berem and Hilton. 
Urs. Procter calls his hnir auburn; M re. Speed bad heard from ber 
father and mother that it was " golden red," which may mean nearlj 
the same thing; I have seeu a lock in the poBseesion of Sir Clwrlea 
Dilke, and should rather call it a warm brown, likely to have looked 
gold in the lights. Bailey in Houghton HSS, speaks of it as extraor- 
dinarily thick and curly, and aaya that to lay your hand on bis bend 
was like laying it "on the riuh plumage of a bird." An ecidontl; 
misleading deseription of Keats's general aspect is that of Coleridge, 
when he describes him as a "loose, slock, not well-dress«d youth.'' 



The Mgeir 

BMICWiChl 

Bti«nf^ uid "flue eonpaclne** of pcnoD." Colendge's fiarther 
menlioa of fak buid aa thniDkm and ottJookBg ■eems taaitt. 

P. 78, uutfl 1. — Tlie boUtod eiprengn of Keala on tbis nbject, 
vbidi licnie lu*e been lulberW poblUhed, luia eiposei hiai atimo- 
vhal UDJoMlj to tb« ehu)^ of potuUnee aad morbid fOBpicion. 
Faimeoi seem to require tliM llie vhole pwaaga in whicb be deals 
■ilh i[ alimild be giren. The pasaage occurs in ■ letter lo Bailej 
written frotd HunpHtad at>d dated Oct. 8, ISIT, or vhii-b 'mlj a 
fragDunt waa pnated b; Locd Hooghtmi. aad after hiio bj Hr, Btu- 
tM f oimaii { Work*, ToL iii., p. 82, no. ivi, ) ; 

"I went U> HuDl's and HaidonX *ho live now oe^bontB. — 
Shellej waa there — I know uotbing aJuuI aojtJung in this pari of 
tb« world — etei7 Budj sei:ni9 at Loggvrheadd. Tbere's Hunt iti&t- 
ualed — tliere's Hajdon's picture in nam qoo — There's Hunt walks 
up and duan bU paiuting-nnm critidsiiig ererr liend moat iiiiliien^ 
full; — There's Horace Ssmilb tired of Huat — 'Tlie Web of our life 
ii of mingled yarn.' ... I am (guile diaguBled nilh lilerar; men, aitd 
will nerer know another escepl Word«wortb — no not even Bttob. 
Here in an instance of the friendabip of such. QaydoD and hnnt 
have known each other mant jears — now thev live, pour ainai dire, 
jealous reighbours. Hardon aayt to me, Eeata, don't show yoar 
lines to llunt on anj acoouut,Qr lie will have done half for jou— «) 
it sppeani Hunt wifihex it to be thougbl. When he met RcyniddB itt 
llie Theatre, John roM him I was getting on to t)ie camplction tf 
400U lines — Ah I sajs Hunt, had it not been for nie llieji would hwe 
been TOOO ! U he will sa; this to Revnolds, what nonld he ta oAor 
people ! HajdoD received a Letter a little while bauk on the Bubjeot 
front some Lady, whiob cuntaias a cautioo to me, lliro' him, on iMb 
Bubject. Now is not all this a muKt paultrv thing lo think sboutf^ 

P. S2,note 1.— See Hajdon, vlirfoAM^rapAy, vol. i., pp. 884-6. The 
letter conlsfning Eeat«'a account of the name ectertainm^I was 
printed fur the first time by Speed, Worib, vol. L, p. i., no. 1, wliere it 
19 dated mtrel; " Feathersloue Buildings, Honilsv." (At Feathap- 
Hlone Buildings lived Uie familr of Charles Wells.) In Hoa^tMi 
U3S. I Sud a tranacript of the same letter iu the baud of Hr. Oarao- 
ti7 PatmorE, with a note in Lord Houghton's hand: "These letMn 
I did mt print. B. U. U." Li the transcript is added in a pum- 
thesis after ctie weekdaj the date 5 April, ISIS: hut tJiis is a mis' 
take; the Stli of April in tha« vear wan not a Uondav; and tha 
contents of Keats's letter itself, as well as a eomparisuu with Bay~ 
don's words In liia AniobiograjAi/, prove beyond quesiUiu tiiat it Waa 
on Monday, tlie Sth of Januiuy. 

, note 1. — Similar eipreseions about the Devonshire weather 

I neul; ail Keats's letters written ihencv in the oonrae of 

March and April. The letter to Bailej containing the senMnoo 

y IcxC is wionglj printed both by Lord Hought«n aoil 
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Mr. SoROM under date Sept., 1318. I find the same date given 
betwesn brackets at tlie hcud of the snoie letter aa tranaeribed Id 
Woodhonse HS3. B, prOTlng that aa error w^ enrlj niB,de either in 
docketing or copying t(. The contenta of tlie letter leave do doubt 
aa u> its real date. The sentenoes quoted prove it to have been 

both for going down to jiiin his brother Tom ut Teignmoath and. for 
faihng to visit Bailej' at Oxford on the way. Now in September 
Keats wax not at Teignmuuth at all, and Bail^ hud left Oxford for 
good, and was living at bin curacy in Cumberland (ace p. 181). Horo- 
over. there is an allusion by Eeats himself to this letter hi another 
which he wrote the next day to Beynolds, nheruby iiH true date Ban 
be fixeil with predsioD lu Friday, March 1 Kth. 

P. Ill, note 1. The follmcing unpublished letter of Seats to Hr. 
■Uylor (frcHB Woodhouae MSS. B) baa a ceri^ interest, both in it. 
Belf and as fixittg the date of hia departure for die North : 

"Mjdear " '' "'"""S" 



myri 



I am nirrr I have not had time I 
.m. Reallj J have be«n hard mu tti 

afraid be lonelj.' I a 



itng. 1 



!uu will I know be indolBonl. Thorafun 
im euoiD ym tblnk will be moat amn<<iiig 
them. Lei hta have one of mj hoakB boo 



when yun shall » 
he will be careful 



bar ms to Percy St.— Tall Hilton 
be lo ftnd bim engaged ou a blel 
Dewiui 1 shall becume a diepala 
genteely tn Mm. D. or ibe wIlT niii 
Ileasey, Mytag 1 bupa he'll Cariy 1 



I promlaed Hra. Keynalds one uf toy books 
it lut the oppoeite" [u Isaf with tbe name 
ioa«l ■' be pi«tfid tn 'prylheE. Hemem- 

T piece to hia own coDteni. And tall 






oaumahL; from lb 



I and place are added by Wood- 
mark.] 



P. !18, note 1. — In the concluding linca quoted in my text Mr. 
BuKl^n Forman haa noticGd tbe failure of rhyme lietweeo " All tbe 
magic of the plaue" and tbe next line, "So saying, with a spirit's 
glance," and has proposed, by way of improvement, to read " with a 
spirit's grace." I Gnd the true explanation in Woodhauae MSS. A, 
where the poem ii continued thus in pencil after tbe word " place:" 

t atapid face, 



Cintiuueu tbus in pencil alter tt 
Tia DOW tcea to stapid face, 
To cruTBls' Bud to pellicoata— 
The great eea -balfwar 11 down, 
rur riB fame eball not be blown 
Lt each Canhiag Qniidrllle dance, 
ki H'4'ina with a epirii'g g)uK* 



Eriilentl; KeiU vu diMatisfied with the Bret six of thEM Unes (•• I 
h« well Diiglit ti«), aiicj BupprosBcd thorn in oopying the piece both 
fur liii correapotideiits and for the press, furgetling at llie 8am« 
time to giie any indication of tlie hiutua ao cauBed. 

P. I2S,note 1. — Lord Houghton 8ajs,"0D raiurolng to the aonth, 
Keats found his brother alarmiaglj ill, and iannediatel; joined him 
at TeigDiDouth." It is certain that no euoh second visit to Tetgo- 
mouth was made by eitbur brother. Tbc error is doubtless due to 
the misdatillg of Eeats's April letter lu Bailey : see last note but 
otie, p. S2a. 

P. ise, note 1. — Keats in this letter proies how imperfect <na bis 
knowledge of hia own altaira, and how much those affairs had been 
mismanaged. At the time wlien he thus found himsvlf near the end 
of the capitil on wliich he bad hithen« subsisted, there was another 
resource at hia disposal of which it is evident he knew nothing. 
Quite apart from the provision made by Urs. Jeonings for ber grand- 
children after bet busbaud's death, and adruiniaterHl bj Ur.Abbey, 
there were the legacies Ur. Jenninge hiiDself bad left them by will : 
one of £1000 direct; the other, of a capital to yield £&0 a year, in 
reversion after their mother's death (see p. G). The former sum 
was invested by order of the Court in Consols, and brought £15C0 
'It. lOd. worth of that security at the pries at which it then stood. 
£t6SS 13*. 4J. worth ol the same stock was farther purchased from 
the funds of the estate in order to yield the income of £60 a year. 
The interest on both tbeso investments wss duly paid to Franoes 
Bflwiings during her lite, but after her death in 1810 both inven- 
inenut lay untouched and accumulating interest until 1B28, when 
George Keats, to whose Itnowledge tbmr existence must then Iiave 
become known for the Srst lime, received On application to the Court 
a fourth share of each, with its accumulations. Two years aftei^ 
words L'aiiuy Keats received in like manner on application the re- 
maining three shares (those of her brolhera John and Tom as well as 
her own), the total amount paid to her being £8376 Si. td., and to 
Geoi^ i:tl4T 6t. Id. It was a part of the ill luck which attended 
the poet always that the very eiistence of these funds must have 
been ignored or forgotten by his guardian and solicitors at the lime 
when he most needed them. 

P. 146, note 1. — Landor's letter to Lord Houghton on receipt of a 
presentation copy of the Life and Letters, in 1848, begins character- 
iBtlcally as follows : 



ir Mlluei 



Bntli, A 



{.nth. 






Bnth 1i 



evening, after rii w 



KenHoB Works. He I 



it deserves sucb an adt- 



pears and MIHoD, and perbnpa Chancer, he haa moi 
■cter— fire, fancy, nnd dlversUj. He has not lud»< 
aitBcully as ahelley in bb Cewri, nur uutiea 8o many 



.. Or»1loflrpuetii,eiceplinKSI 
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p. IfiO.note 1. — I think there iB no doubt that ^ipcrion wu begim 
lij Eeuta beside lila broihcr's sick-lied in September or October, 181S, 
,uiil lliat it ia to it he alhiiiei wlicn lie speaks in thoae days of 
" plunging into abstraut jmagcc," ntid findin;? a " feverous relief " in 
the "abBirautionB" of poetry. OertaiQly these pbrasea ooiild hardly 
apply to BO aliglit a titalc ns ilie traiiBluliun of Ronsard'B aunnet, Nat- 
ure omaitl Camandre. which is the only epeclDc piece of iroric he 
about the aame time mentioiia. Brown BBya dialinocly, of the weeks 
when Kesls waa first liiiog with him niter Tom'!! death in Decem- 
ber — "It was then he wrote Hyperion;" but these words rather 
faTOur than eieludc the aupposition that it had been already begun. 
In Ilia December- January letter to America Keats himseU alludes to 
the poem by name, and says he has been "going on a little" with it; 
and on the Hth of February, 1819, says, " I have nut gone on with 
Bypmon." During tliu neil three months he was chieSy occupied 
on the Oda, and whether he at the same time wrote any more of 
Hyperion we cannot tell. It was certainly Rnished, all but the re- 
vision, by some time in April, as in that month WoodhoUBe had the 
MS, to read, and notes (see Buxton Forman, Woria, vol. ii., p. 143) 
that " it contains two books and \ (about 900 linee in all] ;" the 
actual length of the piece as published being 883 lines and a word, 
and thflt of the draft copied by Woodhouse before revision 891 and 
a word (see note to p. 182). When Keate, after nearly a year's 
interruption of his correspondenoe with Bailey, tells him in a letter 
from Winchester In August or September, " I have also been writ- 
ing parts of my Ajpsrion," this must not be token as meaning that 
be has been writing them lately, but only that he has been writing 
them— like Isabella and The Eve of Si. Agiua, which he meiitiuna at 
the same tinie — since the date of his last letter. 

P. IBS, note 1.— The version of I'/te Eve of St.Agni 
Woodhouse HSS. A is copied almost without change fro 
reeled Btote of the original MS. in the posBcesion of Mr. F. Locker- 
Lampaon, which is in all probability that actually written by Seats 
at Chichester (see p. 131). The readings of the MS. iu question are 
given with great care by Mr. Buxton Forman { Worhi, vol. ii., p. 71 
loll.), but the first seven stanzas of the poem as printed are wanting 
in it. Students may therefore be glad to have from Woodfaouse's 
transcript the following toble of the changes ii 
by (he poet in the course of composition : 

Stanza L : line 1, for "chill" stood " " " '' 
"were;" line 7, for "from" stood "in 
I), for "prayer" stood "prayers." St 
stood "tum'd ;" line 8, f " " 
UL stood the following st 



I given in 



9 (and Stanza ii., lino 
■■ e 7, for 






Ill dra^ [ni« actlMd wijm Ihl* U^^Midal ■! 
».; lint l,for"n!rolrj" stood ■'f«Teller«;" [iiK*3-S,rar 



Mood the fullbviag : 

-■ Ab what ueihsTi iha idle palH muob ■Un^ 
The msH should nem ouika ibe <nirit gifs 
AwHj, brigbl dulnef^ loagbing fuutt 9.9MJ. 

P. IM, DOU I.— M wlut predae date £a &At Don 
*u •rritleo i» uuoeruia. Aa of the Ode to Afe/aneheig, I 
no incnluoi of ibia poem in hiB correepoiuknoe. In 
HSS. A it IB dated 1819. That Woodbuuae made U 
before or ttliile Keati su on bU SbaDklin-Winvbester 
Ibat jear ie. I thinli, certain bolJi from tlw readingE of the 
tlienuelres, and from the at«eDce aoong th^n nf fjoma attd th* 
Oil to Autumn. Hence it is to Lbe firM liaif of IHIU Iliat La BeUt 
Dami lan* Herd most belong, like Mi much of the poet's best work 
hiaiitun Tha liae quoted id mj text shows that the thtuiM 
readj in hii mind when he composed TTu Eve of Si. Ayna 
arj. Mr. Builon Forman is certaini; miatakea in s^poaiii^ it IB 
bare biain written a jear later, after Lis cridca] -"-"'' ~* .it.— 
{WarkM, io\. iL, p. 367, note). 

P. 188, note 1.— The relation of Bypirioit, A Fiiioit, to ths origb-i 
nal Hgpcriott is a vital point in tbe history of Eeau's mind and art 
anil one that has been generall}' mia understood. The growth of Ihi' 
error is somewhat interesting to trace. The first mention (rf tlM 
Vitian is in Lord Uoughun's Life aiui LMen, ed. 184T, vol. L, p. SML 
Having then doublleH freshly in his mind the pB«aage of Brown'i ' 
HR memoir quoted in the text, Lord Hongbton slated the matM 
rightlj in the words fallowing Ms account of Hyptrian: "He aftaat. 
wards published it as a fragment, and still later re-cast it into tbA 
ahape of a Vision, which njnulns equally unfinislied." When, ei^lt, 
years later, tlie some editor printed the piece for the first tima (in 
Miiedlaaiit ef the F/ulobiblon Sociily. vol. ilL, 18fiS-7) from tbe 1^ 
given him by Brown, lie must have forgotten Brown's account of in 
ori^D, aod writes doubtfully ; *' Is it the originiil sketch oat of iriiiiiA' 
the earlier part of the puero wfls composed, or is it the coDnneno* 
ment uf a reeonstruclion of ths whole ? 1 have no external andano* 
to deddc this question;" and further: "The pnibiem of ttie prioritr 
of tlie two poems — both fragments, and both so lieautiful — may af- 
ford a wide Geld for ingenious and critioil conjectare." Ten yean 
later again, when he brought out the second edition af tbe lAft "' 
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ZiHen, Lord Fonghlon had rJrifteii deflmtelr htto a. urong oonpln- 
BJoii OD the prant, and pruning the jAmse ui bis Appendix as "An- 
otliet Version," Bays in bi» text (p. 3t)B), " On reoonaidOTatiou, I ]i*vb 
no ^oubt that it waa the first draft." AcoordingI; it w given as " an 
earlier Taraion" in Mr. W. H, Rotwetti'fi edition of IBT2, ae "the flnit 
version " in Lord Houghton's own edition ot 1S76 ; and aa on, pou- 
tiralr but qoiu wronel;, in the seTeral editions bj Hessr^. Bttiton 
Porman, Speed, and W.T. Arnold. Tbe obvious anperiorit; ot Hg- 
perion ta the VtMiim oa doubt at first sight Buggested the ooDclurien 
)o vhioh theee editors, foUowing Lord tioaghton, bad come. In tba 
meantitiie at least t«ro good critics, Hr. W. B. Scott and Ur.R. Qar- 
nett, had alwaja held Do internal evidence that the Vtaon was not a 
first draft, but a recast attempted bj the poet in the deuline of liis 
powers : an opinion in which Mr. Garnett was cooSrmed by his rec- 
ollection of a statement to that effect in the lost MS. of Woudhouie 
{see above. Preface, p. v., and W. T. Arnold, Work>, etc., p. ^lii., note). 
Brown's words, iguoted in mj tcit, leave no doubt whatever that 
tbese gentlemen were right, The.v are confinned from another aide 
\ij Woodhouse MSS. A, which coutaina the copv of a real early draft 
of Byptrian. In this eapy tiic omissions and alterations made in 
revising the piece are all marked in peodl, and are aa follows (taking 
the number of lines in tbe several hooks of the poent as printed) ; 
Book I. After Ime 21 stood the canoetled lilies. 



I old Bagle, drows7 with great grief. 



IQlllug 



liile hia tbreo suns apau OlympuB atuod." 
jtaWil Iiios'd wheel" stood "eased Iiioo's tnL" In 
le " Btooii " tone." In line 7fl, for " grodiiaJ " stood 
ine 102. after the word " Saluru," stood the caooeUed 



l>i line IS6, tor "yielded titte the mist" stood "gave to them like 
mist." In line 189, for "Savour of poisonous brass" stood "A poi- 
son-feel of brass." In line BOO, for " When earthquakes jac their 
battlements and towers" stood "When an earthquake hath shook 
thrir city towers." After line 206 stood the cancelled line "Most like 
a rose-bud to a fairy's lute." In lioe 1t09, for " And like a rose " atwxl 
"Yes, like a rose," Inline 368, for "Suddenly" stood "And, sudden." 

Book IL In iioe 1 28, for " vibrating" stood " vibrated." In lino 
1 34, for " starry Uranus" stood " alarr'd Uranus " (some friend donbt- 
l(»s called Keats's attention to the false quantity). 

Book III. After Hue 125 stood the cancelled lines, 









L 



ISS KEATS. 

Id &ae omlsatons and RorrectioM tura things will be apparent to * 
tbe student : flrit, that tbe; are all greatly (or the better, and sea- ' 
oad, that vhere a corrected passage occurs again in the I'uion, it in 
cTcrT case carresponds to the printed Hj^erion, and not to the draft ' 
of tlio poem preaerred by Woodhuuse. This of itself would make it I 






a first y< 



I 




cast of the poem aa revtsnl (in all probabilitj a 
its first composition. Taken together with the si 
which in perfecti; explicit as to time, place, and cii'cumBtanoeB, aod 
the eoiresponiling stutement of Woodhousa aa recollected b; Hr. 
Oanielt, ibe proof is from all sides absolute ; and the " first version " 
theory must disappear lienceforwutd from editions of and commen- 
taries on onr poet. 

P. 1»1, note 1. — A more crplicit refutation of Hsvdou's acoonnt 
was giveu,soijie years after its appearance, by Uuwdun Olarbe {see 
Preface, no. 10): not, indeed, from personal observslion nt the timeia 
queaUon, but from geDeral knoRledgc of the poet's character : 

"I can scarcely conoeiTe of nnythlng more unjust than the to- 
count which that ill-ordcrcd being, Huydon, the iirtist, left behind 
him in his 'Diarv' respecting the idolised object of his formw in- 
timacy, John Keats. , , . Eaydon's detraotion was the more odlotu 
because its object could not contradict the charge, and because it 
supplied bis old critical autagonisls {If any remained) with an au- 
thority for their charge against bim of Cockney ostentation and dis- 
plttj. The most mean.spiriled and trumpery twaddle in the para- 
graph was, that Keals wag so far gone in sensual excitement as ta 
put cayenne pepper on his tongue when taking his claret. In the 
first place, if the stupid trick were ever played,! have not the slight- 
est belief in its serious sincerity. During my knowledge of bbn 
Keats never purchased a bottle of claret j and from such observa- 
tjon OS could not escape me, I am bound to say that his doinestio 
expenses never would have occasioned him a regret or a self-reproof; 
and, lastly, I never perceived in him even a tendency to imprudent 
indulgence." 

P. r»fl, note 1,— In Med win's Li/i of SMiey (18«), pp, 89-^83, are 
some notices of Keats communicated to the writer by Fanny Brawno 
(Clien Mrs. Lindon), to whom Medwin alludes as his " kind corre- 
spondent." Uedwin's carelessness of statement and workmanship 
is well known : he is perfectly casual in the use of quotation mark! 
and the like; but I think an attentive reading of the paragraph 
beginning on p. 90, which discusses Mr. Pinch's account of Keats's 
death, leaves no doubt that it continues in substance the quotation 
previously begun from Mrs. Lindon. " That his sensibility," so runs 
the text, "was most acute, is true, and his passions were very strong, 
but not violent ; if by that term, violence of temper is implied. His 
was no doubt susceptible, but his anger seemed rather to turn on 
himself than others, and in momeats of greatest irritatloa it was 
only by a sort of savage despondency that ho sometiiues grieved and 
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wounded his friends. Violence Puch as the letter " [of Mr. Finch] 
** describes was quite foreign to his nature. For more than a twelve- 
month before quitting England I saw him every day '' [this would 
be true of Fanny Brawne from Oct., 1819, to Sept., 1820, if we except 
the Kentish Town period in the summer, and is certainly more near- 
ly true of her than of anyone else], " I often witnessed his suffer- 
ings, both mental and bodily, and I do not hesitate to say that he 
never could have addressed an unkind expression, much less a vio- 
lent one, to any human being/* The above passage has been over- 
looked by critics of Keats, and I am glad to bring it forward, as 
serving to show a truer and kinder appreciation of the poet by the 
woman he loved than might be gathered from her phrase in the 
letter to Dilke so often quoted. 
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